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CHAPTER I 
ORIGINS AND CHARACTERISTICS 
1. THE ORIGIN AND Sources or Tuu Kavya 


Even if there is no direct evidence,' it would not be entirely 
unjustifiable to assume that the Sanskrit Kāvya literature, highly 
stylised though it is, had its origin in the two great Epics of 
India. The Indian tradition, no doubt, distinguishes the 
Itihāsa from the Kavya, but it bas always, not unjustly, regarded 
the Ramayana, if not the Mahabharata, as the first of Kavyas. 


l This rapid snrvey is only an attempt to give, from the Jiterary point of view only, and 


from direct reading of the literature itself, a connected historical outline of a vast and 
difficult subject. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, nor to supersede the excellent and 
methodical presentations of Moritz Winternitz and Sten Konow, with their valuable 
bibliographical material, as well as the brilliant accounts of Sylvain Lévi and A. B. Keith, 
to all of which, 83 also to various monographs sud articles of individual scholars, every 
writer traversiog the same ground must acknowledge his deep indebtedness. But the aim of 
the present account is not to offer a mere antiquarian or statistical essay, not to record and 
discuss what has been said on Sanskrit literature (the value of which, however, is nət and 
cannot be ignored), but to give, as concisely as possible, a systematice and literary account 
of the literature itself. Even if strict chronology is not yet attainable, it should be recognised 
that our general knowledge of the sub‘ect is not today so nebulous as to make the application 
of historical or literary methods altogether impossible. It is felt that Sanskrit ‘literatore, as 
literature, need no longer be looked upon as a literary curiosity, deserving merely a descriptive, 
erudite, apologetic or condescending treatment, but that it ranks legitimately as one of the 
great literatures of the world, tothe appreciation of which broader historical and literary 
standards should be applied. The bibliographicai references aud purely learned discussions, 
which are available in their fulness eleewhere, are, therefore, reduced as much as possible to a 
minimum, and emphasis hag been luid upon the literary aspects of the problems, which havea, 
so far, not received adequate attention. Tt is rot claimed that the work is fina) in thia respect 
but it is hoped that a beginning has been made. The only apology that is necessary, 
apart fromm the obvious one of the writer's imperfect knowledge and capacity, is that it is 
written within certain limits of time, which allowed less provision of material than what 
could have been accomplished by longer preparation, and within certain limits of space, 
which did not permit bim to enter fully into some of the difficult, but interesting, 
probleins. 
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The Mahabharata certainly afforded, by its diversified content, 
inexhaustible legendary and didactic material to later Kavya 
poets; but from the point of view of form, it is simpler and less 
polished, and conforms more to the epic standard. It could not, 
in spite of later addition and elaboration, afford such an excellent 
model for the factitious Kavya as the more balanced and poetical 
Ramayana did. The unity of treatment, elegancies of style 
and delicate verse-technique, which distinguish the Ramayana, 
may not be studied, but they are none the less skilful and 
effective. It is probable that some part of its stylistic elaboration 
came into existence in Jater times, but there is nothing to show 
that most of these refinements did not belong to the poem itself, 
or to a date earlier than that of the Kavya literature, which 
imitates and improves upon them. The literary standard and 
atmosphere of the epic are indeed different from those of Amaru 
and Kālidāsa, but the poem, as a whole, grounded like the 
Mahabharata as it is in the heroic epos, is undoubtedly the 
product of a much more developed artistic sense.’ The pedestrian 
naiveté of the mere epic narrative is often lifted to the attractive 
refinement of greater art; and the general tone of seriousness 
and gravity is often relieved by picturesque descriptions of the 
rainy season and autumn, of mountains, rivers and forests, as 
well as by sentimental and erotic passages and by the employ- 
ment of metaphors and similes of beauty. If in the Kavya 
greater importance is attached tothe form, the Ramayana can 
in a very real sense be called the first Kavya; and the literary 
embellishment that we find in it in the skilled use of language, 
metre and poetic figures is not wholly adventitious but forms an 
integral part of its poetic expression, which anticipates the 
‘more conscious ornamentation and finish of the later Kavya. 


1 H. Jacobi, Dus Ramayana, Bonn, 1831, pp. 119-26 and A. B. Keith, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Oxford, 1928 (cited throughout below as HSL), pp. 42-45, give some instagices, 
which can be easily wulliplied, of the formal exceliences of the Ramayana, which foreshadow 
tbe Kavya. The Epics also show the transformation of the Vedic Anustubh into the Classical 
Sloka, and of the Vedio Tristubh-Jagati into a variety of lyrical measures which are further 
developed in the Kavya, 
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There is no need, therefore, to trace back the origin of the 
Kavya literature in the far-off Vedic hymns, and find its 
prototype in the Narāśamsa and Danastuti panegyrics, in the 
semi-dramatic and impassioned Samvada-Akhyanas, in the 
heightening of style found in the glowing descriptions of deities 
like Usas, or in the legends and gnomic stanzas preserved in 
the Brahmanas. The tradition of a nonereligious literature was 
already there from remote antiquity, surviving through long 
centuries as a strong undercurrent and occasionally coming to 
the surface in the more conventional literature; but the imme- 
diate precursor of the Kavya is undoubtedly the Epics, which 
themselves further develop these secular, and in a sense popular, 
tendencies of the earlier Vedic literature. 

It is also not necessary to seek the origin of the Sanskrit 
Kavya literature in the hypothetical existence of a prior Prakrit 
literature, on which itis alleged to have modelled itself. There 
is indeed no convincing evidence, tradition or cogent reason to 
support the theory that the Epics themselves or the Kavya were 
originally composed in Prakrit and rendered later into Sanskrit. 
The existence of a Prakrit period of literature preceding the 
Sanskrit, which such theories presuppose, is inferred mainly from 
the epigraphical use of Prakrit in tbe period preceding the 
Christian era ; but it cannot be substantiated by the adducing of any 
evidence of value regarding the existence of actual Prakrit works 
in this period. Even assuming that a Prakrit literature existed, 
the co-existence of a Sanskrit literature in somé form is not 
thereby excluded; nor does it necessarily follow that the one 
was derived from the other. It is possible to assume the 
existence, from the Vedic times, of a popular secular literature, 
current in a speech other than the hieratic, from which the 
secular Vedic hymns derived their material; and the tradition is 
possibly continued in heroic songs, lyrical stanzas, gnomic verses 
and folk-tales, which might have been composed in Prakrit ; but 
the very language and treatment of the Epics themselves show a 
stage of linguistic and literary development, in which a freer 
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and less polished, but more practical, form of Sanskrit than the 
perfected speech of Panini was employed for conveying 
a literature, not hieratic, but no less aristocratic. The influence 
of a concurrent popular Prakrit literature may be presumed, but 
the Epics, in form, substance and spirit, cannot be called popular 
in the same sense; they were loved by the populace, but in no 
sense composed or inspired by them. They possess linguistic 
and literary peculiarities of their own, which preclude the theory 
of Prakrit originals, and which must be traced ultimately, in 
unbroken tradition, to certain aspects of Vedic language and 
literature. There is, again, no evidence to justify the high anti- 
quity claimed for the collection of Prakrit folk-tales of Gunadhya, 
which is now lost, or for the Prakrit lyrics of Hala, which have 
been misleadingly taken as the prototype of the Sanskrit lyrics. 
Not only does the Prakrit of Hala’s anthology show a fairly deve- 
loped form of the language, far apart from the Prakrits of the 
early inscriptions and of the dramatic fragments of Aévaghosa, 
but the Prakrit poetry which it typifies is as conveniional as the 
Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense. Both the 
Mahabharata and the Jatakas, again, show the currency of the 
beast-fable, but in this sphere also we know nothing of any early 
Prakrit achievement. Nor can it be shown that an original 
Prakrit drama was turned into Sanskrit; and our earliest speci- 
mens of the Sanskrit drama in the Agvaghosa fragments, which 
do not show it in a primitive or rudimentary form, are already 
written in Sanskrit, as well as in Prakrit. 

The hypothesis of an earlier Prakrit literature started also 
from the supposition that Sanskrit was little used until it was 
recovered and restored sometime after the Christian era. The 
theory is thus a revival in another form of Max Miiller’s once 
famous but now discredited suggestion * of the cessation of literary 


1 India: What can it teach us ? (London, 1882), p. 281 f. It is mainly on the basis of 
Fergusson'’s theory of the Vikrama era that Max Müller counected bis suggestion with the 
legend of a king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, who was supposed to have driven out the Sakas 
from India and founded the Vikrama era in 544 A.D., but dated the era back to 57 B.C. ‘Max 
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activity in India until the sixth century A.D., when a Sanskrit 
Renaissance was supposed to have begun. At a time when 
scanty facts gave room for abundant fancies, the theory appeared 
plausible ; it was appareutly justified by the absence or paucity 
of literary works before and after the Christian era, as well as by 
the fact that the incursions of Greeks, Parthians, Kusanas and 
Sakas at this time must have affected the north-west of India. 
But the epigraphical and literary researches of Bühler, Kielhorn 
and Fleet have now confirmed beyond doubt the indication, first 
given by Lassen,’ regarding the development of the Sanskrit 
Kavya-form in the first few centuries of the Christian era, and 
have entirely destroyed Max Miilicr’s theory of a literary inter- 
regnum. Biihler’s detailed examination” of the evidence borne 
by the early inscriptions, ranging from the second to the fifth 


Miller, however, had the sagacity to perceive that Fergusson’s theory would at once collapse, 
if any document were found dated in the Vikrama era before 544 A.D. The missing evidence is 
now found, and both the assumptions mentioned above are now shown to be untenable (see 
, Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. ; also 14, XXX, pp. 3-4) The Vikramaditya legend itself is 
fairly old. It owed its currency, no doubt, from an ill-authenticated verse of a Igte work, 
which associates Dhanvantari, Ksapanaka, Amarasimhs, Sadku, Vetalabhatts, Ghatakarpara, 
Kālidāsa, Varéhamibira and Vararuci as tbe nine gems of the court of this mythical king. 
While we know for certain thet Varihamibira flourished in the middle of tle sixth century, 
Vararuci is undoubtedly a very old author to whom a XKāvya is ascribed in Patadjali’s 
Mahabhasya; while of the other poets, some are mere names, and some, who are by no means 
contemporaries, are iumped together, after the manner of works like Bhoja-prabandha, which 
ioakes Kalidasa, Bane und Bbavabhūti contemporaries! On this verse and on Jyotirvida- 
bharana (16th century) in which it occurs, see Weber in ZDMG, XXII, 1868, pp. 708 f : also 
introd. to Nandargikar’s ed. of Raghu-vamsa for references to worka where this verse is dis- 
cussed, It is remarkable, however, that the tradition of a great Vikramaditya as a patron of 
the Kavya persists in literature. Subandbu laments that after tke departure of Vikramaditya 
there is no true appreciator of poetry; and an early reference in the same strain is found ina 
verse of Hala (ed. NSP, v. 64). The Sanskrit anthologies assign some 20 verses to Vikrama- 
ditya, and he is associated with Bhartrmentha, Matrgupta and Kālidāsa (see F. W. Thomas, 
introd. to Kavindra-vacana samuccaya, pp. 105-06 and references cited therein). There fs no 
satisfactory evidence to connect him with the later Vikramādityas of the Gupta dynasty; and 
if the original founder of the Vikrama cra was a Vikraméditya, all search for him has, so far, 
ħot proved successful. For a recent discussion of the question, see Edgerton, introd. to 
Vikramacarita, pp. |viii-ixvi. 
1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, II, p. 1159 f. 
2 Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kuntspoesie in SWA, 1800, tre. 


IA, zii, p. 291. 
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century A.D., not only proves the existence in these centuries of 
a highly elaborate body of Sanskrit prose and verse in the Kavya- 
style, but it also raises the presumption that most of the Pragasti- 
writers were acquainted with ‘ some theory of poetic art.’ If 
Max Müller conjectured a decline of literary activity in the first 
two centuries of the Christian era on account of the incursions 
of the Sakas, we know now that there is nothing to justify the 
idea thatthe Western Ksatrapas or Satraps of Saka origin were 
great destroyers. ‘Their inscriptions show that they became 
themselves rapidly Indianised, adopted Indian names and customs, 
patronised Indian art and religion, and adopted, as early as 
150 A.D., Sanskrit as their epigraphical language. There is, 
therefore, no evidence for presuming a breach of literary 
continuity from the first to the fifth century A.D. If the theory 
is sometimes revived by the modified suggestion that the origin 
of the Sanskrit Kavya is to be ascribed to the ascendancy of the 
Sakas themselves, the discovery and publication of Aévaghoga’s 
works directly negative the idea by affording further proof of an 
earlier bloom of the Sanskrit Kavya literature in some of its 
important aspects, and perhaps push the period of its origin much 
further back. The fact that a Buddhist poet should, at the 
commencement of the Christian era, adopt the Sanskrit Kavya- 
style for the avowed object’ of conveying the tenets of his 
faith, hitherto generally recorded in the vernacular, is itself an 
indication of its popularity and diffusion; and the relatively 
perfect form in which the Kavya emerges in his writings pre- 
supposes a history behind it. 

The history, unfortunately, is hidden from us. We can, 
however, surmise its existence in some form in Panini’s time in 
the 4th century B.C.,? if we consider that one of the direct results 


1 As he declares at the close of his Saundaranande that his object in adopting the Kavya- 
form is to set forth the truth which leads to saivation in an attractive garb, so that it should 
appeal to all men. 

2 Panini’s time is uncertain, but we take here the generally accepted date, as also 
Patadjali’s accepted date in relation to that of Pagini. 
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of his elaborate grammar, as also its object, had been the 
standardisation of Sanskrit, as distinguished from the Vedic 
(Chandas) and the spoken dialect (Bhāşā). Although Panini 
shows himself fully conversant with the earlier Vedic literature, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sista speech of his day 
was that of the priesthood alone ; his object was not to regulate 
the hieratic speech but the language of polished expression in 
general. Panini’s own system, as well as his citation of the 
views of different schools of grammar, shows that grammatical 
studies must have been fairly well advanoed in his time, and 
presupposes the existence of a respectable body of literature on 
which his linguistic speculations must have based themselves. 
Nothing, unfortunately, has survived ; and this literature, which 
must have been supplanted by the more mature writings of later 
times, is now only a matter of surmise. 

The evidence would have been more definite if any reliance 
could be placed on the statement contained in a verse, ascribed 
to Rajasekhara' in Jahlana’s Sukti-muktavali (1257 A.D.) that 
Panini wrote ‘‘ first the grammar and then the Kavya, the 
Jaimbavati-jaya.’’ A fragment? from Panini’s Jāmbavatī- 
vijaya is preserved by Rayamukuta in his commentary on Amara- 
koga (1.2.3.6), which was composed in 1431 A.D. Much earlier 
than this date, Nami-sidhu who wrote his commentary on 
Rudrata’s Kāvyālamkāra in 1069 A.D.,® cites “ from Panini’s 
Mahakavya, the Patala-vijaya,’’ a fragment (samdhya-vadhim 
grhya karena) in illustration of the remark that great poets permit 


1 svasti Paninaye tasmai yasya Rudra-prasddatah | Gdau vyākaraņam kavyam anu 

Jambavati-jayam || This Rajagekhara could not have been the Jaina Raiasekhara, who 
wrote his Prebandha-kosa in 1348 A.D. ; but it is not clear if he was the dramatist Raiaéekhera, 
who flourished during the end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th century; for in the 
latter's Kaoya-mimamsé there are references to Panivi‘s learned achievements but no mention 
of him as a poet. 
k 2 payah-prsantibhih sprstā cvanti vātāļ śanaih ganath. Altogether Rayamukuta quotes 
three fragments from Panini (Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-34, pp. 62, 479). Another quotation 
from Jaémbavati-jaya is given by Aufrecht in ZDMG, XLV, 1891, p. 308. 

3 S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 98. 
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themselves the licence of ungrammatical forms,' and further gives, 
as another example, a stanza ‘‘ of the same poet ’’ in which the 
un-Pininian form apagyat? occurs.? Both these Kavyas, ascribed 
to Panini, are now lost, but their titles imply that they apparent- 
ly dealt with Krsna’s descent into the lower world and winning 
of Jimbavati as his bride. It is not clear, however, from these 
separate and brief references, if they are two different works or 
one work with two different names. The tradition of Panini’s 
poetical achievement is also recorded in an anonymous stanza 
given in the Sadukti-karnamrta (1206 A.D.),® while seventeen 
verses, Other than those mentioned above, are also found cited 
in the Anthologies under the name of a poet P&nini,* of which 
the earliest citation appears to be a verse given in the Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya * (about 1000 A.D.). Most of these verses are 
in the fanciful vein and ornate diction, and some are distinctly 


1 Ed. NSP, ad 2&8: makéhavinagm apy apasabda-pata-darsanat. Nami-sādhu also quotes 
in the same context similar solecisms from the poems of Bhartrhari, Kālidāsa and Bhi avi. 

2 yate’rdha-ratre parimanda-mandam garjanti yat pravrsi kala-meghah | 

apasyati vatsam ivendu-bimbam tac charcari gaur iva humkaroti |i 

3 5.26.5, which extols Bhavabhiti along with Subandhu, Raghukara (Kalidasa), 
Dakeiputra (Panini), Haricandra, Sūra and Bharavi. 

4 The Anthology verses are collected together and translated by Au‘recht in ZDMG, 
XIV, p. 581f; XXVII, p. 46f; XXXVI, p. 365f ; XLV, p. 308f. They sre also given by Peter- 
son, introd. to Subhasitaoal, pp. 54-58 and J RAS, 1891, pp. 311-19, and more fully by F. W., 
Thomas, Kavindravacana’, introd., pp. 51-68. Also see Aufrecht in ZDMG, XXVIII, p. 118, for 
quotations by Rayamukuta.—The following abbreviations will be used for the Anthologies cited 
below : Kus=Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, ed T°. W. Thomas, Bibl. Iod., Calcutta, 1912; 
SP =Sardigadhara-paddhati, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1888; Sbho=Subhasitavali of Vallabha. 
deva, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1886; Sml = Sûkti-rouktāvalī of Jahlana, ed. Gaekwad’s Orient. 
Series, Baroda, 1989; Skm=Saduk tikarnimrta, ed. R, Sarma and H. Sarma, Labore, 1933; 
Pdr = Padyavali, ed. 8. K. De, Dacca, 1934, 

& No. 186, tanvanginam stanan drstté. As it will be clear from the concordance given 
by Thomas, the assription in the Anthologies is not uniform. The Sbhv gives nine verses, of 
which two only (upogha-rdgena and ksapah ksdmikrtya) are ascribed by SP. The Skm gives 
8 verses including upodha-ragena; while Sm! assigns this verse, as well as ksapah ksamikrtya, 
which last verse is given also by Sbhv and SP but which is anonymous in Avs and ascribed 
to Omkantha in Skm. The verses pénau padma-dhiya and panau sona-tale are assigned tq 
Panini in Skm, but they are anonymous in Kos, while the first verse is sometimes ascribed 
to Acala. Some of these verses are quoted in the Alamkara works, but always anonymously, 
the oldest citations being those by Vamana ad IV. 3 (aindray dhanuh) and Anandavardhana, 


p. 35 (upodha-ragena). 
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erotic in theme. Among the metres employed we bave one verse 
in. Sikharini, two in Sloka, two in Sardilavikridita, three in 
Sragdhara, three in Vaméasthavila and six in Upajati. It is 
noteworthy that Ksemendra, in his Suvrtta-tilaka (iii. 30), tells 
us in the 11th century that Panini excelled in composing verses 
in the Upajati metre’; and we find that, besides the six Anthology 
verses, bath the verses quoted by Nami-sidhu, as well as two out 
of the three fragments given by Raiyamukuta, are in the Upajati. 

Aufrecht, who first drew attention to the existence of 
a poet named Panini, remarked that we did not as yet know 
of more than one author of that name; and the question 
whether, despite the rarity of the name, we can assume the 
existence of more than one Panini has not, in the interval, 
advanced much beyond that stage. As the Indian tradition, 
however, knows only of one Panini who wrote the famous 
grammar and whom it does not distinguish from the poet Panini, 
it has peat maintained that the grammarian and the poet are 
identical. ? While admitting that the evidence adduced is late, 
and that the ascription in the Anthologies, being not@eusly 
careless, should not be taken as conclusive, one cannot yet lose 
sight of the fact that the tradition recorded from the 11th century, 
independently by various writers, makes no distinction between 
Panini the grammarianand Panini the poet. The genuineness 
of the Anthology verses may well be doubted, but the naming of 
the two poems, from which verses are actually quoted, cannot be 
so easily brushed aside. The silence of grammarians from 


1 As, we are told further, Kalidasa in Mandakranta, Bhavabhiti in Sikharini, 
Bbāravi in Vatpgasthavila, Ratnakara in Vasantatilaka, and Rajaéekhara in Sérddlavikridita, 
etc, The preponderance of Upaiati in Advaghogsa’s Buddha-carita (ed. E. H. Johnston, Pt. II, 
p- lxvi) undoubtedly indicates its early popularily, aitested also by its adoption by Kālidāsa sip 
his two poems. 

2 Tn the works and articles of Peterson cited above. Pischel, in ZDMG, XXXIX, 1886, p. 
95£ believes in the identity, but he makes it the ground of placing Panini at about the fifth 
century A.D. ; Bühler, however, rightly points out (7A, XV, 1886, p. 241) that ‘* if the gram- 
marian Panini did write a Kavya, it does not follow that he should be supposed to live in 
tbe 4th or 5th century A.D.; the Kavya literature is much older.” 


2- 1348B 
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Patafijali downwards is a negative argument’ which proves 
nothing, while the least valid of all objections is that the 
Sanskrit of the poems could not have been the Sanskrit of Panini, 
or that Panini could not have used such ungrammatical forms as 
grhya and apagyati in defiance of his own rules (vii. i. 37, 81). 
The occurrence of such archaisms, which are not rare in old 
poets,” is itself a strong indication of the antiquity of the poem or 
poems; and when we consider that only two centuries later 
Patafijali refers toa Kavya by Vararuci, who was also perhaps 
a grammarian-poet,* and quotes fragments of verses composed in 
the same ornate manner and diction, the argument that the 
language of the poems is comparatively modern and could not 
have been that of Panini loses much of its force. In the absence 
ef further decisive evidence, however, the question must be 
regarded as open; but nothing convincing has so far been 
adduced which would prove that the grammarian could not have 
composed a regular Kavya. 

The literary evidence furnished by the quotations and 
references in Pataiijali’s Mahabhasya, which show that the 
Sanskrit Kavya in some of its recognised forms flourished in the 
Qnd century B.C., * gives us the first definite indication regard- 
ing its early origin and development. Patafijali directly 
mentions a Vāraruca Kavya (ad iv.3.101), although, un- 


1 R. G, Bhandarkar in JBRAS, XVI, p. 344. 

2 hese archaisms are authenticated by the Epics, by Aévaghosa and by what Patafiali 
says about poetic licence. Nami-sidbu, ea noted above, rightly points out that such irregular 
forma are not rare even iu later poets, The fragments quoted by Rayamukutt and Nami- 
sada have undoubtedly the appearance of being old. Some of the Anthology verses contain 
instances of lectio dificilior, which have been discussed by Bohtlingk in ZDMG, XXXVI, p. 
669, 

3 Besides Vararuci, whose verses have been cited in the Anthologies (Peterson, introd, ta 
Sohv p.103; Skm, introd., pp. 105-07), we have similar verses ascribed to Bhartrbari (see 
Peterson in Sbhe, introd., p. 74; Skm, jutrod,, p. §2) and Vyadi (Skm, V. 82.2). 

4 On the question of Patafijali’s date, which is still uncertain, see Keith, India Office Cat, 
of MSS, II, p. 2438, m 

& One of Rajegekhara’s verses in the Sakti-muktadvali lells us that the name of Vararuci’s 
poem was Kanthibherana. Vararuci is one of the mysterious figures of early Sanskrit 
literature. He is sometimes identified with the Varttikakara Kātyāyana and extolled aa one 
of the nine gems of the court of an equally mysterious Vikramaditya. To him a mopologue- 
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fortunately, he supplies no further information about it. He 
refers to poetic licence, which was apparently not rare in his day, 
with the remark; chandovat kavayakh kurvanti (ad i.4.3). He 
appears to know various forms of the Kavya literature other than 
poetry, although from his tantalisingly brief references or frag- 
mentary quotations it is not always possible to determine in what 
exact form they were known to him. Like Panini, Patafijali 
knows the Bharata epic and refers to Granthikas, who were 
probably professional reciters. Tales about Yavakrita, Priyangu 
and Yayāti were current; and commenting on Katyayana’s 
oldest mention of the Akhyayika,’ which alluced not to narrative 
episodes found in the Epics but to independent works, Patafijali 
gives the names of three Akbyāyikās, namely, Vasavadatta, 
Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi. But, unfortunately, we have no 
details regarding their form and content. In an obscure passage 
(ad iii. 1.26), over the interpretation of which there has been 
much difference of opinion, ? a reference is made to some kind of 
entertainment—possibly dramatic—in which a class of enter- 
tainers called Saubhikas carry out, apparently by means of vivid 
action, the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Bali. Greater 
interest attaches to some forty quotations, mostly metrical, but 
often given in fragments, in which one can find eulogistic, erotic 
or gnomic themes in the approved style and language of the 
Kavya. The metres in which they are conveyed are no longer 


play, entitled Ubhayabhisdrikd, is attributed, as well as a lost work called Carumati, which wag 
apparently a romance. He is vaguely referred to as an authority on the Alamkira-sastra (S. K. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 70) and regarded asthe author of o Prakrit Grammar (Prakrta- 
prakāśa), of a work on grammatical gender (Lingdnusasana), of a collection of gnomic stanzas 
(Niti-ratna) and even of an eastern version of the collection of folk-tales known as Simhasana- 
dvdtrimsiké. Apparently, he was cne of the far-off apocryphal authors of traditional repute on 
whom all anonyma could be conveniently lumped. 

1 Varttika on Pā., iv.8.87 and iv.2.60. Also see Patadiali,ed. Kielhorn, J1, p. 264. 
Katyayana knows a work named Daivaésuram, dealing apparently with the story of the war of 
gods and demons, 

2 Fad. Kielhorn, IJ, p. 86. See Weber in Ind. St., XIII, p. 488f; Liders in SBAW, 1916, 
p. 696£; Lévi ia Théâtre ind., 1, p. 315; Hillebrandt in ZDMG, LXXII., p. 227f; Keith io 
BSOS, I, Pt. 4, p. 27f and Sanskrit Drama, Oxford, 1924, p. 31f. 
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Vedic, but we have, besides the classical Sloka, fragments of 
stanzas in Malati, Prahargini, VaméSasthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
Pramitaksara, Indravajrd or Upendravajra. In addition to this, 
there are about 260 scattered verses’ treating of grammatical 
matters (sometimes called Sloka-varttikas), which employ, besides 
the normal Sloka, Arya, Vaktra and some irregular Tristubh- 
Jagati metres, such ornate lyrical measures as Vidyunmala 
(8 stanzas), Samani, Indravajra and Upendravajra (7 stanzas), 
Salini (4 stanzas), Vaméasthavila, Dodhaka (12 stanzas) and 
Totaka (2 stanzas). 

This early evolution of lyrical measures, multitude of which 
is systematically defined and classified in the earliest known 
work on Prosody, attributed to Fingala, ? takes us beyond the 
sphere of the Vedic and Epic metrical systems. The Epic poets, 
generally less sensitive to delicate rhythmic effects, preferred 
metres in which long serics of stanzas could be composed with 
ease; but the metrical variation in lyric and sentimental poctry, 
which had love for its principal theme, accounts for the large 
number of lyric metres which came into existence in the 
classical period. Some of the new metres derive their names 
from their characteristic form or movement: such as Druta- 
vilambita ‘fast and slow,’ Vegavati ‘ of impetuous motion,’ 
Mandakranta ‘stepping slowly,’ Tvaritagati ‘quickly moving ’ 
some are named after plants and flowers: Mala ‘ garland, 
Maŭjarī ‘blossom ; some are called after the sound and 
habit of animals, Sardila-vikridita ‘ play of the tiger,’ Agva- 
lalita ‘ gait of the horse,’ Harini-pluta ‘leap of the deer,’ 
Hamsa-ruta ‘ cackling of the geese,’ Bhramara-vilasita ‘ sportive- 
ness of the bees,’ Gaja-gati ‘ motion of elepbant but it 
is also remarkable that the names given to a very large number 


1 Kielborn in JA, XV, 1886, p. 228; also ZA, XIV, pp. 326-27, 

2? M. Ghosh in JHQ. VII, 1981, p. 724f, maintains that the parts dealing with the 
Vedic and classical metres respectively cannot be attributed to the same auth, ind that 
the Vedic part should be assigned to cirea 600 B.C.; D.C Sarcar, in Ind. Culture, VI, 
pp. 110f, 274, believes that be classical part cannot be placed eariier than the 5th century A.D. 
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of metres are epithets of fair maidens ‘Tanvi ‘ slender-limbed,’ 
Ruciră ‘dainty,’ Pramadā ‘ handsome,’ Pramitākşarā ‘a 
maiden of measured words,’ Manjubhasini ‘a maiden of charm- 
ing speech,’ Sasgivadana ‘ moonfaced,’ Citralekhā ‘ a maiden of 
beautiful outlines,’ Vidyunmala ‘ chain of lightning,’ Kanaka- 
prabha ‘ radiance of gold,’ Caruhasini ‘ sweetly smiling,’ Kunda- 
danti ‘a maiden of budlike teeth,’ Vasantatilaka ‘ decora- 
tion of spring,’ Caficaliksi ‘a maiden of tremulous glances,’ 
Sragdhara ‘a maiden with a garland,’ and Kantotpida ‘ plague 
of her lovers’! The names mentioned above undoubtedly 
indicate a more developed and delicate sense of rbythmic forms. 
The names of fair maidens, however, need not be taken as 
having actually occurred in poems originally composed in their 
honour by diverse poets, but they certainly point to an original 
connexion of these lyric metres with erotic themes; and Jacobi 
is right in suggesting * that they had their origin in the Sanskrit 
Kavya poetry of a pre-Christian era, from which the Maharastri 
lyric also bad its impetus and inspiration. 

The difficulty of arriving at an exact conclusion regarding 
the origin and development of the Kavya arises from the fact 
that all the Kavya literature between Patafijali and Asvaghosa 
has now disappeared; and we cannot confidently assign any 
of the Kavyas, which have come down to us, to the period 
between the 2nd century B.C. and the lst or 2nd century A.D. 
We have thus absolutely no knowledge of the formative period 
of Sanskrit literature. The Kavya does not indeed emerge in 
a definite and self-conscious form until we come to Asvaghosa, 
the first known Kavya-poet of eminence, who is made a contem- 
porary of Kaniska by both Chinese and Tibetan traditions, and 
who can be placed even on independent grounds ‘‘ between 
50 B.C. and 100 A.D. with a preference to the first half of the 
first century A.D.” * An examination of Aśvaghoşa’s works, 


1 in ZDMG, XXXVIIL, pp. 616-17. 
2? See Buddha-carita, ed. E. H. Johuston (Calcutta, 1986), Pt. II, introd., pp. xiij-xvij 
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however, shows ' that although they are free from the later 
device of overgrown compounds, they betray an unmistakable 
knowledge, even in a somewhat rough and primitive form, of 
the laws of Kavya poetry, by their skill in the use of classical 
metres,’ by their handling of similes and other rhetorical figures, 
and by their growing employment of the stanza as a separate 
unit of expression. 

A little later, we have a fairly extensive Sanskrit inscription, 
carved on a rock at Girnar, of Mahiksatrapa Rudradiman, ° 
celebrating an event of about 150 A.D. and composed in the 
ornate Sanskrit prose familiar to us from the Kavya. The 
literary merit of this Pragasti cannot be reckoned very high, 
but it is important as one of the earliest definite instances of 
high-flown Sanskrit prose composition. The inscription contains 
a reference to the king’s skill in the composition of ‘‘ prose and 
verse embellished and clevated by verbal conventions, which 
are clear, light, pleasant, varied and charming.’’* Making 
allowance for heightened statement not unusual in inscriptional 
panegyric, the reference can be taken as an interesting evidence 
of the early interest in Sanskrit culture evinced even by a king 
of foreign extraction. One can also see in the reference at 
least the author's, if not his patron’s, acquaintance with some 
form of poetic art which prescribed poetic embellishment (Alam- 
kara) and conventional adjustment of words (Sabda-samaya), 
involving the employment of such excellences as clearness, light- 


On the dale of Kaviska a summary of the divergent views, with full references, is given by 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (referred to below as HIL), II, Caleulta, 1933, 
pp 611-14. The limits of divergence are now no longer very large, and the date 100 A.D. 
would be a rough but not unjust estimate. 

° 1 E, H. Jobnston, op. cit., pp. Ixiii f. 

2 Among the metres used (besides classical Anugtubh) are Upai‘ali, Vatpéasthavile, 
Buciraé, Prahargini, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Sikbarini, Sardilavikridita, Suvadan&, Viyogini 
or Sundari, Aupcchandasika, Vaitaliyo, Puspitaigr’, and even unknown metres like Sarabhi, 
and rare and difficull ones like Kusnmalatévellita (called Citralekhé by Bharata), Udgalé and 
Upasthitapracupita. 

3 EI, VIII, p. 36f. 

4 sphuta-laghu-madhura-cilra-kdnta sabdasamayodarélamksta-gadya-padya”. 
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ness, sweetness, varicty, charm and elevation. It is notable 
that the composition itself is not free from archaisms like 
patina (for patya), Prakritisms like vigadultarant (for vimsad-) or 
irregular construction like anyafra samgramesu ; but in respect 
of the employment of long sentences and sonorous compounds, of 
poetic figures like simile and alliteration, and of other literary 
devices, it exemplifies some of the distinctive characteristics of 
the Sanskrit Kavya, The Nasik inscription of Siri Pulumayi? 
also belongs to the 2nd century A.D. and exhibits similar features, 
but it is composed in Prakrit, apparently by one who was familiar 
with Sanskrit models. 

Not very far perhaps in time from Asgvaghoga flourished the 
Buddhist writers, Matrceta, Kumāralāta and Arya Sūra, whose 
works, so far as they have been recovered, afford conclusive 
evidence of the establishment of the Kavya style. To the third 
or fourth century A.D. is also assigned the Tantrakhydyika. 
which is the carliest known form of the Paficatantra; and the 
oldest ingredients of the Sattasai of Hala and the Brhatkatha of 
of Gunadhya also belong probably to this period. It would also 
be not wrong to assume that the sciences of Eroties and Drama- 
turgy, typified by the works of Vatsyayana and Bharata, took 
shape during this time ; and, though we do not possess any very 
early treatise on Poetics, the unknown beginnings of the disci- 
pline are to be sought also in this period, which saw the growth 
of the factitious Kavya. The Artha-sdstra of Kautilya is placed 
somewhat earlier, but the development of political and administra- 
tive ideas must have proceeded apace with the growth of material 
prosperity and with the predominance of an entirely secular 
literature. 

We have, however, no historical authority for the date of any 
of these works, nor of the great Kavya-poets, until we come 
to the Aihole inscription of 684 A.D.,? which mentions Bharavi, 


1 El, VII, p. GOf. 
2 EI, YI, p1. 
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along with Kālidāsa, as poets of established reputation. Kāli- 
dasa, however, speaking modestly of himself at the commence- 
ment of his Mé@lavikagnimitra, mentions Bhāsa, Somila (or 
Saumilla) and Kaviputra as predecessors whose works might 
delay the appreciation of his own drama. Although agrec- 
ment has not yet been reached about the authenticity of the 
Trivandrum dramas ascribed to Bhāsa, there cannot be any 
doubt that a dramatist Bhisa attained, even in this early period, 
a reputation high enough to be eulogised by Kālidāsa, and later 
on by Banabhatta. Of Somila we know from Rajagekhara’ 
that he was the joint author, with Rāmila, of a Séadraka-katha, 
which is now lost; and only one verse of theirs is preserved by 
Jablana (59. 35) and Sarigadhara (No. 3822) in their antho- 
logies.” Of Kaviputra also, who is cited in the dual, we have 
nothing but one verse only, given in the Subhasitavali (No. 2227), 
but the verse now stands in Bhartrhari’s Satakas (Srigara°, 
st, 3) 

A definite landmark, however, is supplied by the Harsa-carita 
of Banabhatta who,as a contemporary of King Harsavardhana 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj, belonged to the first half of the 7th 
century A.D., and who, in the preface to this work, pays homage 
to some of his distinguished predecessors. Besides an un- 
named author of a Vdsavadattaé, who may or may not be 
Subandhu, le mentions Bhattira Haricandra who wrote an 
unnamed prose work, Saétavahana who compiled an anthology, 
Pravarascna whose fame travelled beyond the seas by his Setu 
(-bandha), Bhisa who composed some distinctive dramas, Kāli- 
dasa whose flower-like honicd words ever bring delight, the 
author of the Brhat-kathé, and Adhyaraja. Of Bhattira 


| tan Siidrukakatha-harau vandyau Ramilc-Somilau | yoyor deayoh kācyam dsid ardha- 
narigsvaropamau || , cited in Jahlana, op cit. 

2 One verse under Ramilake is given by Sbhr, No, 1698. The Sitdraka-katha is men- 
tioned and quoted by Bhoja in his Srrgara-prakasa; the name of tle heroine is givea as 
Vioayavali. 

3 The stanze, bowever, ia given anonymously in Kes (No. 473) and attributed to 
Rāiasekhara in Skm (ii, 66. 5). 
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Haricandra? and Adhyaraja' we know nothing; but it is clear 
that the fame of the remaining well known authors must 
have been wide-spread by the 7th century A.D. Although the 
respective dates of these works and authors cannot be fixed with 
certainty, it can be assumed from Banabhatta’s enumeration that 
the period preceding him formed one of the most distinguished 
epochs of Kavya literature, the development of which probably 
proceeded apace with the flourishing of Sanskrit culture under the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian 
era. 

This conclusion receives confirmation from the wide culti- 
vation of the Kivya form of prose and verse in the inscrip- 
tional records of this period, of which not less than fifteen 
specimens of importance will be found in the third volume of 
Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum.* Their Kavya-features 
and importance in literary history have long since been ably 
discussed by Bühler.* His detailed examination not only proves 
the existence of a body of elaborate prose and metrical writings 
in Kavya-style during these centuries, but also shows that the 
manner in which these Pragasti-writers conform to the rules 
of Alamkara, crystallised later in the oldest available treatises 
like those of Bhamaha and Dandin, would establish the 
presumption of their acquaintance with some rules of Sanskrit 


1 Most scholars have accepted Pischel’s contention (Nachrichten d. kgl. Geseilschaft d. 
Wissenschaften Göttingen, 1901, p. 486 f.) that the word ddhyardja in st. 18 is not a 
proper name of any poet but refers to the poet’s patron King Harga himself. But the verse 
has difficulties of interpretation, for which see F. W. Thomas and others in JRAS, 1903, 
p. 808; 1904, p. 155 f., 366, 544; 1905, p. 569 f. We also know from a stanza quoted in the 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana that there was a Prakrit poet named Adhyarāja, who ie mentioned 
slong with Sihastka; the commentary, however, explaining in a facile way that Adbyerāje 


stands for Saélivabana and Sabasaéoke for Vikrame! 
2 He is certainly not the Jaina Haricandra, author of the much later Dharmasarmabhyu- 


daya which gives a dull account of the saint Dharmanatha (ed. NSP, Bombay, 1899). Our 
Haricandra is apparently mentioned in a list of great poets in Skm (6. 26. 5), and quoted in 


the anthologies. 
3 Calcutta, 1888, Some of these inscriptional records will be found in a convenient 


form in Devanagari in D. B. Diskalkar’s Selections from Inscriptions, Vol. I (Rajkot, 1925), 
d Ip Die indischen Inschriften, cited ebove. 
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poetics. The most interesting of these inscriptions is the 
panegyric of Samudragupta by MHarisena, engraved on a 
pillar at Allahabad (about 350 A.D.), which commences with 
eight stanzas (some fragmentary) describing vividly the death of 
Candragupta I and accession of his son Samudragupta, then 
passes over to one long sonorous prose sentence and winds up 
with an eulogistic stanza,—all composed in the best manner of 
the Kavya. Likewise remarkable is the inscription of Virasena, 
the minister of Candragupta II, Samudragupta’s successor. 
Some importance attaches also to the inscription of Vatsabhatti, 
which consists of a series of 44 stanzas celebrating (in 473 A.D.) 
the consecration of a Sun-temple at Dasapura (Mandasor), from 
the fact that the poetaster is alleged to have taken Kālidāsa as 
his model ; but the literary merit of this laboured composition 
need not be exaggerated. 


2. Tur ENVIRONMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KAvVYA 


It is noteworthy that in Harisena’s Pragasti, Samudragupta 
is mentioned not only as a friend and patron of pects but as a 
poet himself, who like Rudradiman before him, composed poems 
of distinction enough to win for himself tbe title of Kaviraja or 
king of poets.’ Amiable flattery it may be, but the point is 
important ; for, the tradition of royal authors, as well as of royal 
patrons of authors, continues throughout the history of Sanskrit 
literature. The very existence of royal inscriptions written in 
Kavya-style, as well as the form, content and general outlook 
of the Kavya literature itself, indicates its close connexion with 
the courts of princes, and explains the association of Agvaghoga 
with Kaniska, of Kalidasa with a Vikramaditya, or of Bana- 
bhatta with Harsavardhana. The royal recognition not only 
brought wealth and fame to the pocts, but also sorne leisure for 


1 For other examples of poet-kings see introduction to the edition of Priyadarsika by 
Nariman, Jackon and Ogden, pp. xxxv-xxxix. 
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Serious composition. In his Kavya-mimamsdé Rajasekhara 
speaks of literary assemblies held by kings for examination of 
works and reward of merit ; and even if we do not put faith in 
this or in the unhistorical pictures of poetical contests at royal 
courts given in the Bhoja-prabandha and Prabandha-cintamani, 
a vivid account is furnished by Makha in his Srikantha-carita 
(Canto XV) of one such assembly actually held by a minister of 
Jayasimha of Kashmir towards the middle of the 12th century. 
As a matter of fact, the Kavya literature appears to have been 
aristocratic from the beginning, fostered under the patronage of 
the wealthy or in the courts of the princes. Even if it does not 
lack serious interest, this literature naturally reflects the graces, 
as well as the artificialities, of courtly life; and its exuberant 
fancy is quite in kecping with the taste which prevailed in this 
atmosphere. The court-influence undoubtedly went a long way, 
not only in fostering a certain langour and luxuriance of style, 
but also in encouraging a marked preference of what catches the 
the eye to what touches the heart. 

In order to appreciate the Kavya, therefore, it is necessary 
to realise the condition under which it was produced and the 
environment in which it flourished. The pessimism of the 
Buddhistic ideal gradually disappeared, having been replaced by 
More accommodating views about the value of pleasure. Even 
the Buddhist author of the Nāgānanda does not disdain to weave 
a love-theme into his lofty story of Jimitavihana’s self-sacrifice ; 
and in his opening benedictory stanza he does not hesitate to 
represent the Buddha as being rallied upon his hard-heartedness 
by the ladies of Mara’s train. From Patafijali’s references we 
find that from its very dawn love is established as one of the 
dominant themes of the Kavya poetry. The Buddhist conceptior 


1 A similar verse with openly erotic imagery is ascribed to Aévaghoga in Kvs No. 2. 
°2 One fragment, at least, of a stanza is clearly erotic in subject in its description of the 
morning : taratanu sampravadanti kukiutah ''O fair-limbed cne, the cocks unite to proclaim "'. 
The full verse is fortunately supplied twelve centuries later by Kgemendra, who quotes it in 
his Aucitya-vicdro but attributes it wrongly to Kumaradasa. 
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of the love-god as Mara or Death gives way to that of the flower- 
arrowed deity, who is anticipated in the Atharva-veda and is 
established in the Epics, but whose appearance, names and 
personality are revived and developed in the fullest measure in 
the Kavya. The widely diffused Kavya manner and its prevail- 
ing love-interest invade even the domain of technical sciences ; 
and it is remarkable that the mathematician Bhaskaragupta not 
only uses elegant metres in his Lilavati but presents his algebrai- 
cal theorems in the form of problems explained to a fair maiden, 
of which the phraseology and imagery are drawn from the bees, 
flowers and other familiar objects of Kavya poetry. The celebra- 
tion of festivals with pomp and grandeur, the amusements of 
the court and the people, the sports in water, the game of 
swing, the plucking of flowers, song, dance, music, dramatic 
performances and other diversions, elaborate description of which 
forms the stock-in-trade of most Kavya-poets, bear witness not 
only to this new sense of life but also to the general demand for 
refinement, beauty and luxury. The people are capable of 
enjoying the good things of this world, while bearlily believing 
in the next. If pleasure with refinement is sought for in life, 
pleasure with elegance is demanded in art, Itis natural, there- 
fore, that the poetry of this period pleases us more than it moves; 
for life is seldom envisaged in its infinite depth and poignancy, or 
in its sublime heights of imaginative fervour, but is generally 
conceived in its playful moods of vivid enjoyment breaking 
forth into delicate little cameos of thought or fancy. 

The domivant Jove-motif of the Kavya is thus explained by 
the social environment in which it grows and from which alone 
it can obtain recognition. It is, however, not court-life alone 
ewhich inspires this literature. At the centre of it stands the 
Nagaraka, the polished man about town, whose culture, tastes 
and habits so largely mould this literature that he may be taken 
to be as typical of it as the priest or the philosopher is of the 
literature of the Brabmanas or the Upanisads.’ Apart from the 


1 H. Oldenberg, Die Literatur des alten Indien, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1908, pp. 198 f. 
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picture we get of him in the literature itself, we have a vivid 
sketch of an early prototype of the Nagaraka in the Kāma-sūtra 
or Aphorism of Erotics, attributed to Vatsyiayana. We are told 
that the well planned house of the Nagaraka is situated near a 
river or tank and surrounded by a lovely garden; in the garden 
there are, for amusement or repose, a summer house, a bower of 
creepers with raised parterre, and a carpeted swing in a shady 
spot. His living room, balmy with perfume, contains a bed, 
soft, white, fragrant and luxuriously furnished with pillows or 
cushions. There is also a couch, with a kind of stool at the head, 
on which are placed pigments, perfumes, garlands, bark of citron, 
canvas and a box of paint. A lute hanging from an ivory peg 
and a few books are also not forgotten. On the ground there isa 
spittoon, and not far from the couch a round seat with raised 
back and a board for dice. The Nagaraka spends his morning in 
bathing and elaborate toilet, applying ointments and perfumes to 
his body, collyrium to his eyes and red paint to his lips, chewing 
betel Icaves and citron-bark to add fragrance to his mouth, and 
looking at himself in the glass. After breakfast he listens to 
his parrots, kept in a cage outside his room, witnesses ram and 
cock fights and takes part in other diversions which he enjoys 
with his friends and companions. After a brief midday sleep, he 
dresses again, and joins his friends; and in the evening there 
is music, followed by joys of love. These are the habitual 
pleasures of the Nagaraka, but there are also occasional rounds of 
enjoyment, consisting of festivals, drinking parties, plays, con- 
certs, picnics in groves, excursions to parks or water-sports in 
lakes and rivers. ‘There are also sociai gatherings, often held in 
the house of the ladies of the demi-monde, where assemble men 
of wit and talent, and wherc artistic and poetic topics are freely 
discussed. The part played by the accomplished courtesan in the 
polished society of the time is indeed remarkable; and judging 
from Vasantasena,' it must be said that in ancient India of this 


1 Also the picture of Kamamadjeri in Ucchvasa If of Dandin’s romance; she is a 
typical courtesan, but highly accomplished and educated. 
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period, as in the Athens of Perikles, her wealth, beauty and 
power, as well as her literary and artistic tastes, assured for her 
an important social position. She already appears as a character 
in the fragment of an early Sanskrit play discovered in Central 
Asia, and it is not strange that Siidraka should take her as the 
heroine of his well known drama; for her presence and position 
must have offered an opportunity, which is otherwise denied to 
the Sanskrit dramatist (except through a legendary medium) of 
depicting romantic love between persons free and independent. 
The picture of the Nagaraka and his lady-friend, as we have it in 
literature, is undoubtedly heightened, and there is a great deal of 
the dandy and the dilettante in the socicty which they frequent; 
but we need not doubt that there is also much genuine culture, 
character and refinement. In later times, the Nagaraka degene- 
rates into a professional amourist, but originally he is depicted as 
a perfect man of the world, rich and cultivated, as well as witty, 
polished and skilled in the arts, who can appreciate poetry, 
painting and music, discuss delicate problems in the doctrine of 
love and has an extensive experience of human, especially femi- 
nine, character. 

The science of Erotics, thus, exercised a profound influence 
on the theory and practice of the poetry of tbis period. The 
standard work of Vatsyayana contains, besides several chapters on 
the art and practice of love, sections on the ways and means of 
winning and keeping a lover, on courtship and signs of love, on 
marriage and conduct of married life, and not a little on the 
practical psychology of the emotion of love. On the last men- 
tioned topic the science of Poetics, as embodied particularly in 
the specialised works on the erotic Rasa, went hand in hand; and 
it is almost impossible to appreciate fully the merits, as well as 
the defects, of Sanskrit love-poetry without some knowledge of 
the habits, modes of thought, literary traditions and fundamental 
poetical postulates recorded in these Sastras, the mere allusion “to 
one of which is enough to call up some familiar idea or touch 
some inner chord of sentiment. There is much in these treatises 
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which gives us an idealised or fanciful picture ; and the existence 
of the people of whom they speak was just as little a prolonged 
debauch as a prolonged idyll. There is also a great deal of scho- 
lastic formalism which loves subtleties and minutiae of classifica- 
tion. At the same time, the works bear witness to a considerable 
power of observation, and succeed in presenting a skilful and 
elaborate analysis of the erotic emotion, the theory of which came 
to have an intimate bearing on the practice of the poets. 

In this connexion a reference should be made to an aspect 
of Sanskrit love-poetry which has been often condemned as too 
sensual or gross, namely, its highly intimate description of the 
beauty of the feminine form and the delights of dalliance, as 
well as its daring indelicacies of expression. It should be recog- 
nised that much of this frankness is conventional; the Sanskrit 
poet is expected to show his skill and knowledge of the Kama- 
gastra by his minute and highly flavoured descriptions. But the 
excuse of convention cannot altogether condone the finical yet 
flaunting sensuality of the elaborate picture of love-sports, such 
as we find in Bhairavi, Māgha and their many followers (includ- 
ing the composers of later Bhinas) and such as are admitted by 
a developed but deplorable taste. Even the Indian critics, who 
are not ordinarily squeamish, are not sparing in their condemna- 
tion of some of these passages, and take even Kālidāsa to task 
for depicting the love-adventures of the divine pair in his 
Kumara-sambhava. A distinction, however, must be drawn 
between this conventional, but polished, and perhaps all the more 
regrettable, indecency of decadent poets, on the one hand, and 
the exasperatingly authentic and even blunt audacities of expres- 
sion, on the other, with which old-time authors season their 
erotic compositions. What the latter-day poets lack is the naiye 
exuberance or bonhomie of their predecessors, their easy and 
frank expression of physical affection in its exceedingly human 
aspect, and their sincere realisation of primal sensations, which 
are naturally gross or grotesque being nearer to life. It would 
be unjust and canting prudery to condemn these simpler moods 
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of passion and their direct expression, unless they are meaning- 
lessly vulgar. The point is too often forgotten that what we 
have here is not the love which dies in dreams, or revels in the 
mystic adoration of a phantom-woman. It does not talk about 
ideals and gates of heaven but walks on the earth and speaks of 
the passionate hunger of the body and the exquisite intoxication 
of the senses. The poets undoubtedly put a large emphasis on 
the body, and love appears more as self-fulfilment than as self- 
abnegation ; but in this preference of the body there is nothing 
debasing or prurient. The essential realism of passion, which 
cannot live on abstraction but must have actualities to feed upon, 
does not absolve a truly passionate poet from the contact of the 
senses and touch of the earth; but from this, his poetry springs 
Antaeus-like into fuller being. Modern taste may, with reason, 
deprecate the intimate description of personal beauty and delights 
of Jove in later Sanskrit poetry, but even here it must be clearly 
understood that there is very seldom any ignoble motive behind 
its conventional sensuousness, that there is no evidence of 
delight in uncleanness, and that it always conforms to the 
standard of artistic beauty. Comparing Sanskrit poetry with 
European classical literature in this respect, a Western critic 
very rightly remarks that ‘‘ there is all the world of difference 
between what we find in the great poets of India and the frank 
delight of Martial and Petronius in their descriptions of immoral 
scenes.” The code of propriety as well as of prudery differs 
with different people, but the Sanskrit poet seldom takes leave 
of his delicacy of feeling and his sense of art; and even if he 
is ardent and luxuriant, he is more openly exhilarating than 
offensively cynical. 

. The Sanskrit poet cannot also forget that, beside his 
elegant royal patron and the cultivated Nagaraka, he had a more 
exacting audience in the Rasika or Sahrdaya, the man of taste, 
the connoisseur, whose expert literary judgment is the final test 
of his work. Such a critic, we are told, must not only possess 
technical knowledge of the requirements of poetry, but also a 
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fine capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, born of wide culture 
and sympathetic identification with the feelings and ideas of 
the poet. The Indian ideal of the excellence of poetry is 
closely associated with a peculiar condition of artistic enjoy- 
ment, known as Rasa, the suggestion of which is taken to be 
its function, and in relation to which the appreciator is called 
Rasika. It is a reflex of the sentiment, which has been suggest- 
ed in the poem, in the mind of the appreciator, as a relishable 
condition of impersonal enjoyment resulting from the idealised 
creation of poetry. The evoking of sentiment, therefore, is 
considered to be the most vital function of poetry; and stress is 
put more and more on sentimental composition to the exclusion 
of the descriptive or ornamental. But here also the theorists 
are emphatic that in the art of suggesting this sentimental 
enjoyment in the reader's mind, the poetic imagination must 
show itself. As Oldenberg* remarks with insight, the Indian 
theorists permit intellestual vigour and subtlety, the masculine 
beauty, to stand behind that of the purely feminine enjoyment 
born of the finest sensibility. Both these traits are found in the 
literature from the beginning—the idea of delectable rapture 
side by side with a strong inclination towards sagacity and 
subtlety. Itis true that the dogmatic formalism of a scholastic 
theory of poetry sinks to the level of a cold and monotonously 
inflated rhetoric ; but the theorists are at the same time not 
blind to finer issues, nor are they indifferent to the supreme 
excellence of real poetry? and the «aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. They take care to add that, despite dogmas and 
formulas, the poetic imagination must manifest itself as the 
ultimate source of poetic charm. The demands that are made 
of the poet are, thus, very exacting; he must not only be 
initiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements but. 
must also possess poetic imagination (Sakti), aided by culture 
1 Die Literatur des alten Indien, p. 207 f. 


2 Cf. Anandavardhana, p. 29: asminn att-vicitra-kaviparampard-tahini samsdre Kāli- 
dasa-prabhrtayo dvitra pantcasd vā mahakaraya iti ganyate. 
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(Vyutpatti) and practice (Abhydsa). Even if we do not rely 
upon Rajasgekhara’s elaborate account of the studies which 
go to make up the finished poet, there can be no doubt 
that considerable importance is attached to the ‘‘ education ” of 
the poet, whose inborn gifts alone would not suffice, and for 
whose practical guidance in the devices of the craft, convenient 
manuals ° are elaborately composed. 


It is not necessary to believe that the poet is actually an 
adept in the long list of arts and sciences? in which he is required 
to be proficient ; but it is clear that he is expected to possess (and 
be is anxious to show that he does possess) a vast fund of useful 
information in the various branches of learning. Literature is 
regarded more and more as a learned pursuit and as the product 
of much cultivation. No doubt, a distinction is made between 
the Vidvat and the Vidagdha, between a man versed in belles- 
lettres and a dry and tasteless scholar; but it soon becomes a 
distinction without much difference. The importance of inspira- 
tion is indeed recognised, but the necessity of appealing to a 
learned audience is always there. It is obvious that in such an 
atmosphere the literature becomes rich and refined, but natural 


l Sea F. W. Thomas, Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 397 f; S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, 
IL, pp. 357 f, 42 f.n., 52; Keith, HSL, pp. 438-41. Rajaéekbara gives an interesting, but 
somewhat heightened, picture of the daily life and duties of the poet, who is presented as a 
man of fashion and wealth, of purity in body, mind and speech, but assiduous and hard- 
working at his occupation. 


2 These works furnish elaborate hints on the construction of different metres, on the dia: 
pley of word-skill of various kinds, on jeux de mots and tricks of producing double meaning, 
conundrums, riddles, alliterative and chiming verses, nnd various other devices of verbal in- 
genuity. They give instructions on the employment of similes and enumerate a large number 
of ordinary parallelisms for that purpose. They give lists of Kavi-samayas or conventions 

eobgerved by poets, and state in detail what to describe and how to describe. 


3 The earliest of such lists is given by Bbhamaha I. 9, which substantially agrees 
with that of Rudrata (I. 18); but Varmana (I.8.29-21) deals with the topic in same detail. The 
longest list includes Grammar, Lexicon, Metrics, Rhetoric, Arts, Dramaturgy, Morale, Erotice, 
Politics, Law, Logic, Legends, Religion and Philosophy, as well as such miscellaneous sub- 
jects as Medicine, Botany, Mineralogy, knowledge of precious stones, Elephant-lore, Veteri- 
nary science, Art of War and Weapons, Art of Gambling, Magic, Astrology and Astronomy, 
knowledge of Vedic rites and ceremonies, and of the ways of the world. 
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ease and spontaneity are sacrificed for studied effects, and re- 
finement leads perforce to elaboration. 

The Kavya, thercfore, appears almost from its very begin- 
ning as the careful work of a trained and experienced specialist. 
The technical analysis of a somewhat mechanical Rhetoric leads 
to the working of thc rules and means of the poetic art into a 
system ; and this is combined with a characteristic love of adorn- 
ment, which demands an ornamental fitting out of word and 
thought. The difficulty of the language, as well as its com- 
plexity, naturally involves prolonged endeavour and practice for 
effective mastery, but it also affords endless opportunity and 
temptation for astonishing feats of verbal jugglery, which 
perhaps would not be possible in any other language less accommo- 
dating than Sanskrit. Leaving aside the grotesque experiments 
of producing verses in the shape of a sword, wheel or lotus, or of 
stanzas whicli have the same sounds when read forwards or back- 
wards, and other such verbal absurdities, the tricks in poetic 
form and decorative devices are undoubtedly clever, but they are 
often overdone. They display learned ingenuity more than real 
poetry, and the forced use of the language is often a barrier to 
quick comprehension. Some poets actually go to the length of 
boasting ' that their poem is meant for the learned and not for 
the dull-witted, and is understandable only by means of a com- 
mentary * The involved construction, recondite vocabulary, 
laboured embellishment, strained expression, and constant search 
after conceits, double meanings and metaphors undoubtedly 
justify their boasting; but they evince an exuberance of fancy 
and crudition rather than taste, judgment and real feeling. 
This tendency is more and more encouraged by the elaborate 
rules and definitions of Rhetoric, until inborn poetic fervour is 

1 E.g. Bhatti, XXII. 84; cyakhya-gamyam idam kacyam utsavah sudhiyam alam | hata 
durmedhasas casmin vidcat-priyatayd mayé it. Here the Vidagdbe is ignored deliberately for 
the Vidvat. 

2 Some authors had, in fact, to write their own commentaries to make themselves in- 


telligible. Even Anandavarchana who deprecates such tricke in his theoretical work does 


not steer clear of them in his Deci-ataka. 
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entirely obscured by technicalities of expression. In actual 
practice, no doubt, gifted poets aspire to untrammelled utterance; 
but the general tendency degenerates towards a slavish adherence 
to rules, which results in the overloading of a composition by 
complicated and laboured expressions. 

Comments have often been made on the limited range and 
outlook of Sanskrit literature and on the conventionality of its 
themes. It is partly the excessive love of form and expression 
which leads to a corresponding neglect of content and theme. 
It is of little account if the subject-matter is too thin and 
threadbare to support a long poem, or if the irrelevant and often 
commonplace descriptions and reflections hamper the course of 
the narrative; what does matter is that the diction is elaborately 
perfect, polished and witty, and that the poem conforms to the 
recognised standard,’ and contains the customary descriptions, 
however digressive, of spring, dawn, sunset, moonrise, water- 
sports, drinking bouts, amorous practices, diplomatic consulta- 
tions and military expeditions, which form the regular stock-in- 
trade of this ornate poetry. A large number of so-called poetic 
conventions (Kavi-samayas)? are established by theorists 
and mechanically repeated by poets, while descriptions of 
things, qualities and actions are stereotyped by fixed epithets, 
cliché phrases and restricted formulas. Even the various motifs 
which occur in legends, fables and plays? are worn out by repeti- 


1 See Dandin, Kavyddarsa, I. 14.19; Viévandtha, Sahitye-darpana, VI. 315-25, ets. 

2 For a list of poetic conventions see Rajasekhara, Kavya-mimamsa, XIV; Amaravimha, 
Kacya-kalpalata, I. 5; Sahitya-derpana, V11. 28-24, ete. Bome of tbe commonest artificial con- 
ventions ere; the parting of the Cakravéka bird at night from its mate; the Cakora feeding 
on the woonbeams; the blooming of the Aéoka et the touch of a lady's feet; fame and 
laughter described as white; the flower-bow and bee-string of the god of love, etc. Originally 
the writers on poetics appear to have regarded these as established by Lhe bold usage of the 
poet (kavi-prau@hobti-siddha), but they are gradually stereotyped as poetical commonplaces. 

3 Such as the vision of Lhe beloved in a dream, the talking parrot, the magic steed, the 
fatal effect of an ascetic’s curse, transformation of shapes, change of sex, the art of entering 
into another's body, the voice in the air, the token of recognition, royal love for a lowly 
maiden and the ultimate discovery of her real status as a princess, minute portraiture of the 
heroine's personal beauly and the generous qualities of the hero, description of pangs of 
thwarted love and sentimental longing. M. Bloomfield (Festscrift Ernst Windisch, Leipzig, 
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tion and lose thereby their element of surprise and charm. The 
question of imitation, borrowing or plagiarism’ of words or ideas 
assumes importance in this connexion ; for it involves a test of 
the power of clever reproduction, or sometimes a criticism of 
some weakness in the passages consciously appropriated but 
improved in the course of appropriation. 


The rigidity, which these commonplaces of conventional 
rhetoric acquire, is the result, as well as the cause, of the time- 
honoured tendency of exalting authority and discouraging origi- 
nality, which is a remarkable characteristic of Indian culture in 
general and of its literature in particular, and which carries the 
suppression of individuality too far. It is in agreement with 
this attitude that Sanskrit Poetics neglects a most vital aspect of 
its task, namely, the study of poetry as the individualised expres- 
sion of the poet’s mind, and confines itself more or less to a 
normative doctrine of technique, to the formulation of laws, 
modes and models, to the collection and definition of facts and 
categories and to the teaching of the means of poetic expression. 
This limitation not only hinders the growth of Sanskrit Poetics 
into a proper study of Aesthetic,’ but it also stands in the way 
of a proper appreciation and development of Sanskrit literature. 
The theory almost entirely ignores the poetic personality in a 
work of art, which gives it its particular shape and individual 
character. Sanskrit Poetics cannot explain satisfactorily, for 


1914, pp. 349-61; JAOS, XXXVI, 1917, p. 54-89; XL, 1920, pp. 1-24; XLIV, 1924, pp. 202-42), 
W. Norman Brown (JAOS, XLVII, 1927, pp. 3-24), Penzer (in his ed, of Tawney's tre. of 
Kathé-sarit-ségara, ‘Ocean of Story’) and others have studied in detail some of these motifs 
recurring in Sanskrit literature. Also see Bloomfield in Amer. Journ. of Philology, XL, pp. 
1-86 ; XLI, pp. 809-85; XLIV, pp. 97-138, 193-229 ; XLVII, pp. 205-233; W. N. Brown in ibid., 
XL, pp. 423-30; XLII, pp.122-51; XLIII, pp. 289-317; Studies in Honour of M. Bloomfield, 
pp. 89-104, 211-24 (Ruth Norton) ; E. H. Burlingame in JRAS, 1917, pp. 429.67, ete. 


1 The question is discussed by Anandavardhana, Dhuanydloka, III. 12 f.; Rajaéekhara 
Kāvya-nīmāmsā, X1 f; Ksemendra, Kavikanthabharana, 11,1; Hemacandra, Kaoyanuéasana 
pp. 8f. See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, II, pp. 362, 373. 


2 See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics usa Study of Aesthetic in Dacca Unirezse ies, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 80-124. A CU 2 NS 
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instance, the simple question as to why the work of one poet is 
not the same in character as that of another, or why two works 
of the same poet are not the same. To the Sanskrit theorist a 
composition isa work of art if it fulfils the prescribed require- 
ments of ‘ qualities, of ‘ornaments,’ of particular arrangements 
of words to suggest a scnse or a sentiment; it is immaterial: 
whether the work in question is Raghu-vaméa or Naisadha. The 
main difference which he will probably see between these two 
works will probably consist of the formal cmployment of this or 
that mode of diction, or in their respective skill of suggesting 
this or that meaning of the words. The theorists never bother 
themselves about the poetic imagination, which gives each a 
distinct and unique shape by a fusion of impressions into an 

„organic, and not a mechanic, whole. No doubt, they solemnly 
affirm the necessity of Pratibhā or poetic imagination, but in 
their theories the Pratibhā does not assume any important or 
essential rôle ; and in practical application tbey go further and 
speak of making a poct into a poet. Butit is forgotten that a 
work of art is the expression of individuality, and that individua- 
lity vever repeats itself nor conforms to a prescribed mould. It 
is hardly recognised that what appeals to us in a poem is the 
poetic personality which reveals itself in the warmth, movement 
and integrity of imagination and expression. No doubt, the poet 
can astonish us with his wealth of facts and nobility of thought, 
or with his cleverness in the manipulation of the language, but 
this is not what we ask of a poet. What we want is the expres- 
sion of a poetic mind, in contact with which our minds may be 
moved. If this is wanting, we call his work dull, cold or flat, 
and all the learning, thought or moralising in the world cannot 
save a work from being a failure. The Sanskrit theorists justly 
remark that culture and skill should assist poetic power or per- 
sonality to reveal itself in its proper form, but what they fail to 
emphasise is that any amount of culture and skill cannot ‘make’ 
a poet, and that a powerful poetic personality must justify a work 
of art by itself. 
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The result is that Sanskrit poetry is made to conform to 
certain fixed external standard attainable by culture and practice ; 
and the poetic personality or imagination, cramped within pres- 
cribed limits, is hardly allowed the fullest scope or freedom to 
create new forms of beauty. Although the rhetoricians put 
forward a theory of idealised enjoyment as the highest object of 
poetry, yet the padagogic and moralistic objects are enumerated 
in unbroken tradition. In conformity with the learned and 
scholastic atmosphere in which it flourishes, poetry is valued for 
the knowledge it brings or the lessons it inculcates, and is 
regarded as a kind of semi-sistra; while the technical analysis and 
authority of the rhetorician tend to eliminate the personality of 
the poet by mechanising poetry. The exaltation of formal skill 
and adherence to the banalities of a formal rhetoric do not 
sufficiently recognise that words and ornaments, as symbols, 
are inseparable from the poetic imagination, and that, 
as such, they are not fixed but mobile, not an embalmed 
collection of dead abstractions, but an ever elusive series of 
living particulars. Sanskrit literature is little alive to these 
considerations, and accepts a normative formulation of poetic 
expression. But for the real poet, as for the real speaker, there 
is hardly an armoury of ready-made weapons he forges his 
own weapons to fight his own particular battles. 

It must indeed be admitted that the influence of the theorists 
on the latter-day poets was not an unmixed good. While the 
poetry gained in niceties and subtleties of expression, it lost 
a great deal of its unconscious freshness and spontaneity. It 
is too often flawed by the very absence of flaws, and its want 
of imperfection makes it coldly perfect. One can never deny 
that the poet is still a sure and impeccable master of his craft; 
but he seldom moves or transports. The pictorial effect, the 
musical cadence and the wonderful spell of language are undoubted, 
but the poetry is more exquisite than passionate, more studied 
and elegant than limpid and forceful. We have heard so much 
about the artificiality and tediousness of Sanskrit classical 
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poetry that it is not necessary to emphasise the point ; but the 
point which has not been sufficiently emphasised is that the 
Sanskrit poets often succeed in getting out of their very narrow 
and conventional material such beautiful effects that criticism 
is almost afraid to lay its cold dry finger on these fine blossoms 
of fancy. It should not be forgotten that this literature is not 
the spontaneous product of an uncritical and ingenuous age, 
but that it is composed for a highly cultured audience. It pre- 
supposes a psychology and a rhetoric which have been reduced 
to a system, and which possesses a peculiar phraseology and a 
set of conceits of their own. We, therefore, meet over and 
over again with the same tricks of expression, the same strings 
of nouns and adjectives, the same set of situations, the same 
groups of conceits and the same system of emotional analysis. 
In the lesser poets the sentiment and expression are no longer 
fresh and varied but degenerate into rigid artistic conventions. 
But the greater poets very often work up even these romantic 
commonplaces and agreeable formulas into new shapes of beauty. 
Even in the artificial bloom and perfection there is almost always 
a strain of the real and ineffable tone of poetry. It would 
seem, therefore, that if we leave aside the mere accidents of 
poetry, there is no inherent lack of grasp upon its realities. It 
is admitted that the themes are narrow, the diction and imagery 
are conventional, and the ideas move in a fixed groove; but the 
true poetic spirit is not always wanting, and it is able to trans- 
mute the rhetorical and psychological banalities into fine things 
of art. 

The Sanskrit poet, for instance, seldom loses an opportunity 
of making a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and 
their inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable. The 
production of fine sound-effects by a delicate adjustment of word 
and sense is an art which is practised almost to prefection, It 
cannot be denied that some poets are industrious pedants in 
their strict conformity to rules and perpetrate real atrocities by 
their lack of subtlety and taste in matching the sense to 
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the sound; but, generally speaking, one must agree with the 
appreciative remarks of a Western critic that ‘‘ the classical 
poets of India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to 
which literatures of other countries afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing joy’’ The 
extraordinary flexibility of the language and complete mastery 
over it make this possible; and the theory which classifies 
Sanskrit diction on the basis of sound-effects and prescribes 
careful rules about them is not altogether futile or pedantic. 
One of the means elaborately employed for achieving this end 
is the use of alliteration and assonance of various kinds. Such 
verbal devices, no doubt, become flat or fatiguing in meaning- 
less repetition, but in skilled hands they produce remarkable 
effects which are perhaps not attainable to the same extent in 
any other language. Similar remarks apply to the fondness 
for paronomasia or double meaning, which the uncommon 
resources of Sanskrit permit. In languages like English, 
punning lends itself chiefly to comic effects and witticisms or, 
as in Shakespeare’, to an occasional flash of dramatic feeling; 
but in classical languages it is capable of serious employment as a 
fine artistic device.? It is true that it demands an intellectual 
strain disproportionate to the aesthetic pleasure, and becomes 
tiresome and ineffective in the incredible and incessant torturing 
of the language found in such lengthy triumphs of misplaced 
ingenuity as those of Subandhu and Kaviraja ; but sparingly 
and judiciously used, the puns are often delightful in their terse 
brevity and twofold appropriateness. The adequacy of the 
language and its wonderful capacity for verbal melody are also 
utilised by the Sanskrit poet in a large number of lyrical measures 
of great complexity, which are employed with remarkable skill 
and sense of rhythm in creating an unparalleled series of musical 
word-pictures. 


1 Merchant of Venice, 1V. 1,128; Julius Caeser, I, 2, 156 (Globe Ed.), 
2 Cf. Dandin’s dictum : fesal} pugndti sarvasu prayo vakroktisu srtyam. 
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The elegance and picturesqueness of diction are, again, 
often enhanced by the rolling majesty of long compounds, the 
capacity for which is inherent in the genius of Sanskrit 
and developed to the fullest extent.. The predilection for 
long compounds, especially in ornate prose, is indeed often 
carried to absurd excesses, and is justly criticised for the 
construction of vast sentences extending over several pages and 
for the trick of heaping epithet upon epithet in sesquipedalian 
grandeur ; but the misuse of this effective instrument of synthetic 
expression should not make us forget the extraordinary power of 
compression and production of unified picture which it can 
efficiently realise. It permits a subtle combination of the 
different elements of a thought or a picture into a perfect whole, 
in which the parts coalesce by inner necessity; and it has been 
rightly remarked that ‘‘ the impression thus created on the 
mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical speech like English, 
in which it is necessary to convey the same content, not ina 
single sentence syntactically merged into a whole, like the idea 
which it expresses, but in a series of loosely connected predica- 
tions’? Such weil-knit compactness prevents the sentences from 
being jerky, flaccid or febrile, and produces undoubted sonority, 
dignity and magnificence of diction, for which Sanskrit is always 
remarkable, and which cannot be fully appreciated by one who 
is accustomed to modern analytical languages. 

The inordinate length of ornate prose sentences is set off by 
the brilliant condensation of style which is best seen in the 
gnomic ‘and epigrammatic stanzas, expressive of maxims of 
sententious wisdom with elaborate terseness and flash of wit. 
The compact neatness of paronomasia, antithesis and other verbal 
figures often enhances the impressiveness of these pithy sayings; 
and their vivid precision is not seldom rounded off by appropriate 
similes and metaphors. The search for metaphorical expression 
is almost a weakness with the Sanskrit poets ; but, unless it is a 
deliberately pedantic artifice, the force and beauty with which it 
is employed cannot be easily denied. The various forms of 
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metaphors and similes are often a source of fine surprise by their 
power of happy phraseology and richness of poetical fancy. 
The similarities, drawn from a fairly wide range, often display 
a real freshness of observation, though some of them. become 
familiar conventions in later poetry ; and comparison in some 
form or other becomes one of the most effective means of 
stimulating the reader’s imagination by suggesting more than 
what is said. When the similarity is purely verbal, it is witty 
and neat, but the poet seldom forgets to fit his comparison to the 
emotional content or situation. 

Closely connected with this is the power of miniature 
painting, compressed in a solitary stanza, which is a charac- 
teristic of the Kavya and in which the Sanskrit poets excel to a 
marvellous degree. In the epic, the necessity of a continuous 
recitation, which should flow evenly and should not demand too 
great a strain on the audience, makes the poet alive to the unity 
of effect to be produced by subordinating the consecutive stanzas 
to the narrative as a whole. The method which is evolved in the 
Kavya is different. No doubt, early poets like Asgvaghosa and 
Kālidāsa do not entirely neglect effective narration, but the later 
Kavya attaches hardly any importance to the theme or story and 
depends almost exclusively on the appeal of art finically displayed 
in individual stanzas. The Kavya becomes a series of miniature 
poems or methodical verse-paragraphs, loosely strung on the 
thread of the narrative. Hach clear-cut stanza is a separate 
unit in itself, both grammatically and in sense, and presents a 
perfect little picture. Even though spread out over several 
cantos, the Kavya really takes the form, not of a systematic and 
well knit poem, but of single stanzas, standing by themselves, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single idea, a single phage 
of emotion, or a single situation in a complete and daintily 
finished form. If this tradition of the stanza-form is not fully 
satisfactory in a long composition, where unity of effect is 
necessary, it is best exemplified in the verse-portion of the 
dramas, as well as in the Satakas, such as those of Bhartyhari and 
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Amaru, in which the Sanskrit poetry of love, resignation or 
reflection finds the most effective expression in its varying moods 
and phases. Such miniature painting, in which colours are 
words, is a task of no small difficulty ; for it involves the perfect 
expression, within very restricted limits, of a pregnant idea or an 
intense emotion with a few precise and elegant touches. 

All this will indicate that the Sanskrit poet is more directly 
concerned with the consummate elegance of his art than with any 
message or teaching which he is called upon to deliver. It is 
indeed not correct to say that the poet does not take any interest 
in the great problems of life and destiny, but this is seldom writ 
large upon his work of art. Except in the drama which 
comprehends a wider and fuller life, he is content with the 
elegant symbols of reality rather than strive for the reality itself; 
and his work is very often nothing more than a delicate blossom 
of fancy, fostered in a world of tranquil calm. Nothing ruffles 
the pervading sense of harmony and concord; and neither deep 
tragedy nor great laughter is to be found in its fulness in Sanskrit 
literature. There is very seldom any trace of strife or discontent, 
clash of contrary passions and great conflicts; nor is there any 
outburst of rugged feelings, any great impetus for energy and 
action, any rich sense for the concrete facts and forces of life. 
There is also no perverse attitude which clothes impurity in the 
garb of virtue, or poses a soul-weariness in the service of callous 
wantonness. Bitter carnestness, grim violence of darker passions, 
or savage cynicism never mar the even tenor and serenity of these 
artistic compositions which, with rare exceptions, smooth away 
every scar and wrinkle which might have existed. It is not 
that sorrow or suffering or sin is denied, but the beltef in the 
essential rationality of the world makes the poet idealistic in 
his outlook and placidly content to accept the life around 
him, while the purely artistic attitude makes him transcend the 
merely personal. The Sanskrit poet is undoubtedly pessimistic 
in his belief in the inexorable law of Karman and rebirth, but 
his unlimited pessimism with regard to this world is toned down 
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by his unlimited optimism with regard to the next. It fosters 
in him a stoical resignation, an epicurean indifference and a 
mystic hope and faith, which paralyse personal energy, suppress 
the growth of external life and replace originality by sub- 
mission. On the other hand, this is exactly the atmosphere 
which is conducive to idealised creation and serenity of 
purely artistic accomplishment, in which Sanskrit poetry 
excels. 

This complacent attitude towards life falls in with the view 
of Sanskrit Poetics which distinguishes the actual world from 
the world of poetry, where the hard and harsh facts of life 
dissolve themselves into an imaginative system of pleasing fictions. 
It results in an impersonalised and ineffable aesthetic enjoyment, 
from which every trace of its component or material is obliterated. 
In other words, love or grief is no longer experienced as: love or 
grief in its disturbing poignancy, but as pure artistic sentiment 
of blissful relish cvoked by the idealised poctic creation. To 
suggest this delectable condition of the mind, to which the name 
of Rasa is given is regarded both by theory and practice to be 
the aim of a work of art; and it is seldom thought necessary 
to mirror life by a direct portrayal of fact, incident or character. 
It is for this reason that the delineation of sentiment becomes 
important—and even disproportionately important—in poetry, 
drama and romance; and all the resources of poetic art and 
imagination are brought to bear upon it. Only a secondary or 
even nominal interest is attached to the story, theme, plot or 
character, the unfolding of which is often made to wait till the 
poet finishes his lavish sentimental descriptions or his refined 
outpourings of sentimental verse and prose. 

This over-emphasis on impersonalised poetic sentiment and 
its idealised enjoyment tends to encourage grace, polish and 
fastidious technical finish, in which fancy has tbe upper 
hand of passion and ingenuity takes the place of feeling, Except 
perhaps in a poet like Bhavabhiti, we come across very little of 
rugged and forceful description, very little of naturalness and 
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simplicity, hardly any genuine emotional directness, nor any 
love for all that is deep and poignant, as well as grand and 
awe-inspiring, in life and nature. Even Kālidāsa’s description 
of the Himalayas is more pleasing and picturesque than stately 
and sublime. The tendency is more towards the ornate and the 
refined than the grotesque and the robust, more towards har- 
monious roundness than jagged angularity, more towards 
achieving perfection of form than realising the integrity and 
sincerity of primal sensations. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that there is no real lyric on a large scale in Sanskrit that its 
so-called dramas are mostly dramatic poems; that its historical 
writings achieve poetical distinction but are indifferent to mere 
fact; that its prose romances sacrifice the interest of theme 
to an exaggerated love of diction; and that its prose in general 
feels thé effect of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the Sanskrit poet is quite at home in the 
depiction of manly and heroic virtues and the ordinary emotions 
of life, even if they arc presented in a refined domesticated form. 
However self-satisfied he may appear, the poet has an undoubted 
grip over the essential facts of life; and this is best seen, not in 
the studied and elaborate masterpieces of great pocts, but in the 
detached lyrical stanzas, in the terse gnomic verses of wordly 
wisdom, in the simple prose tales and fables, and, above all, in 
the ubiquitous delineation of the erotic feeling in its infinite 
variety of moods and fancies. There is indeed a great deal of 
what is conventional, and even artificial, in Sanskrit love-poetry ; 
it speaks of love not in its simplicities but in its subtle moments. 
What is more important to note is that it consists often of the 
exaltation of love for love’s sake, the amorous cult, not usually 
of a particular woman, a Beatrice or a Laura, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful. But in spite of all 
this, the poets display a perfect knowledge of this great human 
emotion in its richness and variety and in its stimulating situa- 
tions of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, triumph and defeat. If 
they speak of the ideal woman, the real woman is always before 
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their eyes. The rhetorical commonplaces and psychological 
refinements seldom obscure the reality of the sentiment ; and the 
graceful little pictures of the turns and vagaries of love are often 
remarkable for their fineness of conception, precision of touch 
and delicacy of expression. The undoubted power of pathos 
which the Sanskrit poet possesses very often invests these erotic 
passages with a deeper and more poignant note ; and the poetical 
expression of recollective tenderness in the presence of suffering, 
such as we find in Kālidāsa and Bhavabhiti, is unsurpassable for 
its vividness of imagery and unmistakable tone of emotional 
earnestness. But herc again the general tendency is to elaborate 
pathetic scenes in the theatrical sense, and to leave nothing to 
the imagination of the reader. The theorists are indeed emphatic 
that the sentiment should be suggested rather than expressed, 
and never lend their authority to the fatal practice of wordy 
exaggeration ; but this want of balance is perhaps due not 
entirely to an ineffective love of parade and futile adorning of 
trivialities, but also to an extreme seriousness of mind and 
consequent want of humour, which never allow the poet to 
attain the necessary sense of proportion and aloofness. There 
is enough of wit in Sanskrit literature, and it is often 
strikingly effective; but there is little of the saving grace of 
humour and sense of the ridiculous. Its attempts at both comic 
and pathetic effects are, therefore, often unsuccessful; and, as 
we have said, it very seldom achieves comedy in its higher forms 
or tragedy in its deeper sense. 

But the seriousness, as well as the artificiality, of Sanskrit 
literature is very often relieved by a wonderful feeling for 
natural scenery, which is both intimate and real. In spite of 
a great deal of magnificently decorative convention in painting, 
there is very often the poet’s freshness of observation, as well as 
the direct recreative or reproductive touch. In the delineation 
of buman emotion, aspects of nature are very often skilfuliy 
interwoven ; and most of the effective similes and metaphors of 
Sanskrit love-poetry are drawn from the surrounding familiar 
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scenes. The &tu-samhara, attributed to Kālidāsa, reviews the six 
Indian seasons in detail, and explains elegantly, if not with deep 
feeling, the meaning of the seasons for the lover. The same power 
of utilizing nature as the background of human emotion is seen 
in the Megha-diita, where the grief of the separated lovers is set 
in tbe midst of splendid natural scenery. The tropical summer 
and the rains play an important part in the emotional life of 
the people. It is during the commencement of the monsoon 
that the traveller returns home after long absence, and the expect- 
ant wives look at the clouds in eagerness, lifting up the ends of 
their curls in their hands; while the maiden, who in hot summer 
distributes water to the thirsty traveller at the wayside restiag 
places, the Prapa-palika as she is called, naturally evokes a large 
number of erotic verses, which are now scattered over the Antho- 
logies. Autumn also inspires beautiful sketches with its clear 
blue sky, flocks of white flying geese and meadows ripe with 
corn; and spring finds a place with its smelling mango-blossoms, 
southern breeze and swarm of humming bees. The groves 
and gardens of nature form the background not only to these 
little poems, and to the pretty little love-intrigues of the Sanskrit 
plays, but also to the larger human drama played in the hermi- 
tage of Kanva, to the passionate madness of Puriiravas, to the 
deep pathos of Rama’s hopeless grief for Sita in the forest of 
Dandaka, and to the fascinating love of Krsna and Radha on the 
banks of the Yamuna. 

It would appear that even if the Kavya literature was 
magnificent in partial accomplishment, its development was 
considerably hampered by the conditions under which it grew, 
and the environment in which it flourished. If it has great 
‘merits, its defects are equally great. It is easier, however, 
to magnify the defects and forget the merits; and it is often 
difficult to realise the entire mentality of these poets in order 
to appreciate their efforts in their proper light. The marvellous 
results attained even within very great limitations show that 
there was surely nothing wrong with the genius of the poets, 
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but something was wrong in the literary atmosphere, which 
cramped its progress and prevented the fullest enfranchisement 
of the passion and the imagination. The absence of another 
literature for comparison—for the later Prakrit and allied 
specimens are mainly derivative—was also a serious drawback, 
which would partially explain why its outlook is so limited and 
the principles of poetic art and practice so stereotyped. India, 
through ages, never stood in absolute isolation, and it could 
assimilate and transmute what it received; but Sanskrit 
literature had very few opportunities of a real contact with any 
other great literature. As in the drama, so in the romance 
and other spheres, we cannot say that there is any reliable 
ground to suppose that it received any real impetus from Greek 
or other sources; and it is a pity that such an impetus never 
came to give it new impulses and save it from stagnation. 

It should also be remembered that the term Kavya is not 
co-extensive with what is understood by the word poem or 
poetry in modern times. It is clearly distinguished from the 
‘epic,’ to which Indian tradition applies the designation of 
Itihasa; but the nomenclature ‘ court-epic asa term of com- 
promise is misleading. The underlying conception, general 
outlook, as well as the principles which moulded the Kavya are, 
as we have seen, somewhat different and peculiar. Generally 
speaking, the Kavya, with its implications and reticences, is 
never simple and untutored in the sense in which these 
terms can be applied to modern poetry; while sentimental 
and romantic content, accompanied by perfection of form, 
subtlety of expression and ingenious embellishment, is regarded, 
more or less, as essential. The Sanskrit Kavya is wholly 
dominated by a self-conscious idea of art and method; it: 
is not meant for undisciplined enjoyment, nor for the 
satisfaction of causal interest. The rationale is furnished 
by its super-normal or super-individual character, recognised 
by poetic theory, which rules out personal passion and empha- 
sises purely artistic emotion. This is also obvious from the 
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fact that the bulk of this literature is in the metrical form. 
But both theory and practice make the Kavya extensive enough 
to comprehend in its scope any literary work of the imagination, 
and refuse to recognise metre as essential. It, therefore, includes 
poetry, drama, prose romance, folk-tale, didactic fable, historical 
writing and philosophical verse, religious and gnomic stanza,— 
in fact, every branch of literature, which may be contained 
within the denomination of belles- lettres i in the widest sense, to 
the exclusion of whatever is purely technical or occasional. One 
result of this attitude is that while the drama tends towards the 
dramatic poem, the romance, tales and even historical or 
biographical sketches are highly coloured by poetical and stylistic 
effects. In construction, vocabulary and ornament, the prose 
also becomes poetical. It is true that in refusing to admit that 
the distinction between prose and poetry lies in an external_fact, 
namely the metre, there is a recognition of the true character of 
poetic expression ; but in practice it considerably hampers the 
development of prose as prose. It is seldom recognised that 
verse and prose rhythms have entirely different values, and that 
the melody and diction of the one are not always desirable in the 
other. As the instruments of the two harmonies are not clearly 
differentiated as means of literary expression, simple and 
Vigorous prose hardly ever develops in Sanskrit; and its achieve- 
mentis ‘Poor in comparison with that of poetry, which almost 
exclusively predominates and even approximates prose towards 
itself. 


8, THe ORIGIN AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DRAMA 


The question of the origin and individual characteristics 
of the various types of literary composition comprised under the 
Kavya will be discussed in their proper places ; but since drama, 
like poetry, forms one of its important branches, we may briefly 
consider here its beginnings, as well as its object, scope and 
method, The drama, no doubt, as a subdivision of the Kavya, 
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partakes of most of its general characteristics, but since its 
form and method are different, it is necessary to consider it 
separately. 

The first definite, but scanty, record of the Sanskrit drama 
is found in the dramatic fragments, discovered in Central Asia 
and belonging to the early Kusana period, one of these fragments 
being actually the work of Asvaghoga. The discovery, of which 
we shall speak more later, is highly important from the histori- 
cal point of view; for the features which these fragments reveal 
undoubtedly indicate that the drama had already attained 
the literary form and technique which persist throughout its 
later course; and its fairly developed character suggests that 
it must have had a history behind it. This history, unfortun- 
ately, cannot be traced today, for the earlier specimens which 
might have enabled us to do so, appear to have perished in 
course of time. The orthodox account of the origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, by describing it as a gift from heaven in the 
form of a developed art invented by the divine sage Bharata, 
envelops it in an impenetrable mist of myth; while modern 
scholarship, professing to find the earliest manifestation of a 
ritual drama in the dialogue-hymns of the Rgveda and presuming 
a development of the dramatic from the religious after the manner 
of the Greek drama, shrouds the question of its origin in a still 
greater mist of speculation. 

The original purpose’ of some fifteen hymns of the Rgveda, 
which are obviously dialogues and arc recognised as such by the 
Indian tradition,’ is frankly obscure. Most of them, like those 
of Purtiravas and Urvasi (x. 95), Yama and Yami (x. 10), 
Indra, Indrani and Vyrsakapi (x. 86), Sarama and the Panis 
(x. 108), are not iu any way connected with the religious sacrifice, 

1 For a summary and discussion of lhe various theories and for references, eee Keith 


in ZDMG, ziv, 1910, p. 634 [, in JRAS, 1911, p. 979 f and in his Sanskrit Drama (hereafter 


cited as SD), p. 13 f. 

2 Both Savneka and Yaeka apply the term Samvada-sikte to most of these hymna, but 
cometimes the terms Itibasa and Akhyana are also employed. Even assuming popular origin 
and dramatic elements, the bymns are in no sense ballads or ballad-plays. 
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nor do they represent the usual type of religious hymns of prayer 
and thanksgiving; but they appear to possess a mythical or 
legendary content. It has been claimed that here we have the 
first signs of the Indian drama. The suggestion is that these 
dialogues call for miming; and connected with the ritual dance, 
song and music, they represent a kind of refined and sacerdotal- 
ised dramatic spectacle,’ or in fact, a ritual drama, or a Vedic 
Mystery Play in a nutshell,’ in which the priests assuming the 
rôles of divine, mythical or human interlocutors danced and 
sang? the hymns in dialogues. To this is added the further 
presumption’ that the hymns represent an old type of composi- 
tion, narrative in character and Indo-European in antiquity, in 
which there existed originally both prose and verse; but the 
verse, representing the points of interest or feeling, was carefully 
constructed and preserved, while the prose, acting merely as a con- 
necting link, was left to be improvised, and therefore never re- 
mained fixed nor was handed down. lt is assumed that the dialogues 
in the Rgvedic bymns represent the verse, the prose having 
disappeared before or after their incorporation into the Samhita ; 
and the combination of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama 
is alleged to be a legacy of this hypothetical Vedic Akhyana. 

{t must be admitted at once that the dramatic quality of the 
hymns is considerable, and that the connexion between the drama 
and the religious song and dance in genera! has been made clear 
by modern research. At first sight, therefore, the theory appears 
plausible; but it is based on several unproved and unnecessary 
assumptions. It is not necessary, for instance, nor is there any 
authority, for finding a ritual explanation of these hymns ; for 


1 8. Lévi, Thédtre indien, Paria, 1890, p. 3833F. 

2 Ty. von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rgveda, Leipzig, 1908; A. Hillebrandt, 
Bber die Anjānge des indischen Dramas, Munich, 1914, p. 22 f. 

3 J. Hertel in WZKM, XVIII, 1£04, p. 59 f, 187 f; XXIII, p. 273 f; XXIV, p. 117 f. 
Hertel maintains that unless singing ie presumed, itis not possible for a single speaker to 
make tbe necessary distinction between the different speakers preeupposed in the dialogues of 
the hymns. 

4 H. Olcenberg in ZDMG, XXXII, p. 54f; XXXIX, p. 52; and also in Zur Geschichte 
d. altindischen Prosa, Berlin, 1917, p. 53f. 
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neither the Indian tradition nor even modern scholarship admits 
the presumption that everything contained in the Rgveda is con- 
necied with the ritual. As a matter of fact, no ritual employment 
for these hymns is prescribed in the Vedic texts and commen- 
taries. We have also no record of such happenings as are com- 
placently imagined, nor of any ritual dance actually practised by 
the Vedic priests; the Rgvedic, as opposed to the Samavedic, 
hymns were recited and not sung; and later Vedic literature 
knows nothing of a dramatic employment of these hymns. It is 
true that some of the Vedic ritual, especially the fertility rites, 
like the Mahavrata, contains elements that are dramatic, but the 
existence of a dramatic ritual is no evidence of the existence of a 
ritual drama. It is also not necessary to conceive of these 
Rgvedic dialogue-hymns as having been in their origin a mixture 
of poor prose and rich verse for the purpose of explaining the 
occurrence of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama from its very 
beginning ; for the use of prose in drama is natural and requires 
no explanation, and, considering the epic tradition and the general 
predominance of the metrical form in Sanskrit literature, the 
verse is not unexpected. Doth prose and verse in the Sanskrit 
drama are too intimatcly related to have been separate in their 
origin. 

The modified form of the above theory,’ namely, that the 
Vedic ritual drama itself is borrowed from an equally hypothetical 
popular mime of antiquity, which is supposed to have included 
dialogue and abusive language, as well as song and dance, is an 
assumption which does not entirely dismiss the influence of reli- 
gious ceremonies, but believes that the dramatic element in the 
ritual, as well as the drama itself, had a popular origin. But to 
accept it, in the absence of all knowledge about popular or reli- 
gious mimetic entertainment in Vedic times,’ is extremely 

1 Sten Konow, Das ind. Drama, Berlin and Leipzig, 1920, p. 42 f. 
2 The analogy of the Y&tri, which is as much secular as bound up with religion in its 


origin, is interesting, but there is nothing to show that euch forms of popular entertainment 
actually existed in Vedic times. 
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difficult. The influence of the element of abusive language and 
amusing antics in the Horse-sacrifice, as well as in the Maha- 
vrata,’ appears to have been much exaggerated; for admittedly it 
is an ingredient of magic rites, and there is no evidence either of 
its popular character or of its alleged impetus towards the growth 
of the religious drama. The history of the Vidigaka of the 
Sanskrit drama,’ which is sometimes cited in support, is at most 
obscure. Heisan anomalous enough character, whose name 
implies that he is given to abuse and who is yet rarely such in the 
actual drama, who is a Brahmin and a ‘ high’ character and who 
yet speaks Prakrit and indulges in absurdities ; but his derivation 
from an imaginary degraded Brahmin of the hypothetical secular 
drama, on the one hand, is as unconvincing as his affiliation to a 
ritual drama, on the other, which is presumed from the abusive 
dialogue of the Brahmin student and the hataera in the Maha- 
vrata ceremony. An interesting parallel is indeed drawn from the 
history of the Elizabethan Fool, who was originally the ludicrous 
Devil of mediaeval Mystery Plays;’ but an argument from analogy 
is not a proof of fact. The Vidisaka’s attempts at amusing by 
his cheap witticisms about his gastronomical sensibilities are 
inevitable concessions to the groundlings and do not require the 
far-fetched invocation of a secular drama for explanation. ‘The 
use of Prakrit and Prakritic technical terminology in the Sanskrit 
drama, again, has been adduced in support of its popular 
origin, but we have no knowledge of any primitive Prakrit drama 
or of any early Prakrit drama turned into Sanskrit, and the 
occurrence of Prakritic technical terms may be reasonably referred 
to the practice of the actors. 

It seems, therefore, that even if the elements of the drama 
were present in Vedic times, there is no proof that the drama, 


1 A. Hillebrandt, Retuallitteratur, Strassburg, 1897, p. 157. 

2 Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 14-15. See also J. Huizinga, De Vidiisaka in het indisch 
toonee!, Groningen, 1897, p. 64 f, and M. Schuyler, The Origin of the Vidigaka in JAOS, XX, 
1899, p. 338 f. 

3 A, Hillebrandt, Die Anfänge, p. 24 f. 
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in however rudimentary form, was actually known. The actor 
is not mentioned, nor does any dramatic terminology occur. 
There may have been some connexion between the dramatic 
religious ceremonies and the drama in embryo, but the theory 
which seeks the origin of the Sanskrit drama in the sacred dance, 
eked out by song, gesture and dialogue, on the analogy of what 
happened in Greece or elsewhere, is still under the necessity of 
proving its thesis by actual evidence; and little faith can be 
placed on arguments from analogy. The application of Ridge- 
way’s theory ' of the origin of drama in general in the animistic 
worship of the dead is still less authenticated in the case of the 
Sanskrit drama ; for the performance is never meant here for 
the gratification of departed spirits, nor are the characters 
regarded as their representatives. 

As a reaction against the theory of sacred origin, we have 
the hypothesis of the purely secular origin of the Sanskrit drama. 
in the Puppet-play ° and the Shadow-play*; but here again the 
suggestions do not bear critical examination, and the lack of exact 
data precludes us from a dogmatic conclusion. While the refer- 
ence to the puppet-play in the Mahabharata’ cannot be exactly 
dated, its supposed antiquity and prevalence in India, if correct, 
do not necessarily make it the source of the Sanskrit drama; and 
its very name (from putrika, puttaliké) implies that it is only a 
make-believe or imitation and presupposes the existence of the 
regular play. The designations Sūtradhāra and Sthapaka need 
not refer to any original manipulation of puppets by ‘pulling 
strings’ or ‘arranging,’ but they clearly refer to the original 


1 Ae set forth in Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races, Cambridge, 
1918, also in JRAS, 1916, p. 821 f, 1917, p. 143 f, effectively criticised by Keith in JRAS, 
1916, p. 335 f , 1917, p. 140 f. 

2 R. Pischel in Die Heimat des Puppenspiels, Halle, 1909 (trs. into English by Mildred 
C. Tawney, London, 1902). 

3? Pischel in Das altindische Schattenspiel in SBAW, 1906, pp. 482-502, further ela- 
borated by H. Liiders in Die Saubhikas : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 4. indischen Drenas in 
SBAW, 1916, p. 698 f. 

4 XII. 294. 5, as explained by Nilakantha. 
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function of the director or stage-manager of laying out and con- 
structing the temporary playhouse. With regard to the shadow- 
play, in which shadow-pictures are produced by projection from 
puppets on the reverse side of a thin white curtain, the evidence 
of its connexion with the drama is late and indefinite,’ and 
therefore inconclusive. Whatever explanation ° may be given of 
the extremely obscure passage in Patafijali’s Mahabhdsya (ad. iii. 
1. 26) on the display of the Saubhikas, there is hardly any 
foundation for the view® that the Saubhikas discharged the func- 
tion of showing shadow-pictures and explaining them to the 
audience. The exact meaning, again, of the term Chāyā-nāțaka, 
found in certain plays, is uncertain; it is not admitted as a 
known genre in Sanskrit dramatic theory, and none of the so- 
called Chaya-nitakas is different in any way from the normal 
drama. The reference to the Javanese shadow-play does not 
strengthen the position, for it is not yet proved that the Javanese 
type was borrowed from India or that its analogue prevailed in 
India in early times ; and its connexion with the Sanskrit drama 
cannot be established until it is shown that the shadow-play 
itself sprang up without a previous knowledge of the drama. 
Apart from the fact, however, that the primitive drama in 
general shows a close connexion with religion, and apart also 
from the unconvincing theory of the ritualistic origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, there are still certain facts connected with the 
Sanskrit drama itself which indicate that, if it was in its origin 
not exactly of the nature of a religious drama, it must have been 
considerably influenced in its growth by religion or religious 
cults. In the absence of sufficient material, the question does 


1 On the whole question and for references, see Keith in SD, pp. 53-67 and S. K. De 
in THQ, VII, 1931, p. 542 f. 

2 Various explanations bave been suggested by Kayyata in his commentary; by A. 
Wober in Ind. Studien, XIII, p. 488 f.; by Lévi, op. cit., p. 315; by Lüders in the work cited 
above; by Winternitz in ZDMG., LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 f.; by Hillebrandt in ZDMG, 
LXXII, 1918, p. 227 f.; by Keith in BSOS, I, pt. 4, p. 27 f., and by EK. G. Subrahmanya 
in JRAS, 1925, p. 502. 

3 Lüders, op. cit. supported by Winternitz, but effectively criticised by Hillebrands 
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not admit of clear demonstration, but it can be generally accepted 
from some undoubted indications. One of the early descriptions 
of scenic representation that we have is that given by Patafijali, 
mentioned above; it is interesting that the entertainment 
is associated with the Visnu-Krgsna legend of the slaying of 
Kamsa and the binding of Bali. It may not have been drama 
proper, but it was not a mere shadow-play nor recitation of the 
type made by the Granthikas; it may have been some kind of 
pantomimic, or even dramatic, performance distinctly carried out 
by action. It should be noted in this connexion that, on the 
analogy of the theory of the origin of the Greek drama from 
a mimic conflict of summer and winter, Keith sees’ in the legend 
of the slaying of Kamsa a refined version of an older vegetation 
ritual in which there was a demolition of the outworn spirit of 
vegetation, and evolves an elaborate theory of the origin of Indian 
tragedy from this idea of a contest. But the tendency to read 
nature-myth or nature-worship into every bit of legend, history 
or folklore, which was at one time much in vogue, is no longer 
convincing ; and in the present case it is gratuitous, and even 
misleading, to invoke Greek parallels to explain things Indian. 
It is sufficient to recognise that here we have an early indi- 
cation of the close connexion of some dramatic spectacle with 
the Visnu-Krsna legend, the fascination of which persiste 
throughout the history of Sanskrit literature. Again, it may 
be debatable whether Sauraseni as the normal prose Prakrit of 
the Sanskrit drama came from the Krsna cult, which is supposed 
to have its ancient home in Sirasena or Mathura ; but there 
can be no doubt that in the fully developed Sanskrit drama the 
Krsna cult * came to play an important part. The Holi-festival 
of the Krsna cult, which is essentially a spring festival, is 
sometimes equated with the curious ceremony of the decoration 
and worship of Indra’s flagstaff (Jarjara- or Indradhvaja-puja) 


1 tn ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p. 534 f.; in JRAS, 1911, p. 979, 1912, p. 411; in SD, p. 37 f. 
2 On the Krsna cult, see Winternitz in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 116 f. 
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prescribed by Bharata as one of the preliminaries (Pirva-ranga) 
of enacting a play, on the supposition that it is analogical to 
the Maypole ceremony of England and the pagan phallic rites of 
_Rome. The connexion suggested is as hypothetical as Bharata’s 
legendary explanation that with the flagstaff Indra drove away 
the Asuras, who wanted to disturb the enacting of a play by the 
gods, is fanciful; but it has been made the somewhat slender 
foundation of a theory’ that the Indian drama originated 
from a banner festival (Dovaja-maha) in honour of Indra. The 
existence of the Nandi and other religious preliminaries of the 
Sanskrit drama is quite sufficient to show that the ceremony of 
Jarjara-pija, whatever be its origin, is only a form of the 
customary propitiation of the gods, and may have nothing to 
do with the origin of the drama itself. It is, however, 
important to note that religious service forms a part of the 
ceremonies preceding a play; and it thus strengthens the 
connexion of the drama with religion. Like Indra and 
Krsna, Siva ’is also associated with the drama, for Bharata 
ascribes to him and his spouse the invention of the Tandava 
and the Lasya, the violent and the tender dance, respectively ; 
and the legend of Rama has no less an importance than that of 
Krsna in supplying the theme of the Sanskrit drama. 

All this, as well as the attitude of the Buddhist and Jaina 
texts towards the drama,’ would suggest that, even if the 
theory of its religious origim fails, the Sanskrit drama probably 
received a great impetus from religionin its growth. In the 
absence of decisive evidence, it is better to admit our inability 
to explain the nature and extent of the impetus from this and 
other sources, than indulge in conjectures which are of facts, 
fancies and theories all compact. It seems probable, however, 
that the literary antecedents of the drama, as of poetry, are to 
be sought mainly in the great Epics vf India. The references to 


1 Haraprasad Sastri in JPASB, V, 1909, p. 351f. 
2 Blochin ZDMG, LXTI, 1908, p. 635. 
3 Keith, SD, pp. 43-44. 
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the actor and dramatic performance in the composite and 
undatable texts of the Epics and the Hari-vaméga need not be of 
conclusive value, nor should stress be laid on the attempted 
derivation of the word Kusilava,’ denoting an actor, from Kuga 
and Lava of the Ramayana ; but it seems most probable that 
the early popularity of epic recitation, in which the reciter 
accompanied it with gestures and songs, can be connected with 
the dramatisation of epic stories. How the drama began we 
do not know, nor do we know exactly when it began; but the 
natural tendency to dratatisation, by means of action, of a 
vivid narrative (such, for instance, as is suggested by the 
Mahabhasya passage) may have been stimulated to a great degree 
by the dramatic recitation of epic tales. No doubt, the develop- 
ed drama is not a mere dramatisation of epic material, and it 
is also not clear how the idea of dramatic conflict and analysis 
of action in relation to character were evolved; but the Sanskrit 
drama certainly inherits from the Epics, in which its interest 
is never lost throughout its history, its characteristic love of 
description, which it shares with Sanskrit poetry; and both 
drama and poetry draw richly also upon the narrative and 
didactic content of the Epics. The close approximation also of 
drama to poetry made by Sanskrif theory perhaps points to the 
strikingly parallel, but inherently diverse, development from a 
common epic source; and itis not surprising that early poets 
like ASvaghosa and Kālidāsa were also dramatists. The other 


1 Lévi, op.cit., p. 312; Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 9. It is not clear if the term is 
really a compound of irregular formation; and the etymology iu+<sila,‘ of bad morals’, is 
clever in view of the proverbial morals of the actor, but far-fetched. The word Bharata, also 
denoting the actor, is of course derived from the mythical Bharata of the Natya-sdstra, and 
has nothing todo with Bharata, still Jess with Bhat» which is clearly from Bhatta. The, 
name Nata, which is apparenlly a Prakritisation of the earlier root npt ‘ to dance ’ (contra 
D. R. Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, Karachi, 1926, p. 6 f) probably iodicates that he 
wag originally, and perhaps mainly, a dancer, who acquired the mimetic art. The distinction 
between Nrtta (Dancing), Nrtya (Dancing with gestures and feelings) and Natya (Drama 
with histrionics), made by the DaSarigaka (1.7-9) and other works, is certainly late, but 
it is not uphistorical; for it explains the evolution of the Rūpaka and Uparipaka 
techniques. 
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literary tendency of the drama, namely, its lyric inspiration and 
metrical variety of sentimental verses, however, may have been 
supplied by the works of early lyrists, some of whose fragments 
are preserved by Patafijali. The extant dramatic literature, like 
the: poetic, does not give an adequate idea of its probable 
antiquity’; but that the dramatic art probably developed some- 
what earlier even than the poetic can be iegitimately inferred 
from the admission of the rhetoricians that they borrow the 
theory of sentiment from dramaturgy and apply it to poetics, as 
well as from the presumably earlier existence of the Natya-sastra 
of Bharata than that of any known works on poetics. 

The extrerne paucity of our knowledge regarding the impetus 
which created the drama has led to the much discussed sugges- 
tion’ that some influence, if not the entire impetus, might have 
come from the Greek drama. Historical researches have now 
established the presence of Greek principalities in India; and it 
is no longer possible to deny that the Sanskrit drama must have 
greatly developed during the period when the Greek influence was 
present in India. As we know nothing about the causes of this 


development, and as objections regarding chronology and contact 
1 Pāņini’s reference to Nata-sdlraa composed by Sililin and Kréasva (IV. 3, 110-111) has 
been dismissed as doubtful, for there is no means of determining the meaning of the word 
Nata ‘see above), which may refer toa mere dancer ot mimer, But the drama, as well as 
the dramatic performance, is knowa to Buddhist literature, not only clearly to works of 
uncertain date like the Avaddna-Sataka (II. 24), the Divydgvaddéna (pp. 357, 360-61) and the 
Lalita-vistara (XII, p. 178), but also probably to the Buddbist Snttas, which forbid the monks 
watching popular shows, The exact nature of these shows ia not clear, but there is no reasun 
to presume that they were not dramatic entertainments, See Winternilz in WZKM, 
XXVII, 1918, p. 89f; Lévi, op. cit , p. 819 f.—The mention of the word Nata or Nétaka in the 
undatable and uncertain texts of the Epics (including the Hari-vamfa) ia of little value 
for chronological purposes. 

2 A, Weber in Ind. Studien, II, p. 148 and Die Griechen in Indien in SBAW, 1890, p. 920; 
‘tepudiated by Pischel in Die Rezension der Sakuntald, Breslau, 1875, p. 19 and in SBAW, 
1906, p. 602; but elaborately supported, in a modified form, by Windisch in Der griechische 
Einfluss im indischen Drama (in Verhl. d. V. Intern, Orient. Congress) Berlin, 1882, pp. 3 f. 
See Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 49-42 and Keith, SD, pp. 57-58, for a discussion of the theory and 
lurtber references. W. W. Tarn reviews the whole question in his Greeks in Bactria and 
India, Cambridge, 1938, but he is extremely cautious on tbe subject of Greek influence on the 

Sanskrit drama; see Keith's criticism in D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, Calcutta, 1940, p. 224 f. 
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are not valid, there is nothing a priori impossible in the presump- 
tion of the influence of the Greek drama on the Indian. The 
difficulty of Indian exclusiveness and conservatism is neutralised 
by instances of the extraordinary genius of India im assimilating 
what it receives from foreign sources in other spheres of art and 
science, notwithstanding the barrier of language, custom and 
civilisation. 

But there are difficulties in adducing positive proof in support 
of the presumption. The evidence regarding actual performance 
of Greek plays in the courts of Greek princes in India is extremely 
scanty; ! but more important is the fact that there are no decisive 
points of contact, but only casual coincidences,’ between the 
Sanskrit drama and the New Attic Comedy, which is regarded as 
the source of the influence. No reliance can be placed on the use 
of the device of token of recognition® common to the two dramas. 
Although the forms in which it has come down to us do not 
antedate the period of supposed Greek influence, the Indian lite- 
rature of tales reveals a considerable use of this motif ; and there 
are also epic instances‘ which seem to preclude the possibility of 
its being borrowed from the Greek drama. It is a motif common 
enough in the folk-tale in general, and inevitable in primitive 
society as a means of identification ; and its employment in the 
Sanskrit drama can be reasonably explained as having been of 
independent origin. No satisfactory inference, again, can be 


1 Lévi, op. cit., p. 60, but contra Keith, SD, p. 59. 

2? Snch as division into ucts, number of acts, departure of all actors from the atage at the 
end of the acts, the scenic conv.ntiou of asides, the aunounciog of the entry and identity of a 
new character by a remark from a character already on the stage, etc. The Indian Prologue 
isentirely different from the Classical, being a part of the preliminaries and having a definite 
character and o}ect—Max Lindenau’s exposition (Beiträge zur altindischen Rasalehre, 
Leipzig 1913, p. v) of the relation between Bharata’s Ndatya-sastra and Aristotle's Poettkeis 
interesting, but proves nothing. 

3 E.g., ibe riag in Mélavilagnimitra and Sakuniald, stone of union and arrow (of 
Ayus) in Vikramorvasiya, necklace iu Ratndvali, the jewel falling from the sky in Nagananda, 
the garland in M@latt-mddheca and Kunda-mala, the Jrmbhaka weapons in Uttara- arita, the 
clay carb in Mrechaleatika, the seal ia Mudré-rakgasu, etc. 

4 Keith, SD, p. 63 
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drawn from the resemblance of certain characters, especially the 
Vita, the Vidāşaka, and the Sakāra. The parasite occurs in the 
Greek and Roman comedy, but he lacks the refinement and 
culture of the Indian Vita; the origin of the Vidisaka, 
as we have seen, is highly debatable, but his Brahmin 
caste and high social position distinguish him from the 
vulgar slave (servus currens) of the classical comedy ; and we know 
from Pataiijali that the Sakara was originally a person of Saka 
descent and was apparently introduced into the Sanskrit drama 
as a boastful, ignorant and ridiculous villain at a time when the 
marital alliance of Indian kings with Saka princesses had fallen 
into disfavour.’ These characters are not rare in any society, 
and can be easily explained as having been conceived from actual 
life in India. The argument, again, from the Yavanika’? or 
curtain, which covered the entrance from the retiring room 
(Nepathya) or stood at the back of the stage between the Ranga- 
pitha and the Rangasirsa, and which is alleged to have received 
its name from its derivation from the Ionians (Yavanas) or Greeks, 
is now admitted to be of little value, for the simple reason that 
the Greek theatre, so far as we know, had no use for the curtain. 
The theory is modified with the suggestion that the Indian curtain 


1 He is represented as the brother of the king’s concubine; cf. Sahitya-darpana, III, 44. 
Cf. E. J. Rapson’s article on the Drama (Indian) in ERE, Vol. IV, p. 885. 

2 Windisch, op. cit., p. 24 f. The etymology given by Indian lexicograpbers from java, 
“speed ° (in the Prakrit Javanika form of the word), or the derivation from the root yu ‘ to 
cover,’ is ingenious, but not convincing. There i: nothing to confirm the opinion that the 
form Jamaniké is a scribal mistake (Béthlingk and Roth) or merely secondary (Sten Konow), 
for it is recognised in the Indian lexicons and occurs in some MSS, of plays. If this was the 
original form, then it would signify a curtain only (from the root yam, ‘ to restrain, cover’), or 
double curtain covering the two entrances from the Nepathya (from yama, ‘twin ’); but there 
is no authority for holding that the curtain was parted in the middle. See THQ, VII, p. 481) f. 
The word Yavaniké is apparently known to Bharata, as it occurs at 5. 11-12 in the descriplion 
of the elements of the Pirvataiga. Abhinavagupta expleins that its position was between 
the Rangagirea aud Rangapitha (ed. GOS, p. 212). The other names are Pati, Pratisiré and 
Tiraskarani. There was apparently no drop curtain on the Indian stage.—The construction of 
the Indian theatre, ae described by Bharata, bas little resemblance to that of the Greek; and 
Th. Bloch’s discovery of the remains of a Greek theatre in the Sitavenga Cave (ZDMG, 
LVIII, p. 455 f) is of doubtful value as a decisive piece of evidetce. 
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is so called because the material of the cloth was derived from 
the Greek merchants ; but even this does not carry us very far to 
prove Greek influence on the Indian stage arrangement. 

It will be seen that even if certain striking parallels and 
coincidences are urged and admitted between the Greek and the 
Sanskrit drama, the search for positive signs of influence 
produces only a negative result. There are so many funda- 
mental differences that borrowing or influence is out of the 
question, and the affinities should be regarded as independent 
developments. The Sanskrit drama is essentially of the romantic 
rather than of the classical type, and affords points of 
resemblance to tbe Elizabethan, rather than to the Greek, drama. 
The unities of time and place are entirely disregarded between 
the acts as well as within the act. Even twelve years elapse 
between one act and another, and the time-limit of an act? 
often exceeds twenty-four hours; while the scene easily shifts 
from earth to heaven. Romantic and fabulous elements are 
freely introduced ; tragi-comedy or melodrama is not infrequent; 
verse is regularly mixed with prose; puns and verbal cleverness 
are often favoured. There is no chorus, but there is a metrical 
benediction and a prologue which are, however, integral parts 
of the play and set the plot in motion. While the parallel of 
the Vidisaka is found in the Elizabethan Fool, certain dramatic 
devices, such as the introduction of a play within a play? and 
the use of a token of recognition, arecommon. There is no 
limit in the Sanskrit drama to the number of characters, who 
may be either divine, semi-divine or human, The plot may 
be taken from legend or from history, but it may also be drawn 
from contemporary life and manners. With very rare excep- 
tions, the main interest aimost invariably centres in a love-story,, 
love being, at least iu practice, the only passion which forms 


1 On time-analysis of Sanskrit plays (Kalidasa ond Harsa), see Jackson in JAOS, 
XX, 1899, pp. 341-59; XXI, 1900, pp. 88-108. 

2 As in Priyadarstha, Uttara-raéma-carita and Béla-rdmayana. See Jackson's appendix 
to the ed. of the first play, pp. cv-cxi. 
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the dominant theme of this romantic drama. Special structures 
of a square, rectangular or triangular shape for the presentation 
of plays are described in the Nātya-śāstra,! but they have little 
resemblance to the Greek or modern theatre and must have 
been evolved independently. Very often plays appear to have 
been enacted in the music hal] of the royal palace, and there 
were probably no special contrivances, nor elaborate stage-proper- 
ties, nor even scenery in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
lack of these theatrical makeshifts was supplied by the lively 
imagination of the audience, which was aided by a profusion 
of verses describing the imaginary surroundings, by mimetic 
action and by an elaborate system of gestures possessing a con- 
ventional significance. 

Besides these more or less forma] requirements, there are 
some important features which fundamentally distinguish the 
Sanskrit drama from all other dramas, including the Greek. 
The aim of the Sanskrit dramatists, who were mostly idealists 
in outlook and indifferent to mere fact or incident, is not to 
mirror life by a direct portrayal of action or character, but 
{as in poetry) to evoke a particular sentiment (Rasa) in the 
mind of the audience, be it amatory, heroic or quietistic. As 
this is regarded, both in theory and practice, to be the sole 
object as much of the dramatic art as of the poetic, everything 
else is subordinated to this end. Although the drama is des- 
cribed in theory as an imitation or representation of situations 
(Avasthanukrti), the plot, as well as characterisation, is a 
secondary element ; its complications are to be avoided so that 
it may not divert the mind from the appreciation of the senti- 
ment to other interests. A well known theme, towards which 
the reader’s mind would of itself be inclined, is normally 
preferred ; the poct’s skill is concerned entirely with the develop- 
ing of its emotional possibilities. The criticism, therefore, that 
the Sanskrit dramatist shows little fertility in the invention of 


1 On the theatre see D. R. Mankad in 1HQ, VIII, 1982, pp. 480-99. 
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plots may be just, but it fails to take into account this peculiar 
object of the Sanskrit drama. 

Thus, the Sanskrit drama came to possess an atmosphere 
of sentiment and poetry, which was conducive to idealistic 
creation at the expense of action and characterisation, but 
which in the lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was drama- 
tic in it, The analogy is to be found in Indian painting 
and sculpture, which avoid the crude realism of bones and 
muscles and concentrate exclusively on spiritual expression, but 
which often degenerate into formless fantastic creation. This, 
of course, does not mean that reality is entirely banished ; but 
the sentimental and poetic envelopment certainly retards the 
growth of the purely dramatic elements. It is for this reason 
that sentimental verses, couched in a great variety of lyrical 
measures and often strangely undramatic, preponderate and form 
the more essential part of the drama, the prose acting mainly 
as a connecting link, as a mode of communicating facts, or as 
a means of carrying forward the story. The dialogue is, there- 
fore, more or less neglected in favour of the lyrical stanza, 
to which its very flatness affords an effective contrast. It also 
follows from this sentimental and romantic bias that typical 
characters are generally preferred to individual figures. This 
leads to the creation of conventional characters, like the king, 
queen, minister, lover and jester, who become in course of time 
crystallised into permanent types; but this does not mean that 
the ideal heroic, or the very real popular, characters are all 
represented as devoid of common humanity. Carudatta, for 
instance, is not a mere marvel of eminent virtucs, but a perfect 
man of the world, whose great qualities are softened by an 
equally great touch of humanity nor is Dusyanta a merely 
typical king-lover prescribed by convention; while the Sakara 
or the Vita in Stdraka’s play are finely characterised. These 
and others are taken from nature’s ” never-ending variety of 
everlasting types, but they are no less living individuals. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied there is a tendency to large 
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generalisation and a reluctance to deviate from the type. It 
means an indifference to individuality, and consequently to the 
realities of characterisation, plot and action, as well as a corres- 
ponding inclination towards the purely ideal and emotional 
aspects of theme. For this reason also, the Sanskrit drama, 
as a rule, makes the fullest use of the accessories of the lyric, 
dance, music, song and mimetic art. 

As there is, therefore, a fundamental difference in tbe 
respective conception of the drama, most of the Sanskrit plays, 
judged by modern standards, would not at all be regarded as 
dramas in the strict sense but rather as dramatic poems. In 
some authors the sense of the dramatic becomes hopelessly lost 
in their ever increasing striving after the sentimental and the 
poetic, and they often make the mistake of choosing lyric or epic 
subjects which were scarcely capable of dramatic treitment. As, 
on the one hand, the drama suffers from its close dependence on 
the epic, so on the other, it concentrates itself rather 
disproportionately on the production of the polished 
lyrical and descriptive stanzas. The absence of scenic aids, no 
doubt, makes the stanzas necessary for vividly suggesting the 
scene or the situation to the imagination of the audience and 
evoking the proper sentiment, but the method progressively 
increases the lyric and emotional tendencies of the drama, and 
elegance and refinement are as much encouraged in the drama as 
in poetry. Itis not surprising, therefore, that a modern critic 
should accept only Mudra-raksasa, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature, as a drama proper. This is indeed an 
extreme attitude; for the authors of the Abhijidna-sakuntala or 
of the Mrcchakatika knew very well that they were 
“composing dramas and not merely a set of elegant poetical 
passages ; but this view brings out very clearly the characteristic 
aims and limitations of the Sanskrit drama. There is, however, 
one advantage which is not often seen in the modern practical 
productions of the stage-craft. The breath of poetry and 
romance vivifies the Sanskrit drama; it is seldom of a prosaic 
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cast ; it does not represent human beings insipidly under ordinary 
and commonplace circumstances; it bas often the higher and 
more poetic naturalness, which is no less attractive in revealing 
the beauty, as well as the depth, of human character; and even 
when its dramatic qualities are poor it appeals by the richness of 
its poetry. 

As the achievement of concord is a necessary corollary to the 
ideal character of the drama, nothing is allowed to be represented 
on the stage which might offend the sensibility of the audience 
and obstruct the suggestion of the desired sentiment by 
inauspicious, frivolous or undesirable details. This rule regarding 
the observance of stage-decencies includes, among other things, 
the prohibition that death should not be exhibited on the stage. 
This restriction, as well as the serene and complacent attitude of 
the Indian mind towards life, makes it difficult for the drama, as 
for poetry, to depict tragedy in its deeper sense. Pathetic episodes, 
dangers and difficulties may contribute to the unfolding of the 
plot with a view to the evoking of the underlying sentiment, but 
the final result should not be discord. The poetic justice of the 
European drama is unknown in the Sanskrit. The dramatist, 
like the poet, shows no sense of uncasiness, strife or discontent 
in the structure of life, nor in its complexity or difficulty, and 
takes without question the rational order of the world. This 
attitude also accepts, without incredulity or discomfort, the 
intervention of forces beyond control or calculation in the affairs 
of men. Apart from the general idea of a brooding fate or 
destiny, it thinks nothing of a curse or a divine act as an artificial 
device for controlling the action of a play or bringing about a 
solution of its complication. It refuses to rob the world or the 
human life of its mysterics, and freely introduces the marvellous 
and the supernatural, without, however, entirely destroying the 
motives of human action or its responsibility. The dramatic 
conflict, under these conditions, hardly receives a full or logical 
scope; and however much obstacles may hinder the course of love 
or life, the hero and the heroine must be rewarded in the long 
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run, and all is predestined to end well by the achievement of 
perfect happiness and union. There are indeed exceptions to the 
genera! rule, for the (ru-bhanga’ has a tragic ending ; while the 
death of Dagaratha occurs on the stage in the Pratima, like that 
of Kamsa in the Bala-carita. There are also instances where the 
rule is obeyed in the letter but not in spirit; for Vasantasena’s 
apparent murder in the Mrcchakatika occurs on the stage, and 
the dead person is restored to life on the stage in the Nagananda. 
Nevertheless, the injunction makes Kālidāsa and Bhavabhati 
alter the tragic ending of the Urvasi legend and the Ramayana 
story respectively into onc of happy union, while the sublimity 
of thé self-sacrifice of Jimttavahana, which suggests real 
tragedy, ends in a somewhat lame denoucment of divine interven- 
tion and complete and immediate reward of virtue at the end. 
In the Western drama, death overshadows everything and forms 
the chief source of poignant tragedy by its uncertainty and 
hopelessness ; the Indian dramatist, no less pessimistic in his 
belief in the in exorable law of Karman, does not deny death, 
but, finding.in it a condition of renewal, can hardly regard it ir 
the same tragic light. 

It is, however, not correct to say that the Sanskrit drama 
entirely excludes tragedy. What it really does is that it excludes 
the direct representing of death as an incident, and insists on a 
happy ending. It recognises some form of tragedy in its pathetic 
sentiment and in the portrayal of separation in love; and tragic 
interest strongly dominates some of the great plays. In the 
Mrcchakatika and the Abhijidna-sakuntala, for instance, the 
tragedy does not indeed occur at the end, but it occurs in 
the middle; and in the Uttara-réma-carita where the tragic 
interest prevails throughout, it occurs in an intensive form 
at the beginning of the play. The theorists appear to maintain 


1 Jt has, however, been pointed out (Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 141) that the 
Uru-bhaiga is not intended to be a tragedy in cne act; it's only tle surviving interu.ediute 
act of a lengthy dramatised version of the Mahabharata story; the Trivandrum dremas, 
therefore, form no exception to the general rule prohibiting a final catastrophe. 
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that there is no tragedy in the mere fact of death, which 
in itself may be a disgusting, terrible or undignified spectacle 
and thus produce a hiatus in the aesthetic pleasure. Cruelty, 
murder, dark and violent passions, terror and ferocity 
need not have a premium. Undigested horrors are gloomy, 
depressing and unhealthy ; they are without dignity or decorum 
and indicate a morbid taste ; they do not awaken genuine pity 
or pathos. The Sanskrit drama gencrajly keeps to the high 
road of life and never seeks the by-lanes of blood-and-thunder 
tragedy, or representation of loathsome and unnatural passions. 
Grim realism, in its view, does not exalt but debase the mind, 
and thereby cause a disturbance of the romantic setting. The 
theory holds that tragedy either precedes or follows the fact 
of death, which need not be visually represented, but the effect 
of which may be utilised for evoking the pathetic. It appears, 
therefore, that tragedy is not totally neglected, but that it is 
often unduly subordinated to the finer sentiments and is thus 
left comparatively undeveloped. The theory, however, misses 
the inconsolable hopelessness which a tragic ending inevitably 
brings ; and the very condition of happy ending makes much 
of the tragedy of the Sanskrit drama look unconvincing. 
In spite of the unmistakable tone of earnestness, the certainty 
of reunion necessarily presents the pathos of severance as a 
temporary and therefore needlessly exaggerated sentimentality. 
There are also certain other conditions and circumstances 
which seriously affect the growth of the Sanskrit drama, in the 
same way as they affect the growth of Sanskrit poetry. From 
the very beginning the drama, like poetry, appears to have 
moved in an aristocratic environment. It is fostered in the same 
elevated and rarefied atmosphere and is expected to show the 
same characteristics, being regarded both by theory and practice, 
as a subdivision of the Kavya, to the general aim and method 
of which it was more and more approximated. In the existing 
specimens there is nothing primitive ; we have neither the 
infancy of the drama nor the drama of infancy. The Sanskrit 
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drama was never popular in the sense in which the Greek drama 
was. It is essentially a developed literary drama, inspired by the 
elegant poetic conventions of the highly cultured Sahrdaya, whose 
recognition was eageriy coveted; and its dominant love-motif 
reflects the tastes and habits of the polished court-circle, as well 
as of the cultivated Nagaraka. The court-life in particular, 
which forms the theme of a number of plays on the amourettes 
of philandering princes, gives an opportunity of introducing 
song, dance and music ; and the graceful manner and erotic 
sentiment become appropriate. In course of time, Poetics, Erotics 
and Dramaturgy conventionalised these tastes and habits ; and 
refined fancy and search after stylistic effect came in with the 
gradual preference of the subtle and the finical to the fervid 
and the spontaneous. The graces and artificialities of poetry 
become reflected in the drama, which soon loses its true 
accent of passion and fidelity to life. 

Although the theorists Jay down an elaborate classification 
of the various categories of sentiments, it is yet curious to note 
that in practice the sentiments that are usually favoured are 
the heroic and the crotic, with just an occasional suggestion 
of the marvellous. This accords well with the ideal and romantic 
character of the drama, as well as with the fabulous and super- 
natural elements which are freely introduced. The comic, under 
the circumstances, hardiy receives a proper treatment. The 
Prahasana and the Bhina profess to appeal to the comic senti- 
ment, but not in a superior form; and the survival of an 
insignificant and limited number of these types of composition 
shows that they did not succeed very well. The other sentiments 
are also suggested but they hardly become prominent. Even 
in the heroic or lofty subjects, an erotic underplot is often 
introduced ; and in course of time the erotic overshadows every 
other sentiment, and becomes the exclusive and universally 
appealing theme. It is true that the love-plots, which predo- 
minate in the drama, are not allowed to degenerate into mere 
portrayals of the petty domestic difficulties of a polygamic system, 
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but the dramatists often content themselves with the developing 
of the pretty erotic possitilities by a stereotyped sentimental 
scheme of love, jealousy, parting and reunion. The sciences 
of Poetics and Erotics take a keen delight ex accidenti in 
minutely analysing the infinite diversities of the amatory condition 
and in arranging into divisions and subdivisions, according to 
rank, character, circumstances and the like, all conceivable types 
of the hero, the heroine, their assistants and adjuncts, as well as 
the different shades of their feelings and gestures, which afford 
ample opportunities to the dramatic poet for utilising them 
for their exuberant lyrical stanzas. This technical analysis 
ani ths authority of the theorists lead to the establishment of 
fixed rules and rigid conventions, resulting in a unique growth 
of refined artificiality. 

There is indeed a great deal of scholastic formalism in the 
dramatic theory of sentiment, which had a prejudicial effect 
on the practice of the dramatist. The fixed category of eight 
or nine sentiments, the subordination to them of a Jarge number 
of transitory emotions, the classification of determinants and 
consequents, the various devices to help the movement of the 
intrigue, the normative fixing of dramatic junctures or stages 
in accordance with the various emotional states, the arrangement 
of the dramatic modes (Vrttis)' into the elegant (Kausiki), the 
energetic (Sa&ttvati), the violent (Arabhati), and the verbal 
(Bharati), according as the sentiment is the crotic, the heroic, 
the marvellous, or only general, respectively—all these, no 
doubt, indicate considerable power of empirical analysis and 
subtlety, and properly emphasise the emotional effect of the 
drama but, generally speaking, the scholastic pedantry 
concerns itself more with accidents than with essentials, and the 
refinements of classification are often as needless? as they are 


1 Bbarata’s deacription shows that the Vrtlis do not refer to mere dramatic styles, but 
also to dramatic machinery and representation of incidents on the stage. 

2 E.g., classification of Natyalamkaras and Laksanas, the subdivisions of the 
Samdhyanyas, etc. 
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confusing. Although the prescriptions are not always logical but 
mostly represent generalisations from a limited number of 
plays, the influence of the theory on later practice is undoubted. 
As in tle case of poetry, the result is not an unmixed good; and, 
after the creative epoch is over, we have greater artificiality and 
unreality in conception and expression. Apart from various limi- 
tations regarding form, theme, plot and character, one remarkable 
drawback of the dramatic theory, which had a practical effect on 
tle development of the drama as drama, lies in the fact that it 
enforces concentration of the sentiment round the hero or the 
heroine, and does not permit its division with reference to the 
rival of the hero, who therefore becomes a far inferior character 
at every point. The theorists are indeed aware of the value of 
contrast. To preserve the usual romantic atmosphere the ideal 
heroes are often contrasted with vicious antagonists. But the 
possibility is not allowed of making an effective dramatic creation 
of an antagonist (like Ravana, for instance), who often becomes 
a mere stupid and boastful villain. The Sanskrit drama is 
thereby deprived of one of the most important motifs of a real 
dramatic conflict. 

Ten chief (Ripaka) and ten to twenty minor (Upariipaka) 
types of the Sanskrit drama are recognised by the Sanskrit 
dramatic theory.’ The classification rests chiefly on the elements 
of subject-matter (Vastu), hero (Nayaka) and sentiment (Rasa), 
but also secondarily on the number of acts, the dramatic tnodes 
and structure. The distinctions are interesting and are apparently 
based upon empirical analysis ; they show the variety of dramatic 
experiments in Sanskrit ; but since few old examples of most of the 
types exist, the discussion becomes purely academic. The generic 
term of the drama is Rūpaka, which is explained as denoting any 
visible representation ; but of its ten forms, the highest is the 
Nataka which is taken as the norm. The heroic or erotic 


1 For an analysis of the various types and specimens, see D. R. Mankad, Types of Sans- 
krit Drama, cited above. 
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Nataka, usually consisting of five to ten acts, is given a legendary 
subject-matter and a hero of elevated rank; but the practice 
shows that it is comparatively free from minor restrictions. The 
Prakarana is of the same length and similar structure, but it is a 
comedy of manners of a rank below royalty, with an invented 
subject and characters drawn from the middle class or even lower 
social grades, including the courtesan as the heroine and rogues 
ofeall kind. These two types, the Nataka and the Prakarana, are 
variations of the full-fledged drama ; but the details of the other 
types are not clear, and some of them are hardly represented in 
actual specimens. The Samavakara, in three acts, is the super- 
natural and heroic drama of gods and demons, involving fight, 
fraud and disturbance, but of this we have no early specimen. 
For a similar want of authentic specimens, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from the Dima, usually in four acts, which is inade- 
quately described, but which is given a similar legendary theme 
with a haughty hero, fight and sorcery, and the furious sentiment, 
its name being derived accordingly from a hypothetical root dim, 
‘to wound.’ The Vyayoga, as its name suggests, is also a mili- 
tary spectacle, with a legendary subject and a divine or human 
hero engaged in strife and battle ; but itis in one act, and the 
cause of disturbance is not a woman, the erotic and the 
comic sentiments being debarred. The type is old, and we have 
some specimens left, but they are of no great merit. We have, 
however, no living tradition of the Ihamrga, the Vithi and the 
Utsrstanka. The first of these, usually extending to four acts 
but allowed to have only one, has a fanciful designation, suppos- 
ed to be derived from its partly legendary and partly invented 
theme of the pursuit ([hi) of a maiden, as attainable as the 
gazelle (Mrga), by a divine or human hero of a haughty character > 
but in it there is only a show of conflict, actual fight being 
avoided by artifice. The other two agree in having only one act 
and in having ordinary heroes, but the erotic and the pathetic 
sentiments (with plenty of wailings of women!) respectively 
predominate. The obscure name Vithi, ‘Garland,’ is explained 
9—1948B 
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by its having a string of other subsidiary sentiments as well.’ 
The name Utsrstanka is variously explained,’ but since one of the 
explanations ® speaks of its having a kind of inverted action, it is 
suggested that it may have had a tragic ending, contrary to 
ordinary practice. The Bhina, on the other hand, is fortunate 
in having some old and late specimens. It is also a one-act 
play, erotic in character, but with only one hero-actor, namely 
the Vita; it is carried on in monologue, the theme progresyng 
by a chain of answers given by him to imaginary words ‘ spoken 
in the air,’ and usually describing the lJove-adventures of the 
hero. The comic is sometimes introduced in it; and in this 
feature, as well as in the ribald character of the ‘‘ hero,’’ it has 
affinity with the next type, namely, the Prabasana, the one-act 
farce, the theme of which consists of the tricks and quarrels of 
low characters ; but the Sanskrit farce has little appeal because of 
its lack of invention and somewhat broad and coarse laughter. 

As the very name Uparipaka implies, the eighteen minor 
forms of the drama were evolved much later, but it is difficult 
to say at what period they came into existence. Bharata does 
not deal with any Uparūpaka, except the Nati (xviii. 106); and the 
first enumeration of seventeen varieties, without the designation of 
Uparūpaka and without any discussion, occurs in the Alamkāra 
section of the Agni-purana (c. 9th century). Abhinavagupta only 
incidentally mentions nine, and the commentary on the Dagaripaka 


1 But the Nétya-darpana suggests : sakrokti-margena gamanād cvithiva vithi. 

2 E.g., utkramaņonmukhā srstir jivitam yāsām tā utsrstikd socantyah striyas tabhir 
ahkitatrad utsrstikankah from the Natya-darpana (ed. GOS, Baroda, 1929, p. 180). Or, Vidva- 
natha’s alternative suggestion ndtakdédyantahpatyanka-paricchedartham utsrstankah. 

3 utsrstd viloma-rūpā srstir yatra, Vidvanatha in Séhitya-darpana. 

4 It is curious that in the Bhéna, Bharata forbids tle Kausiki mode, which gives secpe to 
love and gallantry and which is eminently suitable to an erctic play; but tle element of Lasya 
is allowel, of which, however, little trace remains in the existing specimens, but which 
is probably a survival in theory of what probably was a feature in practice. D. R. Mankad 
lop. cit.) pats forward the attractive, but doubtful, theory that the oue-act monologue play, 
the Bhāņa, was the first dramatic type to evolve; but in spite of its seemingly loose dramatic 
technigue, it is too artificial in device to be primitive, or even purely popular in origin, while 
the existing specimens are late and have a distinctly literary form. 
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only seven in the same way. Some of the minor forms are doubt- 
less variations or refinements on the original Riipaka varieties, but 
there is some substance in the contention ' that, as the Natya came 
to be distinguished from the Nrtya, the Rūpaka was mainly based 
on the Natya and the Uparipaka on the Nrtya. It is highly 
possible that while the rhythmic dance was incorporating 


histrionics into itself, it was at the same time developing the 
minor operatic forms, in which dance and music originally 


predominated, but which gradually modelled itself on the regular 
drama. The Natika, for instance, is the lesser heroic and erotic 
Nataka, just as the Prakafanika, admitted by some, is a lesser 
Prakarana; but in both these there are opportunities of introdu- 
cing song, dance and music. The Sattaka is only a variation of 
the Natika in having Prakrit as the medium of expression ; 
while the Trotaka, but for the musical element, is hardly dis- 
tinguishable in itself from the Nataka. The remaining forms 
have no representative in early literature and need not be enu- 
merated here; they show rather the character of pantomime. 
with song, dance and music, than of serious drama. Whatever 
scholastic value these classifications may possess, it is not of 
much significance in the historical development of the drama, 
for most of the varieties remain unrepresented in actual practice. 
The earlier drama does not appear to subscribe fully to the rigidity 
of the prescribed forms, and it is only ina general way that we 
can really fit the definitions to the extant specimens. 


in the theoretical works, everything is scholastically classified 
and neatly catalogued ; forms of the drama, types of heroes and 


heroines, their feelings, qualities, gestures, costumes, make-up, 
situations, dialects, modes of address and manner of acting. All 


this perhaps gives the impresssion of a theatre of living mariog 
nettes. But in practice, the histrionic talent succeeds in infusing 


1 Mankad in the work cited. The term Uparipaka is very late, bbe earliar designations 
being Nrtyaprakara and Geyarūpaka. On the tec!inical difference between Ripaka and 
Upapipaka, see Hemacandra, Kāryānuśāsana, ed. NSP, Comm. p. 329 f, 
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blood into the puppets and translating dry formulas into lively 
forms of beauty, while poetic genius overcomes learned scholas- 
ticism and creates a drama from the conflict of types and 
circumstances. 


CHAPTER II 
FROM ASVAGHOSA TO KALIDASA 
ASVAGHOSA AND HIS sCHOOL 


Fifty years ago Aévaghosa was nothing more than a name, 
but to-day all his important works have been published, and he 
is recognised as the first great Kavya-poet and precursor of 
Kalidasa. Very little however, is known of his personal bistory 
except what is vouchsafed by legends ' and what can be gathered 
from his works.themselves. The colophons to his Kāvyas agree in 
describing him as a Bhiksu or Buddhist monk of Saketa (Ayodbya) 
and as the son of Suvarnaksi, ‘ of golden eyes,’ which was the name 
of his mother. They also add the style of Acirya and Bhadanta, 
as well as of Mahakavi and Mahavadin. As an easterner, 
ASvaghosa’s admiration of the Ramayana * is explicable, while it 
is probable that he belonged to some such Buddhist school of 
eastern origin as the Mahasanghika or the Bahugrutika.? He 
makes little display of purely scholastic knowledge; but the 
evidence of his works makes it clear that he had a considerable 
mastery over the technical literature which a Sanskrit poet was 
expected to possess, and a much wider acquaintance than most 
other Buddhist writers of the various branches of Brabmanical 
learning. His Sanskrit is not strictly faultless, but his easy 
command over it is undoubtedly not inferior to that of most 


1 A legendsiy Liograply of Agvaghoga was translated into Chinese by Kumérajiva 
between 401 and 409 A.D. ; extracts from it in W. Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 
1860, p. 281 f. Cf. J, 1908, II, p. 63 for Chinese authorities on the Aśvagboga legend. 

2 On the poet’s indebtedness to the Hamayara, which Cowell and Johnston deal with 
in the introductions to their respective editions of the Buddha-carita, see also A. Gawronski, 
Studies about the Sanskrit-Buddhist Lit., Krakow, 1019, pp. 27-40; C. W. Guroer ia JASB, 
XXII, (927, p. 347 f; Wintervitz, HIL, 1, p. 512 i. g 

3 See Jobnston, op. cii., pt. 11, introd., p. sxxi f. 
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Sanskrit writers. Everywhere great respect is shown to Brahma- 
nical ideas and institutions, and it is not improbable that he was 
born a Brahman and given a Brahman’s education before he 
went over to Buddhism. The obvious interest he shows in the 
theme of conversion in at least two of his works and the zeal 
which he evinces for his faith perhaps fortify this presumption. 
The Chinese tradition makes ' Agvaghosa a contemporary and 
spiritual counsellor of king Kanigka. The poet did not probably 
live later than the king, and it would not be wrong to put the 
lower limit of his date at 100 A.D. But in associating with 
Agvaghosa the Sarvastivadin Vibhasa commentary on the 
Abhidharma, or in naming the Vibhasa& scholar Pārśva or his 
pupil Punyayagas as having converted Aégvaghosa, the tradition, 
which cannot be traced further than the end of the 4th century 
and which shows more amiable than historical imagination, is 
perhaps actuated by the motive of exalting the authority of this 
school ; for neither the date of the commentary is certain, nor can 
the special doctrines of the Sarvastivadins be definitely traced in 
the unquestioned works of Asvaghosa. That he was a follower 
of Hinayana and took his stand on earlier dogmatism admits of 
little doubt, but he was less of a scholastic philosopher than an 
earnest beiever, and his emphasis on personal love and devotion 
to the Buddha perhaps prepared the way for Mahayana Bhakti, 
of which he is enumerated as one of the patriarchs. It is not 
necessary for us to linger over the question of his scholarship or 
religion ; * but it should be noted that, while his wide scholarship 
informs his poems with a richer content, it seldom degenerates 
into mere pedantry, and the sincerity of his religious convictions 


1 On Chinese and other Buddhist sources concerning Aśvaghoşa, see S. Lévi in JA, 
T892, p. 201f; 1896, IL, p. 444 f; 1908, II, p. 57 f; 1928, II, p. 193; M. Anesakiin ERE, H, 
1909, p. 159 f and ref. ; T. Suzuki in the work cited below. On Kaniska’s date, see Winternitz, 
HIL, 11, App. V, pp. 611-14 for a summary of different views. 

2 The question is discussed by Johnston in his introduction. Some doctrines 
peculiar to Mahayana have been traced in Asvaghoga’s genuine works, but bis date is too 
early for anything otber than primitive Mabāyānas. The recommendation of Yogdcara in 
Saundarénanda XIV. 18 and XX. 68 need not refer to the Yogācāra school, but perhaps alludes 
only to the practice of Yoga in general. 
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imparts life and enthusiasm to his impassioned utterances, and 
redeems them from being mere dogmatic treatises or literary 
exercises. 

To later Buddhism Aśvaghoşa is a figure of romance, and 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works, made in 
later times, ascribe to him a number of religious or philosophical 
writings, some of which belong to developed Mahayana.’ In the 
absence of Sanskrit originals, it is impossible to decide Aśva- 
ghoga’s authorship; but since they have not much literary 
pretensions it is not necessary for us to discuss the question. 
Among these doubtful works, the Mahayana-sraddhotpada-sasira, 
which attempts a synthesis of Vijfiana-vada and Madhyamika 
doctrines, has assumed importance from its being translated into 
English,’ under the title ‘ Asvaghosa’s Discourse on the Awaken- 
ing of Faith,’ from the second Chinese version made about 700 
A.D. ; but the internal evidence of full-grown Mahayana doctrine 
in the work itself puts Agvaghoga’s authorship out of the ques- 
tion. Another work, entitled Vajrasici ‘the Diamond-needle’,’ a 
clever polemic on Brahmanical caste, has also been published, 
but it is not mentioned among Agvaghoga’s works by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yi-tsing (7th century) nor by the Bstan-hgyur, and it 
shows little of Asvaghosa’s style or mentality ; the Chinese 
translation, which was made between 973 and 981 A.D., perhaps 
rightly ascribes it to Dharmakirti. Of greater interest is the 
Gandi-stotra-gatha, a small poem of twenty-nine stanzas, com- 
posed mostly in the Sragdharaé metre, the Sanskrit text of .which 
has been restored * and edited. It is in praise of the Gandi, the 


1 A fall list is given by F W. Thomasin Kvs, introd., p. 26 f, 

2 by T. Suzuki, Chicago 1900, Takakusu states that the earher cutalugue of Chinese 
lexta omits the name of A4vaghosa as the author of this work. The question of severgl 
Aévaghogas is discussed by Suzuki and Anesaki, cited above. On tbis work see Winlernitz, 
HIL, II, pp. 361-62 and reff. 

3 ed. and tra by Weber, Uber die Vajrasūcī, in Abhandl. d. Berliner Akad., 1859, 
pp. 205-64, where the pre blem of authorship is discussed. 

4 by A. Voo Staél-Holstein, in Bib], Buddb., no. XV, St. Petersburg 1918, and 
re-edited by E. H. Johnston in JA, 1933, pp. 61-70, where the authorship of AS4vaghosa bas been 
questioned. Cf. F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1914, p. 752 f. 
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Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a long symmetrical piece 
of wood, and of the religious message which its sound is supposed 
to carry when beaten with a short wooden club. The poem is 
marked by some metrical skill, but one of its stanzas (st. 20) 
shows that it was composed in Kashmir at a much later time.’ 
The next apocryphal work is the Swutralamkara,’ over the 
authorship of which there has been a great deal of controversy.’ 
The Chinese translation of the work, made by Kumarajiva about 
405 A.D. assigns it to Asvaghoga; but fragments of the same 
work in Sanskrit were discovered in Central Asia and identified 
by H. Lüders, who maintains that the author was Kumaralata, 
probably a junior contemporary of Asvaghoga, and that the work 
bore in Sanskrit the title of Kalpana-manditika or Kalpana- 
lankrtika. As the name indicates, it is a collection of moral tales 
and legends, told after the manner of the Jatakas and Avadanas in 
prose and verse, but in the style of the ornate Kavya. Some of 
the stories, such as those of Dirghayus and Sibi, are old, but 
others clearly inculcate Buddha-bhakti in the spirit of the Maha- 
yana. The work illustrates the ability to turn the tale into an 
instrument of Buddhist propaganda, but it also displays wide 
culture, mentions the two Indian Epics, the Samkhya and Vaise- 
sika systems, the Jaina doctrines and the law-book of Manu, and 
achieves considerable literary distinction. It is unfortunate that 
the Sanskrit text exists only in fragments. Yuan Chwang 
informs us that Kumaralata was the founder of the Sautrantika 
schoo] and came from Taxila; it is not surprising, therefore, that 


1 A work, entitled Tridanda-mala, is ascribed to Agvaghosa in JBORS, XXIV, 1938, 
pp. 157-60, bit Jolnston, ibid, XXV, 1939, p. 11 f, disputes it 

2 Translated into French on the Chinese version of Kumara‘iva, by Ed. Huber, Paria 1908, 

3 Foi references see Tom: maisu in JA, 1931, IJ, p. 185 f. Also Tu. de la Vallée Poussin, 
Vijnaptimatrasiddhi, pp. 221-24. 

4 Bruchstücke der Kalpanémanditiké des Kumaralata in Kongl fYreuss Turfan- 
Expedition n, Kleinere Sanekrit-Texte IJ, Leipzig 1926. The fragments are valuable, but 
unfortunately they are too few in number, and the work ie still to be julged on the basis of the 
Chinese version. Soine scholars hold that Aévaghosa was the real author, and Kumarelate 
only refasbioned the work ; but it i3 now generally agreed that Advaghosa bad nothing to do 
with its composition. 
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the work pays respect to the Sarvastividins, from whom the 
Sautrantikas originated, or that some of its stories can be traced 
in the works of the school. In two stories (nos. 14 and 31), 
Kanigka appears as a king who has already passed away; the 
work, apparently written some time after Kaniska’s death, 
cannot, therefore, be dated earlier than the 2ad century A.D.! 
The three works, which are known for certain to be Aégva- 
zhosa’s, are the Buddha-carita, the Saundarananda and the 
Sadriputra-prakarana ; and his fame as a great Sanskrit poet rests 
entirely on these. The first, in its original form of twenty-eight 
cantos, known to Yi-tsing and to the Chinese and Tibetan versions, 
is a complete Mahakavya on the life of the Buddha, which begins 
with his birth and closes with an account of the war over the 
relics, the first Council, and the reign of Asoka, In Sanskrit? 
only cantos two to thirteen exist in their entirety, together with 
about three quarters of the first and the first quarter of the four- 
teenth (up to st. 31), carrying the narrative down to the Buddha’s 
temptation, defeat of Mara and his enlightenment. It is the 
work of a real poet who, actuated by intense devotion to the 
Buddha and the truth of his doctrine, has studied the scripture 
and is careful to use the authoritative sources open to him, but 
who has no special inclination to the marvellous aud the mira- 
culous, and reduces the earlier extravagant and chaotic legends to 
the measure and form of the Kavya. Asvaghosa does not depart in 


1 Jf, however, Harivarman, a pupil of Kuméralata, was a contemporary of Vasabandhu, 
then Kumāralāta could not have been a younger contemporary of Agvaghosa, but should be 
dated not earlier than the 3rd century A.D. 

2 Ed. E. B. Cowell, Oxford 1993, containiag four alditional cantos by Amptinanda, a 
Nepalese Pandit of the 19th century, wh» records at the end that he wrote the supplement in, 
1830 A.D., because he could not find a complete manuscript of the test. Also trs. into 
English by Cowell in SBE, vol. 19; into German by C. Cappeller, Jena 1922; into Italian by 
C Formichi, Bari 1912. Re-edited more critically, and translated into English, by E. H. 
Johoston in 2 vols., Caleutts 1936 (Panjab Univ. Orient, Publ. Nos. 31-32}, which may be 
consulted for bibliography of other Indian editions and for critical and exegetical contributions 
to the subject by various scholars. Johnston remarks : “The textual tradition of the extant 
portion is bad, and a sound edition is only made possible by comparison with the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations.” The Tibetan text, with German translation, under the title Das Leben 
des Buddha von Agraghosa, is given by F., Weller, in two parts, Leipzig 1926, 1928, 
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essentials from the received tradition, but he succeeds in infusing 
into his well conceived and vivid narrative the depth of his religious 
feeling and the spontaneity of his poetic emotion. Not unworthily 
praised is the skilful picture he draws of the young prince 
Sarvarthasiddhi’s journey through the city, of the throng of fair 
women who hasten to watch him pass by, of the hateful spectacle 
of disease, old age and death which he encounters on the way, of 
the womanly blandishments and the political arguments of 
wisdom set forth by the family priest, which seek to divert the 
prince’s mind from brooding thoughts of resignation, as well as 
of the famous night-scene of sleeping women, who in their 
moment of unconsciousness present all the loathsome signs of 
human misery and thereby hasten the flight of the prince from 
the palace. The requirement of a battle-scene in the Kavya is 
fulfilled by the pleasing variation of the spirited description of the 
Buddha’s fight with Mara and his hosts.! The work is, tbere- 
fore, not a bare recital of incident, nor is it a dry und dogmatic 
exposition of Buddhist doctrine, but the Buddha-legend is con- 
ceived in the spirit of the Kavya in respect of narrative, diction 
and imagery, and the poet’s flame of faith makes the best lines of 
the poem quiver with the needed glow. 

The Saundarananda’, all the eighteen cantos of which are 
preserved in Sanskrit, is connected also with the story of the 
Buddha; but its actual theme is the conversion of his reluctant 
half-brother, Nanda, nicknamed Sundara for his handsome 
appearance, Nothing’ more than a mention of the fact of 


1 Parallelisms between ASvaghosa and Kālidāsa in some of these passages, not only in 
jdeas but also in diction and imagery, have been set forth in detail in Nandargikar’s introdue- 
tion to bis edition of Raghu-vaméa (3rd ed., Bombay 1897, pp. 163-96); but the argument based 
thereon that Kalidasa was earlier and ASvaghosa imitated him has not found general support 
and is very unlikely. 

2 Discovered and edited by Haraprasad Shastri, Bibl. Iad., Calcutta 1910; critically 
re-edited and translated into English by E. H Johaston, Oxford Univ. Press, 1928, 1932 
which gives full bibliography. In spite of the richer content and wider interest of the 
Buddha-carita, Johnston is of opinion that “ the handling of the Saundardnanda is altogether 
more mature and assured then that of the Buddha-carita’’; contra Winternitz, HIL, I, 
p. 262 note. 
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conversion is found in the Mahdéragga and the Nidana-katha ; 
and the subject is perhaps too slender to support an extensive 
poem. But the opportunity is taken, in the earlier part of the 
poem, to expand the legend with the proper Kāvya-embellish- 
ments, and in the latter part, to give expression at length to the 
poet’s religious ideas and convictions. The first six cantos, 
therefore, describe the mythical foundation of Kapilavastu, its 
king, the birth of the Buddha and Nanda, the latter’s love for 
his wife Sundari, the forcible conversion of Nanda to the life of 
a monk, which he intensely dislikes, his conflict of feelings, and 
Sundari’s lament for her lost husband. All this is pictured 
skilfully in the manner and diction of the Kavya, and possesses 
considerable narrative interest; but in the rest of the poem 
there is not much of description or narration except the account 
of Nanda’s ascent to heaven and yearning for Apsarases. Entire 
space is, therefore, devoted to an impassioned exposition of the 
evils of pride and lust, the vanities of the world and the joys of 
enlightenment. Here, more than in the imaginative presenta- 
tion of the Buddha-legend, Asvaghosa the preacher, no doubt, 
gets the upper hand of Agvaghosa the poet; but in this very 
conflict between his poetic temperament and religious passion, 
which finds delight in all that is delightful and yet discards it 
as empty and unsatisfying, lies the secret of the spontaneity and 
forcefulness which forms the real appeal of his poetry. It 
is not merely the zeal of the convert but the conviction of the 
importance of what he has to say that often makes him.scorn 
mere verbal polish and learncd ostentation and speak with an 
overmastering directness, the very truth and enthusiasm of which 
sharpen his gift of pointed phrasing, balance his sentences and 
add a new zest to his emotional earnestness. z 

In this respect Aśvaghoşa’s poetry lacks the technical finish 
and subtlety of the later Kavya; but it possesses freshness of 
feeling in the simplicity and nobility born of passionate faith. 
Agvaghosa is fully conversant with the Brahmanical and Buddhi- 
stic learning of his day, while his metrical skill and use of 
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rhetorical ornaments betoken his familiarity with the poetic art’ ; 
but the inherent contrast between the poet and the artist, on the 
one hand, and the scholar and the preacher, on the other, often 
results in strange inequalities of matter and manner. At the 
conclusion of his poems, Asvaghosa declares that he 1s writing 
for a larger public, and not merely for a learned audience, for 
the attainment of peace and not for the display of skill in the 
Kavya. The question, therefore, whether he belongs to this 
or that school of thought, or whether he employs this or that 
metre or ornament in his poems is immaterial; what is material 
to recognise is that religion is not his theme, but religious 
emotion, which supplies the necessary impetus and evolves its 
own form of expression without making a fetish of mere rhetoric 
or mere dogma. Asvaghosa is a poet by nature, a highly 
cultivated man by training, and a deeply religious devotee by 
conviction. This unique combination is often real and vital 
enough to lift his poetry from the dead level of the commonplace 
and the conventional, and impart to it a genuine emotional tone 
whichis rare in later poetry. What is most pleasing in his 
work to modern taste is his power of combining a sense of reality 
and poetry with the skill of art and scholarship. His narra- 
tive, therefore, is never dull, his choice of incident and arrange- 
ment never incoherent, his diction seldom laboured and his 
expression rarely devoid of elegant simplicity. If he is nota 
finished artist in the sense in which his successors are, nor even 
a great poet capable of great things, his poetic inspiration is 
genuine, and he never speaks in a tiresome falsetto. If his poetry 
has not the stress and discipline of chiselled beauty, it has the 
pliability and promise of unrefined form; it has the sincerity and 
fhe throb, if not the perfectly ordered harmony, of full-grown music. 

Agvaghosa’s versatility is indicated by his third work,’ a 
Prakarana or nine-act drama, entitled Sariputra-prakarana (or 

1 Ou Aévaghoga as scholar and artist, see Johnston, op. cit., pt. IJ, pp- xliv-lxxix. 


2? H. Liiders, Das Siriputraprakarana, ein Drama des Asvaghosa, in Sitzungsberichie 
d Berliner Akad., 1911, p. 388 f. 
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Saradvatiputra°), of which only fragments on palm leaf were 
discovered in Central Asia and a few passages restored by 
Liiders. Fortunately the colophon exists, and the question of 
authorship and name of the work ig beyond doubt. Its theme 
is, again, an act of conversion connected with the Buddha, 
namely, that of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, but the fragments 
give us little idea of the way in which the story, well-known 
from such older sources as the Mahéavagya, was handled. In 
having a Prakrit-speaking Vidisaka as one of the characters and 
in conforming to the requirements regarding division into acts, 
use of literary Prakrits,' ornamental metrical excursions * and other 
details, the fragments, however, afford clear testimony that 
the method and technique of a fairly developed Sanskrit 
drama ° were already established in the Ist or 2nd century A.D. 
This presumption is confirmed also by the fragments of two 
other plays,* which were discovered with the remains of 
Sariputra-prakarana, but which bear no testimony of authorship and 
may or may not have been written by Asvaghosa. The first has 
for its theme a Buddhist allegory, of which the details are not 
clear, although a whole Icaf of tle manuscript has been recovered. 
It has Kirti ‘Fame, Dhrti Firmness’ and Buddhi ‘ Wisdom ’ 
as characters, and apparently foreshadows such allegorical plays 
as Krgsnamigra s Prabodha-candrodaya of a much later time. 
The Buddha himself appears, as in the drama described above, 
and all the characters, so far as the fragments go, speak 
Sanskrit. In having real, ag well as allegorical, figures, it 


1 On the Prakrita employed in this and the following plays, see Litders in the works 
cited, and Keith, HSL, pp. 85-89. The Prakrit is literary and shows the iufluence of 
Sanskrit. 

2 The metres employed (besides Sloka) are the usual classical ones; Arya, Upajiti, Saligi, 
Vaméasthavila, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Sikharini, Harini, Suvadané, Sardulavikridita and 
Sragdhara. 

3 Contra Sten Konow, Indische Drama, Berlin and Leipzig 1920, p. 50, but the 
grounds are weak. 

4 H. Liiders, Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen, Kongl. Preuss. Turfan-Expesi- 
tionen, Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte I, Berlin 1911, The guestior of autborship is undecided ; 
see Johnston, op. cit., pp. xx-xxii. 
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resembles more the Caitanya-candrodaya of Kavikarnapira in 
its manner of treatment, but no definite conclusion is possible. 
The other play appears to have been also intended for religious 
edification, but from what remains of it we may infer that it 
was a social drama of middle class life of the type of the 
Mrechakatika. It concerns a young voluptuary, called simply 
the Nayaka and probably named Somadatta, and his mistress 
Magadhavati, apparently a courtesan converted to Buddhism. 
There are also a Prince (Bhattidalaka), an ever-hungry Vidigaka, 
named Kaumudagandha, a maid-servant, and a Dusta or Rogue. 
The fragments are few in number and not consecutive, and it 
is difficult to make out the story. But in view of the uncertainty 
of the origin and antiquity of the Sanskrit Drama, these 
specimens, which belong probably to the same age, are highly 
interesting ; for they reveal the drama in its first appearance in a 
relatively perfected form, and clearly indicate that its origin 
should antedate the Christian era. 

From the literary point of view, Asvaghoga’s achievement, 
we have seen, is marked not so much by crudity and primitive- 
ness as by simplicity and moderation in language and style; 
it is artistic but not in the extravagant manner of the later 
Kavya. Its matter and poetic quality, therefore, are more 
appealing than its manner and artistic effect. ‘This is certainly 
different from the later taste and standard of verse-making; and 
it is not surprising that with the exception of Kalidasa, who is 
nearer, his time, Asvaghosa exercised little influence on later 
Sanskrit poets,’ although the exception itself is a sure indication 
of the essential quality of his literary effort. Despite their 
religious zeal, the literary works of Asvaghoga could not have 
been approved whole-heartedly also by the learned monks for his 
freedom of views and leaning towards Brahmanical learning. 


1 The only quotation from Asvaghoge in Alampkara literature occurs in Rijasekbara's 
Kaévya-mimamsa, ed. Gaekwad's O, &., p. 18 (=Buddha-c. viii. 25), Fer otber quotations 
see Jobnaton, op. cit., pp. lxxix-Ixxx, aud F. W. Thomas, Avs, introd., p. 29. 
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With the Buddhist writers of the Kāvya, on the other hand, 
Aśvaghoşa was deservedly popular ; and some of their works were 
modelled so closely on those of Aśvaghoşa that they were 
indiscriminately assigned to him in later times, with the result 
that the authors themselves came to be identified with him.’ 

Of the successors of Agvaghosa, who are to be taken into 
account, not because they were Buddhists but because their 
works possess a wider literary appeal, we have already spoken of 
Kumiaralata, one of whose works is ascribed by the Chinese tradi- 
tion to Agvaghoga himself. Some of the poems ’ of Matrceta 
have likewise been attributed to Asvaghoga by the Tibetan 
tradition, one of whose famous chroniclers, Taranatha being of 
opinion that Matreeta is another name for Asgvaghosa! Of the 
twelve works ascribed to Matrceta in Tibetan and one in Chinese, 
most of which are in the nature of Stotras and some belonging 
distinctly to Mahayana, only fragments of Satapaicdsatka-stotra ® 
and Catuhsataka-stotra,* or panegyric of one hundred and fifty 
and four hundred stanzas respectivcly, are recovered in Sanskrit. 
Both these works are simple devotional poems in Slokas. ‘I hey are 
praised by Yi-tsing, to whom Matrceta is already a famous poet, 
and who himself is said to have translated the first work into 
Chinese ; but they do not appear to possess much literary merit, 
That Matrceta, in spite of his name occurring distinctly in 
Yi-tsing and in the inscriptions, was confused with Asvaghoga, 
may have been due to the fact that he belonged to the same school 
and was probably a contemporary. A Tibetan version of another 


1 Concerning the identifications, see F. W. Thomas in Album Kern, Leiden 1903, 
pp. 405-08 and JA, 1903, pp 345-60; also see ERE, VIIT (1915), p 495f. 

2 For a list of the works see F. W. Thomas, Kes, introd., pp. 26-28. 7 

3 Fragments published by S. Lévi in JA, XVI, 1910, pp 438-56 and L. de la Vallée 
Poussin in J RAS, 1911, pp. 759-77. Siegling is reported to have reconstructed about two-thirds 
of the Sanskrit text; see Winternitz, HIL, II, p. 271 note. Both these works exist in Tibetan 
and Chinese. 

4 The work is called Varnanarha-varnava inthe Tibetan version and Central Asian 
fragments. For a translation of this text from Tibetan, see F. W. Thomas in JA, XXVIV, 
1905, pp, 145-163, 
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work, called Maharaja-kanika-lekha, in eighty-five stanzas, 
ascribed to Matrcitra, has been translated into English by F. W. 
Thomas,’ who is probably right in thinking that Mātrcitra is 
identical with Matrceta, and that king Kanika of the Kuga 
dynasty addressed in this epistle of religious admonition is no 
other than the Kusana king Kaniska.’ 

Of greater interest than the rather meagre works of 
Matrceta is the Jataka-mala* of Arya Stra, which consists of 
afree but elegant Sanskrit rendering, in prose and verse, of 
thirty-four’ selected legends from the Pali Jatakas and the 
Cariyad-pitaka, illustrating the Paramitas or perfections of a 
Bodhisattva. Although sometimes marked by exaggeration, the 
tales are edifying. They were apparently composed for supply- 
ing ready illustrations to religious discourses, but the interest is 
more than religious. The work reveals a close study of 
Agvaghosi's manner, and is inspired by the same idea of convey- 
ing in polished, but not too highly artificial, diction the noble 
doctrine of universal compassion ; and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the author should be identified sometimes with Asva- 
ghosa. The attractive form in which the old stories are retold in 
the Kavya-style shows that it was meant for a wider but cultivated 
audience, and we have Yi-tsing’s testimony, confirmed by the 
existence of Chinese and Tibetan translations, that the work was 
at one time popular in India and outside. Arya Sira’s date is 
unknown, but as another work of his? was translated into 


1 TA, XXII, 1908, p. 345 f. The epistle is supposed to be Matrcitra's reply declining 
king Kapika's invitation to his court. The vogue of such epistolary exhortation is borne out 
by Nagirjuna’s Suhylleklia pod Candragomin’s Sisya-iecha. 

2 But contra S. C. Vidyabhuean in JASB, 1910, p. 477 f. 

3 Ed. H. Kern in Harvard O. $., 1291; trs. J S. Speyer in Secred Books of the 
Buddhists, Oxford University Press, 1895, The title is a generic term, for various poets have 
written ‘garlands’ of Jatakas. 

4 The Chinese version contains only 14 stories. 

For a list of other works ascribed to Arya Śūra by Chinese and Tibetan traditions, 
see F, W. Thomas, Krs, introd., p. 26 f. 
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Chinese in 434 A.D., he cannot be dated later than the 4th 
century A.D.? 


2. THE AVADANA LITERATURE 


Closely connected with the Jātaka-mālā, which is also 
entitled Bodhisattvavadana-mala, are the works belonging to 
what is called the Avadana literature ; for the Jataka is nothing 
more than an Avadaina (Pali Apadana) or tale of great deed, the 
hero of which is the Bodhisattva himself. Their matter some- 
times coincides, and actual Jataka stories are contained in the 
Avadana works.” The absorbing theme of the Avadanas being 
the illustration of tbe fruit of man’s action, they have a moral 
end in view, but the rigour of the Karman doctrine is palliated 
by a frank belief in the efficacy of personal devotion to the 
Buddha or his followers. The tales are sometimes put, as in the 
Jataka, in the form of narration by the Buddha himself, of a past, 
present or future incident ; and moral exhortations, miracles and 
exaggerations come in as a matter of course. As literary produc- 
tions they are hardly commendable, but their historical interest 
is considerable as affording illustration of a peculiar type of 
story-telling in Sanskrit. 

The oldest of these collections is perhaps the Avadana- 
§ataka,® which is well known from some of its interesting 
narratives, but its literary merit is not high. The tales are 
arranged schematically, but not on a well conceived plan, into 


1 We do not take bere into account the works of other and later Buddhist writers, 
such as bhe Catuh-sataka of Aryadeva, the Suhrllekha of Nagérjune, the Sisya-lekha and 
Lokdnanda-nataka of Candragomin, or the Bodhicarydvatara of Santideva, for they contri- 
bute more to doctrine or philosophy than to literature. 

2 See Serge d’Oldenberg in JRAS, 1893, p. 304; and for Avadana literature in 
general, see L. Feer’s series of articles in JA between 1678 and 1884, and introd, to hie 
translation of the Avadéna-sataka. 

3 Ed. J. 8. Speyer, Bibl. Buddh., St. Petersburg 1902-09; trs, into French by 
L. Feer in Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris 1891. An earlier but lost Adokdvadina was 
composed, according to Przyluaki, by e Mathura monk about two centuries before Kaniska, 
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ten decades, each dealing with a certain subject, and are told 
with set formulas, phrases and situations. The first four decades 
deal with stories of pious deeds by which one can become a 


Buddha, and include prophecies of the advent of the Buddhas ; 
while the fifth, speaking of the world of souls in torments, 
narrates the causes of their suffering with a tale and a lesson in 
morality. The next decade relates stories of men and animals 
reborn as gods, while the last four decades are concerned with 
deeds which qualify persons to become Arhats. The legends 
are often prolix, and there is more of didactic than literary 
motive in the narration. The date of the work is uncertain, but 
while the mention of the Dinira asa current coin (Roman 
Denarius) is supposed to indicate 100 A.D. as the upper limit, 
the lower limit is supplied more convincingly by its translation 
into Chinese in the first balf of the 3rd century. 

Hardly more interesting from the literary point of view is 
the Divyavadana,' the date of which is also uncertain, but 
which, making extensive use of Kumāralāta’s work, cannot be 
earlier than the Ist century A.D. It is substantially a Hinayana 
text, but Mahayana material has been traced in it. Being 
probably a compilation of polygenous origin, extending over 
different periods of time, its matter and manner are unequal. 
The prose is frequentiy interrupted by Gathis and pieces of 
ornate stanzas, but this is a feature which is shown by other 
works of this type. The language is reasonably correct and 
simple ; but debased Sanskrit, marked by Prakritisms, is not 
absent, and the diction is sometimes laboured and ornamental. 
We have here some really interesting and valuable narratives, 
specially the cycle of Asoka legends, but they are scarcely well 
told; the arrangement is haphazard and chaotic; and the work 
as a whole possesses little literary distinction. ° 


1 Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge 1886. Almost all the stories Lave 
been traced to other works. 


3 For other collections of unpublished Avadinas, see Speyer and Feer, in the works 
eited, and Winternitz, HIL, 11, pp. 290-92, 
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To the first century of the Christian era probably also 
belongs some parts of the Mahdvastu,' the ‘ Book of Great 
Events, even if its substantial nucleus probably took shape in 
an earlier period. Although its subject is Vinaya, it contains, 
besides the life-story of the Buddha, some narratives of the 
Jataka and Avadana type ; but in its jumbling of confused and 
disconnected matter and for its hardly attractive style, it has small 
literary, compared with its historical, interest. The same remark 
applies more or less to the Lalita-vistara,’? the detailed account 
of the ‘sport of the Buddha, the date of which is unknown 
and origin diverse. Whatever may be its value as a biography 
of the Buddha, its style is not unlike that of the Puranas. The 
narrative in simple but undistinguished Sanskrit prose is often 
interrupted by long metrica] passages in mixed Sanskrit, and 
its literary pretensions are not of a high order. 


3. Tue LITERATURE oF TALE AND FABLE 


The Buddhist anecdotal literature perhaps reflects an aspect 
of the literary, as well as popular, taste of the time, which liked 
the telling of tales in a simple and unadorned, but distinctly 
elegant, manner ; for the origin of the Sanskrit Parcatantra and 
the Prakrit Brhatkathé, which represent story-telling froni 
another point of view, is perhaps synchronous, although 
the various extant versions of the two works belong to a much 
later period. The Avadana, the didactic beast-fable and the 
popular tale are indeed not synonymous. While tbe Avadana, 
closely related to the Jataka, is clearly distinguishable as a 
Buddhist gest, which has a definite religious significance, the 
other two species are purely secular in object and character. 
The method of story-telling is also different ; for in the Jataka 
or Avadina, we have generally the application of a past legend 


1 Ed. E. Senart, 3 vols, Paris 1882-97, with detailed summary of contents and netes, 

2 Ed. Rajendralal Mitra, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1877; English irs. by same (up to ch, 
xv), Bibl. Ind. 1881-86; re-edited by S. Lefmann, Halle 1902, 1908; complete French trs. 
by P. E. Toucaux io Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris 1884, 1892. 
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to a tale of to-day. In the Jataka the Bodhisattva tells a tale 
of his past experience, but it is not narrated in the first person; 
the device of first-hand narrative, as well as of enclosing a tale, 
is a feature which characterises the classical method. The 
Sanskrit poetic theory ignores the Jataka and Avadana, presum- 
ably because they have a religious objective and seldom rises 
to the level of art, but it does not also clearly define and discri- 
minate between the fable and the tale. The elaborate attempt 
to distinguish between the Katha and the Akhyayika,’ as the 
invented story and the traditional legend respectively, is more 
or less academic, and has hardly any application to the present 
case. Some of the stories of the Pafcatantra are indeed called 
Kathas, but one of the versions of the entire work is styled 
Tantrakhydyika, while Gunadhya’s work is designated as the 
Great Katha. Possibly no fine distinction is meant, and the 
terms Katha aud Akhyayiké are employed here in the general 
sense of a story. A rigid differentiation, however, cannot 
perhaps be made in practice between the fable and the tale; 
for the different elements in each are not entirely excluded in 
the other, nor isolated. The beast-fable, as typified by the 
Paficatantra, is not seldom enriched by folk-tale and spicy stories 
of human adventure, while the tale, as represented by the 
Brhatkathd, sometimes becomes complex by absorbing some of 
the elements of the fable and its didactic motive. Both these 
types, again, should be distinguished from the prose romance, the 
so-called Katha and Akhyayika, such as the Harsa-carita and the 
Kadambari, in which all the graces ard refinements of the Kavya 
are transferred from verse to prose, either to create an exuberantly 
fanciful story or to vivity and transform a legend or folk-tale. 

The currency of tales and fables of all kinds may be pre- 
sumed from remote antiquity, but they were perhaps not used 
for a definite purpose, nor reduced to a literary form, until 

1 See S. K. De, The Katha and the Akhy&yika in Classical Sanskrit in BSOS, III, 


p. 307f.—Dandin (i-28, speaks of Akhyāna as a general species, in which coliectious of tales 
hke the Patcatantra were probably included. 
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at a comparatively late period. The ancestor of the popular tale 
may have been such Vedic Akhydnas as are preserved, for instance, 
in the Rgvedic dialogue-hymno of Puriravas and Urvasi, or in 
such Brahmanic legends as that of Sunahgepa; but it is futile 
to seek the origin of the beast-fable in the Rgvedic hymn of frogs 
(vii. 103), which panegyrises the frogs more from a magical 
than didactic motive, or in the Upanisadic parable of dogs (Ch. 
Up. i. 12), which represents the dogs as searching out a leader 
to howl food for them, but which may have been either a satire 
or an allegory. Nor is there any clear recognition of the fable 
in the Epics as a distinct literary genre, although the motifs of 
the clever jackal, the naughty cat and the greedy vulture are 
employed for the purpose of moral instruction. But all these, 
as well as the Jataka device of illustrating the virtues of 
Buddhism by means of beast-stories,! may have suggested the 
material out of which the full-fledged beast-fable developed in 
the Paficatantra. In its perfected form, it differed from the 
simple parable or the mere tale about beasts, in having the 
latent didactic motive clearly and deliberately brought out and 
artistically conveyed in a definite framework and a connected 
grouping of clever stories, in which the thoughts and deeds of 
men are ascribed to animals. There is nothing simple or 
popular in such a form; and the beast-fable as an independent 
literary creation diverged considerably in this respect 
from the popular tale, which is free from didactic presenta- 
tion and in which the more or less simple ideas of the 
people and their belief in myth and magic, as well as racy 
stories of human life, find a direct expression. In the case 
of beast-fable, again, the connexion with the courts of princes is 
clearer. The popular tale, no doubt, speaks of romantic prince 
and princess of a fairy land; but tbe framework of collection of 
beast-fables like the Paficatantra, which is delivered in the form of 


1 The Barbul Stipa reliefs, depicting some of the stories, establish the currency of the 
beast-fable at least in the 2nd Century B.C, 
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instruction to tender-minded young princes in stafecraft and 
practical morality, leaves no doubt about one form of its employ- 
ment. It is thus closely related to the Niti-Sastra and Artha- 
gastra,’ but it is not directly opposed to the Dharma-sastra. The 
fact is important ; for even if the beast-fable inculcates political 
wisdom or expediency in the practical affairs of life, rather than 
a strict code of uprightness, it seldom teaches cleverness at the 
expense of morality.? 


a. The Paicatantra 


The only collection of beast-fable and the solitary surviving 
work of this kind in Sanskrit is the Paftcatantra, which has come 
down to us in various forms ; but it is a work which bas perhaps 
a more interesting history than any in world-literature.* There 
can be little doubt that from the very beginning it had a 
deliberate literary form. Each of its five parts, dealing respec- 
tively with the themes of separation of friends (Mitra-bheda), 
winning of friends (Mitra-prapti), war and peace (Samdhi- 
vigraha), loss of one’s gains (Labdha-naga) and hasty action 
(Apariksita-karitva), is a narrative unit in itself but all together 
they form a perfect whole fitted into the frame of the introduction, 


1 No direct influence of Kautilya’s Artha-sa@sira can be traced in the Pancatantra, 

2 F, Edgerton in JAOS, XL, p. 271 F. 

3 J. Hertel (Das Paiicatantra, seine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1914, Index, p. 451 f.) records over 200 different versions of the work 
known to exist in more than 50 languages (three-fourths of the languages being 
extra-Indian) and spreading over a region extending from Java to Iceland. For a 
brief résumé of this history, as well as for a brief summary of the work, see Winter- 
nitz, GIL, III, pp. 294-411; Keith, HSL, pp. 248 f, 857 f.—The question whether the indivi- 
dual tales or the Indian fable itself as a species, were borrowed, in their origin, from Greece 
igmuch complicated. Chronology is in favour of the priority of Greece, but the suggestion 
that India consciously borrowed from Greece is not proved. Some points of similarity may 
be admitted, but they may occur withont borrowing on either side At apy rate, if reciprocal 
influences and exchanges occurred, India seems to have given more than it took. Benfey's 
position that the tale is entirely Indian, while the fable came from Greece, need not he dis- 
cussed, for folklorists to-day ro longer seek to fud the birthplace cl all tules end fables in 


any ope country, 
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The stories are told, as in the case of the popular tale, in 
simple but elegant prose, and there is no attempt at descriptive 
or sentimental excursions or elaborate stylistic effects. The com- 
bining of a number of fables is also a characteristic which it 
shares with the popular tale, but they are not merely emboxed ; 
there is, in the weaving of disjointed stories, considerable skill in 
achieving unity and completeness of effect. Tbe insertion of a 
number of general gnomic stanzas in the prose narrative is a 
feature which is dictated by its didactic motive ; but the tradition 
is current [rom the time of the Brahmanas and the Jatakas. 
More interesting and novel, if not altogether original, is the device 
of conveniently summing up the moral of the various stories in 
pointed memorial stanzas, which are not general maxims but 
special labels to distinguish the points of individual fables. The 
suggestion’ of a hypothetical prose-poetic Vedie Akbyana, in 
which the verse remained fixed but the prose mysteriously dropped 
out, is not applicable to the case of the blend of prose and verse 
in the fable literature ; for the prose here can never drop out, and 
the essential nature of the stanzas is gnomic or recapitulatory, 
and not dramatic or interlocutory. There must have existed a 
great deal of floating gnomic literature in Sanskrit since the time 
of the Brahmanas, which might have been utilised for these 
passages of didactic wisdom. 

The Paficatantra, however, is not a single text, but a 
sequence of texts; it exists in more versions than one, worked 
out at different times and places, but all diverging from a single 
original text. The original,’ which must have existed long before 
570 A.D. when the Pahlavi version was made, is now lost; but 
neither its date nor its title nor provenance, is known with 


1 H, Oldenberg in ZDMG, XXXVII, p. 54 t; XXXIX, p. 52f; also in his Zur Geschichte 
d. altindischen Prosa, Berlin 1917, p. 53 f and Lit. d. alten Indien, cited above, pp. 44 f, 
125 f, 159 f. 

? The idea of a Prakrit original is discredited both by Hertel and Edgerton. The 
literature on the Paficatantra is vast and scattered, but the results of tha varivue studies wiil 
be found summarised in tle works, cited below, of these two scholars. 
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certainty. The character and extent of the transformation, to 
which the work was subjected in course of time, make the 
problem of reconstruction one of great intricacy, but the 
labours of Hertel’ and Edgerton? have succeeded in a great 
measure in going back to the primary Paficatantra by a close and 
detailed examination of the various existing versions. That it 
originally contained five books with a brief introduction and was 
called Paficatantra, is now made fairly certain, but there is a con- 
siderable discussion of the meaning of the word Tantra. It may 
denote nothing more than a book or its subject-matter, but since 
it occurs in the title Tantrakhydyika of one of the versions,’ it 
may indicate a text of polity as an art. There is no evidence 
at all of authorship ; for the name Visnugarman, applied in the 
introduction to the wise Brahman who instructs, with these 
stories, the ignorant sons of king Amaragakti of Mahilaropya in 
Deccan, is obviously as fictitious as the names of the king and 
the place. Hertel thinks that the work was composed in 
Kashmir, but his arguments are inadequate ; while nothing can 
be confidently inferred from the mention of Gauda or Rsyamiika 
or of well known places of pilgrimage like Puskara, Varanasi, 
Prayaga and Gangadvara. 

The various important recensions of the Paficatantra have 
been classified into four main groups,* which represent diversity 
of tradition, but all of which emanate from the lost original. 
The first is the lost Pahlavi version,’ from which were derived 


1 Das Paricatantra, cited above, as well as works and editions cited below. 

2 The Pañcatantra Reconstructed, Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduction and Translation, 
2 vols., American Orient. Boc., New Haven, Conn., 1924, 

3 Jacobi, however, would translate it apparently as a collection of ākbyāyikā in tantras, 
‘die in bücher eingeteilte Erzihlungssammlung.’ See F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1910, p. 1347. 
Ta Hertel, however, believes in two versions of one Kashmirian recension only as the 
archetype of the other three recensions, namely, the Tentrākhyāyikā and what be calls 
‘kK’ —For a short genealogical table, setting forth the relationship of the four main recensione 
or groupe, see Edgerton, op. cit., II, p. 48, and for a full and detailed table cf all known 
versions see, Penzer's Ocean of Story, Vol. V, p. 242 (also by Edgerton). 

5 Made by he physician Burzoé under the patronage of Chosroes Antshirwin 
(531-79 A.D.) undert h e title Karataka and Damenaka, 
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the old Sytiac ' and Arabic? versions; and it was through this 
source that the Pavicalantra, in a somewhat modified form, was 
introduced into the fable literature of Europe. The second 
is a lost North-western recension, from which the text was 
incorporated into the two North-western (Kashmirian) Sanskrit 
versions of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, made respectively by 
Ksemendra and Somadeva (11th century A.D.).° The third is 
the common lost source of the Kashmirian version, entitled 
Tantrakhyayika,’ and of the two Jaina versions, namely, the 
Simplicior Text, well known from Bühler and Kielhorn’s not 
very critical edition,” and the much amplified Ornatior Text, 
called Paficdkhyana, of Pirnabhadra (1199 A.D.).° The fourth 
is similarly the common lost source of the Southern Paficatantra,’ 


1 Made by Bid, a Persian Christian, about 570 A.D. under the title Kalileg wa 
Damnag. Ed Schulthess, Berlin 1911. 

3 Made by ‘Abdallah Tbnu'l-Muquffa ebont 750 A.D. under the style Kalila wa 
Dimna. Ed. L Cheikbo, 2rd Ed., Beyrouth 1923, 

3 Brhatkuthd-mafijari xvi. 255 f; Kathé-sarit-ségara lx-lxiv. Leo von Mankowski has 
edited, with trans. etc., (from only one imperfect MS), Kseu.erdra‘s version separately in Der 
Auszug aus dem Paficalanira in Kgemendras Brhathatha@mafjari, Leipzig 1492. Lacéte, 
Hertel and Edgerton make it probable that the original Brhatkatha of Gunddbya did not 
contain the Pafcatantra.—Somadeva's version of the Pafcatantra (uccordirg to Emenau’s 
computation in J4OS, LIII, 1988, p. 125) cortains 539 Slokas, while Kgeniendra’s in 
Mankowski's edition , has 306 ; but deducting the stories nol found in Somadeva, Kgemendra’s 
total would be about 27) only. 

4 Kd. J. Hertel, Berlin 1910, containing two sub-versions; also ed. J. Hertel in 
Harvard O. 9., Cambridge Mass. 1915; tre J. Hertel, 2 vols., Leipzig and Berlin 1909, 

5 Bombay. Skt. Ser., 1868-69; also ed. L. Kosengarten Bonn 1848; ed. K. P. Parab, 
NSP, Bombay 1896 (revised Parab and V. L. Panshikar 1912). J. Hertel, Über die Jaina 
Recensionen des Paficatantra in BSGW, LIV, 1902, pp. 23-134, gives selections of text and 
translation- 

6 Ed J. Hertel, Harvard Orient Ser,, Cambridge Mass., 1908-12; tra into German by 
Schmidt, Leipzig 1901; into English by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1925.—-Parnebhadrs uees 
both the Tantrakhyayika and the Simplicior text. 

7 Ed. J. Hertel (Text of recension A, with variants from recension a), Leipzig 19067 
Text of recension a, ed. Heinrich Blatt, Leipgig 1930. See also J. Hertel, Über eiren 
südlichen textus amplior des Paficatantra in ZDMG, 1906-07 (contaiving translation of 
text), Of the Nepalese version, Bk. i-iii are included in Hertel’s ed. mentioned above, while 
Bk. iv-v in his ed. of Tantrakhyayikd, introd., p. xxvii. Selections from the Nepalese versicn 
published with tra. by Bendall in JRAS, 1888, pp. 465-501. See Hertel in ZDMG, LXIV, 
1910, p. 58 f and Das Pañcatantra, pp. 57 f, 318 f. 
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the Nepalese version and the Bengali Hitopadega.’ 'A detailed 
study of the character and interrelation of the various recensions 
and versions is not possible here, but some of tbeir general 
characteristics may be briefly noted. The Tantrakhyayika is 
perhaps the oldest Sanskrit version, and preserves the original 
text better and more extensively than any other version. But 
none of the recensions—not even the Tantrakhyayikd, the claims 
of which have been much exaggerated by Hertel—represents in 
its entirety the primitive text. The North-western original of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva must have been a version made much 
later in Kashmir. Ksemendra’s fairly faithful, but dry, abstract 
suffers from its brevity, but Somadeva's narrative, inspite of a 
few omissions and some interruption of sequence by thé introduc- 
tion of extraneous tales, is normally clear and attractive. There 
is a great deal of reshuffling of stories, as wel] as intrusion of 
additional matter, in both the Simplicior and Ornatior Texts, the 
former adding seven and the latter twenty-one new stories. The 
Southern recension exists in several sub-versions; it is much 
abbreviated, but nothing essential appears to have been omitted, 
and only one complete story (The Shepherdess and her Lovers) is 
added. The Hitopadega,? which has currency mostly in Bengal, 
is practically an independent work, containing only four and not 
five books, by one Narayana, whose patron was Dhavalacandra 
and who must have lived before 1873 A.D., which is the date 
of one of the manuscripts of the work. The compiler amplifies 
the stories derived in the main from the Paficatantra, by drawing 
upon an unknown source, considerably omits, alters, remodels 


1 Repeatedly printed in India, but not yet critically edited. The better known ed, 
“ie by P. Peterson, Bomb, Skt. Ser., 1887; also Hitopadesa nach Nepalischen Handechrift. ed. 
H. Blatt, Berlin 1930 (Roman characters). The earliest «d. is that of A. Hamilton, London 
1810, and the earliest trs. by C. Wilkins, London, 1787. 

2 See J. Hertel, Über Test und Verfasser des Hitopadesa ‘Diss.) Leipzig 1897, 
p. 37, and Das Pafcatantra, p. 38f. In spite of omissions and alteration, the Hitopadesa 
preserves over half tbe entire sub-stories of the Paficatantra, and follows closely the archetype 
which it shares with the Southern recension, 
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the sequence of books and stories, and inserts large selections of 
didactic matter from Kamandakiya Niti-sara. 

Although Hertel is right in believing that the Pafcatantra 
was originally conceived as a work for teaching political wisdom, 
yet the fact should not make us forget that it is also essentially 
a story-book, in which the story-teller and the political teacher 
are unified, most often successfully, in one personality. There 
are instances where the professed practical object intrudes itself, 
and tedious exposition of polity prevails over simple and vivid 
narration ; but these instances are happily not too numerous, 
and the character of the work as a political text-book is never 
glaring. Inequalities doubtless appear in the stories existing in 
the different versions, but most of them being secondary, it can 
be said without exaggeration that the stories, free from descrip- 
tive and ornamental digressions, are generally very well and 
amusingly told. They show the author as a master of narrative, 
as wellas a perfect man of the world, never departing from an 
attitude of detached observation and often possessed of a con- 
siderable fund of wit and humour veiled under his pedagogic 
seriousness. If he makes his animals talk, he makes them talk 
well and the frankly fictitious disguise of the fabliau eminently 
suits bis wise and amusing manner. With a few exceptions, the 
individual stories are cleverly fitted together into a complex but 
well planned form. The language is elegantly simple, and 
the author shows taste and judgment in never saying a word 
too much, except for a touch of the mock-heroic, and 
in realising that over-elaboration is out of place. The gnomic 
stanzas, if not the title-verses, are not always demanded by the 
narrative, but they are meant to give sententious summary of 
wo.ldly wisdom and impressive utterance to very ordinary, but 
essential, facts of life and conduct. We do not know how 
far these stanzas are original, for some of them occur in the 
Epics and elsewhere; but they are generally phrased with 
epigrammatic terseness, and form an interesting feature, 
in spite of the tendency to over-accumulate them. It is not 
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without reason, therefore, that the work enjoyed, and still enjoys, 
such unrivalled popularity as a great story-book in so many 
different times and lands. 


b. The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya 


The popular tale is represented by a number of works in 
Sanskrit, but the earliest appears to have been the Brhatkatha, or 
‘ the Great Story,’ of Gunadhya, the Prakrit original of which is 
lost, but which is now known from three comparatively late 
Sanskrit adaptations, Its exact date ' cannot be determined, but 
that it already received recognition -before 600 A.D. is clear from 
the references to its importance by Bana * and Subandhu’; and 
there is nothing to show that it cannot be placed much earlier. 
If it belongs to a period after the Christian era, it is not 
improbable that the work took shape at about the same time as 
the lost original of the Pafcatantra ; and to assign it to the fourth 
century A.D. would not be an unjust conjecture.* The recorded 
tradition informs us that the original Brhatkatha was composed 
in Paigaci Prakrit; and it is noteworthy that the literary form 
which the popular tale first assumed was one in Prakrit. Like 
the Paicatantra, the work of Gunadhya was undoubtedly a new 
literary creation, but the medium of expression perhaps indicates 
a difference in method and outlook. 


} On the question of date and author, eee J. S. Speyer, Studies about Kathdsaritsdgara, 
Amsterdam 1908, p. 44 f. Bühler in bis Kashmir Report summarily places the work in the 
first centnry A.D., with which F. Lacéte (Mélanges Lévi, p. 270) appears to agree; but 
S. Lévi (Théâtre indien, 1891, p317) cautiously adjusta ji to the 8rd century. See Keith in 
JRAS, 1909, p. 145f. Both Dandin’s Dasa-kumara-carita and Subandhu’s Vasaradatia refer 
‘to the story of Naravahapadalta. 

2 Harsa-carita, Introductory at. 17. 

3 Ed. F. E. Hall, p. 110. 

4 The alleged Sanskrit version of Durvinita of the 6th century (R. Narasiwhacbar in 
14, LXII, 1913, p. 204 and JRAS, 1913, p. 880%; Fleet in JRAS, 1911, pp. 186 f) and the 
supposed Jamil version of tbe 20d century A.D. (S. K. Aiyangar in JRAS, 1906, p. 689 f; ard 
Ancient India, Tondon 1911, pp. 328, 337) are too doubtful to be of any use ‘or chronological 
purposes. See Lacéte, Essai sur Gunadghya et la Brhathatha, Paris 1908, p. 198 I. 
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An obviously legendary account of the origin of the work 
and the personality of the author is given, with some variations, 
in the introductory account of the two Kasbmirian Sanskrit 
versions and in the apocryphal Nepdla-mahdtmya' of a pseudo- 
Puranic character. It makes Gunadhya an incarnation of 
a Gana of Siva, who under a curse is born at Pratisthana on the 
Godavari and becomes a favourite of king Satavahana ; but the 
king has another learned favourite in Sarvavarman, the reputed 
author of the Katantra grammar. Having lost a rash wager with 
Sarvavarman, with regard to the teaching of Sanskrit to the 
king, who had been put to shame by the queen for his ignorance 
of the language, Gunadhya abjures the use of Sanskrit 
and society, and retires to the wild regions of the Vindhya hills. 
There, having learnt from another incarnated (sana of Siva 
the story of the Brhatkathd, originally narrated by Siva to 
Parvati, he records it in the newly picked up local Paigaci 
dialect, in 700,000 Slokas, of which only one-seventh was 
saved from destruction and preserved in the work as we have it! 
The Nepalese version of the legend, however, places Gunadbya’s 
birth at Mathuri and makes king Madana of Ujjayini his 
patron; it knows nothing of the wager but makes Gunadbya, on 
being vanquished by Sarvavarman, write the story in Paisācī for 
no otber explicit reason than the advice of a sage named 
Pulastya. The legend is obviously a pivus Saiva invention 
modified in different ways in Kashmir and Nepal; * from the 
reference in the Harsga-carita, one may infer that it was known 
in some form to Banabhatta; but the value of biographical and 
other details is not beyond question. If Sarvavarman is 
introduced, Panini, Vyadi and Vararuci-Katyayana also figure in 
the legend as contemporaries, although the Nepalese compiler 
does not appreciate the grammatical interest, nor the use of 





1 Given in Lacéte, op. cit., Appendix, p. 291f. 

2 Jt is asa saint of Ssivism that Gupidbys figures inthe Nepalese work, as well as 
in a Cambodian inscription of about 875 A.D., which is of Saivite inspiration (S. Léviin JA, 
1885, p. 412). 
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Prakrit. The association with Satavahana recalls one of the 
brilliant periods of Prakrit literature, and probably suggests that 
the employment of Sanskrit by the Ksgatrapa rulers probably 
found a counter-movement in favour of the patronage of Prakrit 
literature; but Satavahana being a dynastic name, which may 
denote any of several kings, it does not help to solve the 
chronological problem. 

But much controversy has naturally centred round the 
value of the Gunadbya legend regarding its testimony on the 
form of the lost work and its language. The legend speaks of 
Gunadhya’s work being written in Sloka and in the dialect of 
the wild people of the Vindhya regions, which is called the 
dialect of the Pisacas or Paiśācī. Dandin, in his Kavyddaréa 
(i. 38), appears to know the legend in some form, and states that 
the work was written in the Bhitta-bhasa; but he thinks that 
it was a type of the prose romance known as Katha, in which, 
of course, verse was allowed to be inserted. ‘lhe three existing 
Sanskrit versions are all metrical, but this need not invalidate 
Dandin's statement, if Dandin can be presumed to have possessed 
a direct knowledge of the work already famous in his time. 
More inconclusive is the evidence regarding the nature and 
location of the dialect in which the work was composed. In 
accordance with the legend, the Paigaci Prakrit is localised’ as 
the dialect of the Vindhya regions lying near about Ujjayini, but it 
is also maintained’ that it was a North-western Prakrit of Kekaya 
and eastern Gandhara, which is regarded as the ancestor of the 
group of Dardic dialects now spoken in Kafirstan, Swat valley, 


1 On the alleged Greek influence on Gunidhya's work, see Lacéte, op. cit., pp. 284-86, 
who argues the opposite way to show that the Greek romince was influenced by the Indian. 
Sge Keith, HSL, p. 366 f. 

2 Sten Konow io ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p. 95 f and JRAS, 1921, p. 244 f; Keith, HSL, 
p. 269. Rajasekbara (Kacvya-mimamea, p. 61) apparently holda the same view. Sten Konow’s 
view, in brief, is that the Pa‘éici was an Indo-Aryan language spoken by Dravidians iu 
Central India. 

3G. Grierson in JRAS, 1905, p. 285 f, ZDMG, LXVI,1912, pp. 49 f, at pp. 74.86, 
J RAS, 1921, p. 424 f, as well ag io bia Linguistic Survey, 1919, Vol. III, pt. 2 and in 
Hastings, ERE, under Paiéāca, Vol. X (1918), p. 43 f. 
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Citral and ‘adjacent places. The diffculty of arriving at a final 
conclusion ' lies in the fact that the statements of fairly late 
Prakrit grammarians about Paiśācī Prakrit, as well as the doubtful 
fragments cited by them as specimens, ° are meagre and uncertain. 
It is also not safe to argue back from the character and location 
of present-day dialects to those of a hypothetical Prakrit. The 
designation Paiśācī was perhaps meant to indicate that it was an 
inferior and barbarous dialect, and the sanction of a vow was 
required for its employment; but what we know about it 
from Prakrit grammarians and other sources makes it probable 
that it was an artificial form of speech nearer in some respects 
to Sanskrit than the average Prakrit. If it hardened £ and d 
alone, it is a characteristic which may be equally applicable to a 
Vindhya dialect influenced by Dravidian and to a dialect of the 
North-west. The question, therefore, does not admit of an easy 
solution, although greater plausibility may be attached to the 
linguistic facts adduced from the Dardic dialects. 

The exact content and bulk of the original Brhatkatha cannot 
also be determined, even to the extent to which we can 
approximate to those of the original Pafcatantra. We have two 
main sources of knowledge, derived from Kashmir and Nepal 
respectively, but both of them employ a different medium of 
expression, and are neither early nor absolutely authentic. 
The first is given hy two metrical Sanskrit adaptations of 
Kashmir, namely, the Brhatkatha-maiijar7,° ‘ the Bouquet of Great 


Lacéte, op. cit., p. 51 f. Lacôte believes the Paigici to be bascd upon the Indo-Aryan 
language of the North-west, but spoken by non-Aryan pcople. He suggests a via media by 
stating that Gunddhys picked up the idee of the dialect from travellers from the North-west, 
Lut his sphere of work lay around Ujjayint! Cf. T. W. Thomas, Foreword to Penzer’s ed. of 
Ocean of Story, Vol. IV, pp. ix-x. . 

2? Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar, ed. Pischel, iv. 303-24; for Markendeys, see 
Grierson in JRAS, 1913, p. 391. For a discussion of the passages, see Lacôte, op. cit., 
p 201 f. Vararuci speaks of one Paisācī dialect; Hemacandra appears to distinguish three 
varieties ; Maérkandeys increases the number to thirteen! Different localities are mentioned, 
but one locality is agreed upon, viz., Kesaya or N. W. Punjab. 

3 Ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1901. Parts of it (introduction and fret 
two stories), translated with the Roman text, by 3. Lévi in J4, 1885-86, 
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Tale,’ of the polymath Ksemendra, and the Kathd-sarit-sdgara,' 
‘the Ocean of Rivers of Tales,’ of Somadeva, the latter written 
between 1063 and 1082 A.D. and the former about a quarter of a 
century earlier? Like Somadeva’s work, that of Ksemendra is 
divided into eighteen Lambhakas,* but it is of the nature of a 
condensed abstract, industriously and perbaps (as his other 
Mañjarīs show) faithfully compiled. It consists of about 7,5°0 
glokas, as against more than 21,000 of Somadeva’s work ; but 
Ksemendra makes up for the brevity and dreariness of his 
narrative by a number of elegant, but mannered, descriptive and 
erotic passages.‘ Somadeva, on the other hand, is not anxious 
to abridge; but he shows considerable restraint in avoiding 
useless elaboration, and tells his stories with evident zest and in 
a clear and attractive manner. At one time it was thought that 
these two Kashmirian versions drew directly from the Prakrit 
original, but the idea has now been discarded, not only from the 
comparative evidence of their contents, but also in view of the 
discovery in Nepal in 1893 of the second important source, 
namely, the Brhatkatha-sloka-samgraha of Budhasvamin, which 
is also in Sloka, but unfortunately incomplete. Its date is un- 
known, but it is assigned, mainly on the probable date and 


1 Ed, Durgaprasad and Farab, NSP, Bombay 1889 (reprinted 1908, 1915 eteo. H. 
Brokhaus edited i-v (with trs.), 2 vols. Leipzig 1843, and vi-vili, ix-xvifi (text only) in Abh für 
die Kunde d. Morgentandes, TI and IV, Leipzig 1862 and 1666. The work is well known from 
ite Eng. tra. by C. H. Tawney under the title Ocean of Story in Bibl, Ind., Calcutta 1880-87, 
reprinted with notes and essays, cte., by N. M. Penzer in 10 vols., London 1924-28, 

2 Gee Bühler, Über das Zeilalter des kasmirischen Dichters Somadera, Wien 1685. 
Sowadeva wrote the work to please Siiryamati, princess of Jalamdhara, wife of Ananta and 
mother of Kalaga, Ksemendra also wrote most of his works under king Kalaga of Kashmir, 

3 The division dies not seem to be original, being missing in Budhssvamin's version, 
which bas Sarga division, The sections are called Gucchakas ‘clusters * in Ksemendra, and 
Taradgas ‘billows’ in Somadeva, according lo the respective titles of their works, 

4 On these descriptive passages, see Speyer, op. cft., p. 17 f. Speyer estimates that 
Kesemendra’s work contains 7,561 él kas, Somadeva's 21,388, 

8 Ed. F. Lecdte, with trs., Paris 1908-29 (i-xxviii), The work was first discovered 
by Heraprasad Sastri in Nepal, but its importance was not realised til] Lacéte edited the 
work and published the results of his investigations. The MS is from Nepal, but otherwise 
there is no sign of the Nepalese origin of the work. 
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traditiow of the manuscript, to the 8th or 9th century A.D. 
Although this work is a fragment of 28 Sargas and 4,539 stanzas, 
and also, as its name implies, an abbreviated abstract, its 
evidence is highly important regarding the existence of two 
distinct traditions of the text, which show considerable and 
remarkable divergences. * 

The main theme of both the recensions appears to be the 
adventures of Naravahanadatta, son of the gay and amorous 
Udayana, famed in Sanskrit literature, and his final attainment 
of Madanamafijuka as his bride and the land of the Vidyadharas 
as his empire; but in the course of the achievement, he visits 
many lands and contracts a large number of marriages with 
beautiful maidens of all kinds and ranks. A vital difference, 
however, occurs in the treatment of the theme. While the 
Nepalese recension concentrates upon the main theme and gives 
a simple and connected narrative, comparatively free from 
extraneous matters, the Kashmirian recension is encumbered 
by a stupendous mass of episodic stories, indiscriminately accu- 
mulated and remotely connected, regardless of the constant 
break and obscuration of the original theme. The Nepalese 
recension, for instance, omits the introductory Gunadhya 
legend, which occurs in the Kashmirian, and plunges at once 
into the story of Gopala and Palaka and of the love of Gopila’s son 
for SuratamafijarI, connecting it with the story of Naravahana- 
datta, who is made the narrator of the tale of his twenty-six 
marriages. The Kashmirian authors are apparently aware of this 
beginning, but the necessity of commencing with the Gunadhya 
legend and making Gunadhya the narrator of the tale makes them 
shift the story of Gopala, Palaka and Suratamafijari, and place it, 
unconnectedly, as a kind of appendix at the end. The Nepalese, 
recension omits also the unnecessary tale of Udayana’s winning of 


1 See Lacéte, Essai cited above, for a discussion of the Kashmirian versions, pp. 61-145, 
the Nepalese version, pp. 146-195, comparison of the two versions, pp. 207-18, and of the 
original Brhathath@, pp. 1-59, 
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Padmavati, and does not think it desirable to provide royal ancestry 
for the courtesan Kalingasené, mother of Madanamafijuka, in 
order to conceal the questionable origin of the heroine, In the 
Kashmirian recension, the hero Naravahanadatta does not even 
make his appearance till his birth in Bk. IV (in both versions), 
but the narrative of the hero is interrupted for two more books 
by the stories of Saktivega and Saryaprabha, who, recognising 
in the infant the destined emperor of the Vidyidbaras, relate 
their own adventures as aspirants to the same rank. In this 
way, the main theme is constantly interrupted by a vast cycle 
of legends, although Ksemendra and Somadeva are not in perfect 
agreement, after Bk. IV, regarding the sequence and arrangement 
of the extra mass of material. It is clear that both the Kash- 
mirian versions do not, in their zeal for collection, succeed in 
producing a unified or well-constructed work, although the 
narrative of Somadeva, who is a consummate story-teller, is 
marked, in spite of its bulk, by greater coherence and desire 
to preserve, however strenuously, the effect of the main story. 
The accretions, for example, not only bring in entirely irrelevant 
stories of Mrgankadatta and Muktipbalaketu, of expedition to 
the Camphor Land and the White Island for the winning of 
Ratnaprabha and Alamkaravati respectively, but also incorporate 
the Vikramaditya cycle of legends and interpolate versions of 
the entire Paficatantra and the Vetila-pafcavimégati. All this, 
with the addition of countless number of small tales, legends 
and witty stories, would justify the quaint, but appropriate, 
name of Somadeva’s largest collection as the ocean of the streams 
of stories, and which in their rich mass would make the over- 
whelmed reader exclaim that here is indeed God's plenty ! 

How far these episodes and Jegend-cycles belonged to the 
origina! Brhatkathad cannot be precisely determined, but it is 
clear that much of them is remotely and sometimes confusedly 
connected with the main theme, and is entirely missing in the 
Nepalese recension. It is true that Budhasvamin’s work is 
speciallye styled a ompendium (Samgraha) and that his omissions 
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may have been dictated by a desire for abbreviation ; it is also 
possible ' that Budhasvamin is an independent writer rather than 
a mere cpitomator, although he may have adhered to Gunadhya’s 
narrative in the main. Butit is clear, from tle way in which the 
thread of the main story of Naravahanadatta is kept from being 
lost in an interminable maze of loosely gathered episodes, that 
these interruptions or deviations from the predominant interest 
cuuld not have occurred on a large scale in the original, if we are 
to presume from its reputation that it was a work of no small 
literary merit. It seems, therefore, that Budbasvamin follows 
the original with greater fidelity ? than Ksemendra and Somadeva, 
who, apart from minor stories which they individually insert, 
are following a recension refashioned and much enlarged in 
Kashmir. ‘In this recension the central theme appears to occupy, 
alter the fashion of Kavya-pocts, a subordinate interest; their 
essentials are often abridged and throughout sacrificed to the 
elaboration of subsidiary adventures, as well as to a somewhat 
confused insertion of tales derived from other sources. Whether 
this IXashmirian recension was in Paigicl or in Sanskrit is 
not known ; but Somadeva distinctly speaks of Laving altered 
the language, and there are not enough verbal similarities? 
between Somadeva and Ksemendra to warrant the supposition 
ol u common Sanskrit original. 

In the absence of the original work of Gunādhya, an estimate 
of its literary merit would be futile. Each of the three adap- 
tations have their own characteristics, which may or may not 
have been inherited from the original. Ksemendra’s abridged 
compilation is rapid, dreary and uninspiring, except in orna- 
mental passages, which doubtless show the influence of the 
Kavya. Somadeva’s larger and more popular masterpiece has 


1 Winternitz, GIL, 111, pp. 315-17. 

2 Lacéte, Essai, p. 207 f, Lacdte believes that the Kasbinir recension is far remove [roi 
the original Brhatkatha, and was compiled about the 7th century A.D, 

3 Bpeyer, op. cit., p. 27 f, 
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been rightly praised for its immensely superior quality of vivid 
story-telling and its elegantly clear, moderate and appropriate 
style. Budhasvamin’s abstract, considered nearer to the original, 
is marked by a sense of proportion both in matter and manner, 
rapid narration, power of characterisation and simple description, 
as well as by a more bourgeois spirit and outlook suiting the 
popular tale ; but, in spite of these qualities, it is of a somewhat 
prosaic cast. It is difficult to say how far all the praiseworthy 
qualities, if not the blemishes, of these late versions, produced 
under different conditions, were present in the primary Brhathatha, 
a verbal or even a confident substantial reconstruction of which 
is wellnigh impossible, To judge, however, from the principal 
theme, stories and characters, as well as from the general method 
und outlook, it is possible to assert that Gunidbya must have 
been a master at weaving into his simple story of romantic 
adventure all the marvels of myth, magic and fairy tale, as well 
as a kaleidoscopic view of varied and well-conceived characters aud 
situations. Although Naravahanadatta is a prince, the story is 
not one of court life or courtly adventure, nor even of heroic 
ideals ; it is essentially a picture consonant with the middle class 
view of life and sublimated with the romance of strange adveuture 
in fairy lands of fancy. lt is certainly a work of larger and 
more varied appeal, containing a gallery of sketches from lile, 
romantic as well as real; and Keith is perhaps just in cbaracter- 
ising it as a kind of bourgeois epic. The loves of the much- 
married Naravahanadatta are perhaps too numerous and too light- 
hearted, like those of his famed father Udayana, but his chief and 
best love, Madanamafjuka, bas only one parallel in Vasantasena 
of the Mrechakatika ; while in Gomukha we have a fine example of 
an energetic, resourceful and wise courtier and friend. It cannot 
be determined with certainty if the numerous tales of fools, rogues 
and naughty women existed in the original; but they form an 
unparalleled store-Louse ot racy and amusing stories, which evince 
a wide and intimate experience of human life and are in keeping 
with the humour and robust good sense of people at large. 
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4. Tue DRAMAS ASCRIBED TO BHASA 


From the dramatic fragments of ASvaghosa it is not unreason- 
able to assume that between bim and Kalidasa, there intervened 
a period of cultivation of the dramatic art, which we find fully 
developed in the dramas of Kalidasa, and which is warranted by 
Kalidaisa’s own references to the works of Bhasa, Somila and 
Kaviputra. Of the dramatic works of the last two authors we 
know nothing, but a great deal of facts and fancies are now avail- 
able about Bhasa’s dramas. 

Before 1912 Bhasa was known only by reputation,’ having 
been honoured by Kālidāsa and Bana as a great predecessor and 
author of a number of plays, and praised and cited by a succes- 
sion of writers in later times’; but since then, much , discussion, 
has centred round his name with the alleged discovery of his 
original dramas. Between 1912 and 1915, T. Ganapati Sastri 
published from Trivandrum thirteen plays of varying size and, 
merit, which bore no evidence of authorship, but whicb, on 
account of certain remarkable characteristics, he ascribed to the 
far-famed Bhasa. All the plays appear to have been based upon 
legendary material, but some draw their theme from the Epic 
and Puranic sources. From the Ramayana, we have the Pratimd 
and the Abhigeka; {from the Mahabharata, the Madhyama, 
Dita-vakya, Dita-ghatotkaca, Karna-bhdara, Oru-bhanga and 
Pancaratra ; but the Svapna-vdsavadatta, Pratijñā-yaugandharā- 
yana, Avi-maraka and Carudatia have legendary or invented plots, 
while the Bala-carita deals with the Puranic Krsna legend.” The 


1 N. Lévi, Théétre indien, Paris 1860,i, p, 157 £ and ii, pp. 31-32 gives a résumé of 
literary releserces to Ll asa kocwe up to that Uime i other up-to-date references are collectéd 
together in Appendix C to C. R. Devadhar’s ed, of the plays, cited below. 

2 The legend is, of course, also found in the Haricamsa.— All the plays ave availabie ina 
handy form in Bhésa-ndtaka-cahkra or Plays ascribed to Bhadsa, published by C. R. Devadhar, 
Poona 1987, but it is better Lo consult the original Trivandrum editions, to which references 
are given below. Trs. into English in two volumes by W. ©. Woglner and L. Sarup, Oxford 
University Press, 1930-31. There are also numerous editions of some of the individual 
plays, Lut it js not necessary io enumerate them here. 
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plays were hailed with enthusiasm as the long-lost works of 
Bhasa, but the rather hasty approbation of a novelty soon died 
down in a whirlwind of prolonged controversy. A large number 
of scholars of eminence and authority whole-heartedly supported 
the attribution to Bhāsa!, but the reasons adduced did not win 
entire and universal satisfaction.’ This led to a further and 
more detailed examination of the question, yielding some fruitful 
results, and new facts regarding the plays were also brought to 
light. Important arguments were advanced on both sides; but 
it is remarkable that there is not a single argument on either side 
which can be regarded as conclusive, or which may not, be met 
with an equally plausible argument on the opposite side.* The 
problem to-day is delicately balanced; but since emphasis may 
be laid on this or that point, according to personal predilection, 
scholars, with a few exception, appear to have taken up unflinch- 
ing attitudes and arrayed themselves in opposite camps. Between 
the two extremes lies the more sober view! which recognises that 


1 For a bibliographical uote of publications on Bhäsa till 1921, sec V. S. Suktbankar in 
J BRAS, 1921-22, pp. 230.49. The following publications after 1921 are ol inlerest : S Lévi 
in JA, 1923, p. 19 f; A.K. and K.R. Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 107 f; T. Ganapati Sastri in 
J WAS, 1924, p. 668 and BSOS, ITI, p. 627; A. K. Pisharoli, Bhasa’s Works (reprinted from 
Malayalam journal, Nasikaratna), Trivandrum 1925; K. R. Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 639, in 
1HQ,1I, 1925, pp. 103 1, iiJ BRAS. 1926, p. 246 1; C. R., Devadhur in ABORI, 1921-25, p. 05 5 
C. Kunhan Raja in Zeitschr. f. Ind. und Iran, TI, p. 247 | and Journal of Orient. Research, 
Mudras 1927, p. 282 £; W. E. Clarke in JAOS, XLIV, p. 101 f; F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 
1922, p. 79 f, 1925, p. 130 f and 1927, p. 877 f; Keith in BSOS, III, p. 295 f; H. Weller in 
Fcsigabe Harmann Jacobi, Bonn 1926, pp. 114-125; Winternitz in Woolner Comm. Volume 
1940, p. 297 f; A. D. Pusalker, Bhāsa, a Study, Lahore 1940, etc. 

2 The first doubt appears to have been voiced independently by Ramavatar Sarma in 
Sdradé, I, Allahabad 1914-15, and by L. D. Barnett in JRAS, 1919, p. 288 f and in BSOS, 
1920, I, pt. 3, pp. 35-88 (also JRAS, 1921, pp. 587-89, BSOS, III, pp. 35, 
519, JRAS, 1925, p. 99). Among dissenters are also Bhattanatha Svaminin JA, 
XLV, 1916, pp. 189-95; K. R. Pisharoti in works cited above; and Hirananda Sastri in Bhasa 
and Authorship of the Trivandrum Plays in Memoirs of Arch. Sury. of India, No. 28, 
Calcutta 1926; S. Kuppusvami Sastri in Introd. to Saktibhadra’s Ascaryu-ciidémani, ed. 
Bualamunorama Press, Madras 1929. 

3 An admirably judicious summary of the important arguments on both sides is given 
by V. 8. Sukthankar in the bibliographical note cited above, and in JBRAS, 1915, p. 126 t. 

4 Notably Sukthankar, cited above, and Winternitz in GIL, III, pp- 186, 645; but later 
co Winternitz is reported to have expressed the opinion that he is no longer a believer 
Bhase’s aulborsbip of the plays (C, R. Devadhar’s Preface to the ed. cited above). 
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a prima facie case for Bhāsa’s authorship can be made out, but 
the evidence available does not amount to conclusive proof. 

It will not be profitable to enter into the details of the 
controversy, but certain facts and arguments are to be taken into 
account before we can enter into a consideration of the plays. 
Since learned opinion is, not without reason, strangely divided, 
nothing is gained by dogmatic and sweeping assertions; and it 
should be frankly recognised that the problem is neither simple 
nor free from difficulties. The first difficulty is the absence of 
the name of the author, in the prologues and colophons, of all 
the thirteen plays. It has been argued that this would testify 
to the great antiquity of the plays; and it has been assumed, 
plausibly but without proof, that the colophons were not preserv- 
ed or that such details were left out in pre-classical times. But 
while nothing can be argued from our absolute lack of knowledge 
of pre-classical practice, the accidental and wholesale loss of 
the colophons of all manuscripts of all the thirteen plays by 
the same author is an assumption which demands too much 
from probability. On the other hand, the fact should be 
admitted at the outset that these plays are not forgeries, but form 
a part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors of Kerala 
(Cakkyars), that manuscripts of the plays are by no means rare, 
and that in omitting the name of the author, they resemble some 
of the plays of other classical authors similarly preserved by actors 
in Kerala. That they arc not the absolutely original dramas of 
Bhisa follows from this; and the assumption that they are 
adaptations, in which the adapters had obvious reasons to remain 
nameless, is at least not less plausible. The next argument 
regarding the technique of the plays is perhaps more legitimate ; 
for there is undoubtedly a lack of conformity to the dramaturgic. 
regulations of Bharata and his followers, which are more or less 
obeyed by the normal classical drama. But the argument is not 
as sound as it appears. The technical peculiarities' relate to the 
commencement of the Prologue by the Sitradhara, which is 


1 M. Lindenau, Bhasa-studien, Leipzig 1918, pp. 10-87. 
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supposed to have been noticed by Banabhatta, the use of the 
word Sthapana for Prastivana, the introduction of stage-fights 
and death-scenes, the tragic ending in some plays, and the 
difference in the Bharata-vakya. It has been shewn in reply 
that, while Bana’s reference is either obscure, misunderstood or 
entirely irrelevant,’ the formal features recur also in Malayalam 
manuscripts of quite a number of Sanskrit plays of other authors 
and are capable of other explanations equally plausible. In the 
absence of adequate knowledge of pre-classical technique, such 
peculiarities, as are not confined to the dramas in question alone, 
are hardly of decisive value ; at most, we can infer the interest- 
ing existence of a different dramaturgic tradition, but this does 
not prove the antiquity of the Trivandrum plays. 

It has been also argued by the supporters of the attribution 
that expressions and ideas from these plays have been borrowed 
or exploited by authors like Kalidisa and Bhavabhati. While 
no strict proof or criterion of indebtedness is possible, it can be 
equally well argned, on the contrary, that the author or adapter 
of these anonymous plays plagiarised the alleged passages 
from standard Sanskrit authors. The citations, again, from 
Bhisa, or criticisms in the rhetorical or anthological literature,’ 


1 Tt is pointed out that Bana’s reference merely speaks of the Bbiea dramas being 
commenced by the Sdtradhars, a characteristic which, being true of all Sanskrit plays, has no 
special application here. The formula ndndyante, found in the Southern manuscripts before 
and not after the Nāndī-śloka is now known to bea characteristic of most South Indian 
manuscripts of Sanskrit plays jn general, and was, thus, apparently a local practice, which 
is neithér material nor relevant to the discussion. It is not clear if Bana is really alluding 
to euch techoical innovations as the shortening of the preliminaries or the combining of the 
functions of the Sitradb&ira and the Sthépaka. The rhetorical works are neither unanimous 
nor perfectly clear regarding the position of the ndndyante formula or the use of the word 
Sthapand. With regard to the employment of the Bharate-vikya, again, the Trivandrum 
plays do not follow « uniform practice which would support any definite conclusion 
regarding them. There are no such extraordinary Patékds in the Trivandrum plays as 
suggested by Bana’s description . 

2 The thirteen anthology verses ascribed to Bh&sa (one of which occurs in the 
Matie-vilésa and four are attributed to other authors) are missing in the Trivandrum playa, 
Even if thie is suspicions, it proves nothing because of the notoriously uncertain and 
fluctuating character of anthological attributions. See F, W, Thomas in JRAS, 1927, 


p. 883 f. 
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relied upon by the supporters of the theory, have some plausi- 
bility, but they do not prove much; for these authors do not 
unfortunately name the plays from which the passages are taken. 
It is true that one of the famous dramas of Bhasa is cited and 
styled Svapna-visavadatta by some old authors’; but here again 
the difficulty is that our present text of the Trivandrum Svapna- 
nataka does not contain some verses quoted by certain rhetori- 
cians.” The difficulty is indeed not insuperable, inasmuch as 
one can imagine that they are misquotations, or that they are 
lost in the present recension; but the wholly conjectural 
character of such an explanation is obvious. The discussion 
regarding references in the plays to Medhatithi’s Bhasya on Manu’ 
or to the Artha-sastra' has not also proved very fruitful. And, 
the least valid of all appears to be the Prakrit argument," 
which presumes that archaisms in the Prakrit of the plays 
prove their earliness; for it is now clear that some of 
them are obvious blunders, and that, of those which are genuine, 
archaisms of a similar type recur in the Malayalam manuscripts ° 
of the plays of other authors, including those of Kalidasa and 
Harga; they are apparently local developments and cannot be 
made the safe basis of any chronological or literary conclusion.’ 


1 The argument regarding the impossibility of the plagiariam of the title does not, as 
Barnett points out, carry much weight, since we know of three Kumdra-sambhavas. 

7 Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 135 f, shews that the referencs of Raémecandra and 
Gunacandra in their Natya-darpana contains a situation and a stanza, quoted from a Svapna- 
rdsavadatta of Bhasa, which really belongs, with sotne textual difference, to the Trivandrum 
play. F. W Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p. 835 f, similarly deals with Abhinavagupta’s citation 
missing in the Trivandrum play. Cf. also F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1922, p. 100 f, 

3 Barnett in BSOS, IIT, pp. 35, 520-21; Keith in BSOS, ILI, p. 623 f; Sukthankar in 
JBRAS, 1925, pp. 181-82. 

4 See Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., p. 13 f. 

5 W. Printz, Bhasa’s Prakrit, Frankfürt 1921; Keith in BSOS, TIT, p. 293; V. Lesny in 
ZDMG, T.XXTI, 1918, p.203f; Sukthankar io J4OS, XL, 1920, pp. 249-59, und JBRAS,° 
1925, pp. 108-117, 

6 Piaharoti in BSOS, III, p. 109. 

? Sukthankarin JBRAS, 1925, p. 103 f. Even where the archaiems are genuine, it 
is, as R, L. Turner points out (J RAS, 1925, p. 175), dangerous to argue about date without 
fall appreciation of poasible dialectical differences, because a form may not necessarily indicate 
difference of age but only a difference of dialect or looal:ty. 
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The historical discussion, again, regarding the identity of 
Bhāsa’s patron, alleged to be mentioned in the word rājasimha 
of the Bharata-vākya, is similarly shown to be of very doubtful 
value.’ 

Leaving aside minor questions, these are, in brief, some of 
the important problems that arise out of the Trivandrum plays. 
It will be seen that the same material hss led to absolutely 
contradictory results ; but none of the arguments advanced in 
support of Bhasa’s authorship is incontrovertible or reasonably 
conclusive. Opinion, again, is sharply divided about the age of 
the plays,’ between those who place them in the 5th century B.C. 
and those who bring them down by different stages to the 11th 
century A.D., the estimate varying by about sixteen centuries! 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the whole question has run the 
normal course of enthusiastic acceptance, sceptical opposition 
and subdued suggestion of a via media. But beneath all this 
diversity of opinion lurks the fundamental divergence about the 
literary merits of the plays, the supporters claiming high 
distinction, worthy of a master-mind, and the dissenters holding 
that the works are of a mediocre or even poor quality. As the 
question of literary excellence is not capable of exact determina- 
tion, the difference of opinion is likely to continue, according to 
the personal bias of the particular critic, until some objective 
factor or material would supply a conclusive solution to the 
problem. But it should be made clear that the whole discussion 
has now come to a point where the plays need no longer be 
made the fertile ground of romantic speculations. Already 
different aspects of the plays have been searchingly investi- 


1 Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 51, would assign the author of the plays to the reign 
of Kesatrapa Rudresimhel, i.e., 2nd century A.D., but the arguments are not conclusive, 
Barnett conjectures that rajasimha is a proper name and refers to Pandys Tér-Miran 
Ra‘esimba I (e. 675 A.D.). 

3 See Sukthankar, JBRAS 1922 p. 239, for different estimates of the date by different 
scholars. 
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gated’ and even if no definite solution is yet logically justified 
by the results of these intensive studies, they have helped to clear 
up misconceptions, negative baseless presumptions, and bring 
together a mass of material for further research. 

These studies have now made it reasonable to assume that 
the Trivandrum plays, whether they are by Bhasa or by some 
other playwright, are of the nature of adaptations or abridge- 
ments made for the stage, and they have in fact been regularly 
used as stage-plays in the Kerala country. This very important 
fact should not be lost sight of in any discussion of the plays. 
It explains the traditional handing down of the plays without 
mention of the author’s name, in, closely resembling prologues, 
which are probably stage-additions, as well as the coincidence of 
formal technique and a large number of repetitions and parallels, 
which recur in these, as also in some other Sanskrit 
plays of Kerala.? Some unquestionably old Prakritic forms and 
genuine grammatical solecisms may have in this way been 
fossilised and preserved, although they do not necessarily prove 
the antiquity or authorship of the plays. The thirteen Trivan- 
drum plays reveal undoubted similarities, not only verbal and 
structural, but also stylistic and ideological, which might 
suggest unity of authorship,—a theory indicated by the reference 
of Bana and others to a Bhasa Nataka-cakra; but since these are 
adaptations, and the originals are not known, it would be unsafe 
to postulate common authorship on similarities which occur also 
in plays of other known authors preserved in Kerala. 


1 E.g., on the Prakrits of the plays, by Printz, Sukthankar and others, as noted above; 
on lexicographical and grammatical peculiarities, by C.J. Ogden in JAOS, XXXV, 1915, 
pp. 269 f (a list of solecisms are given in App. B in Devadhara’s ed.}; on metrical questions, 
by V. S. Suktbankar in JAOS, XLI, 1921, pp. 10730; on the sources of the Udayana 
legend, by F. Lacéte in JA, XIII, 1919, pp. 493-525 and P. D. Gune in ABORI, I, 1920-21, 
pp. 1-21; on a concordance of parallel and recurrent passages, by Sukthankar in ABORI, IV, 
1923, p. 170 f: on the relationship between the Carudatta and the Mrechakatika Ly 
Morgenstierne, Uber das Verhaltnis zwischen Carudaito und Mrechakattka, Leipzig 1921, 
8. K. Belvalkar in Proc. of the First Orient Conf., 1922, p. 189 f, Suktbavkar in JAOS, XLIT, 
1922, pp. 59-74, and J. Charpentier in JRAS, 1923, p. 599 f; etc. 

8 Some of these are collected together in Hiranande Sastri, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 
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A modified form of the theory makes an exception in favour 
of a limited number of the dramas, the merits of which have 
received wice recognition. It suggesis that possibly Bhāsa 
wrote a Svapna-vdsavadatta* and a Pratijñā-yauyandharāyaņa, 
closely related to it, of which the present texts give Malayālam 
recensions, and that the present Carudatta is the fragmentary 
original of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika of Stidraka, 
or at any rate it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which Sūdraka’s drama is based.? But the authorship of the 
remaining plays is as yet quite uncertain, It must be said that the 
reasons adduced for these views undoubtedly make outa strong 
case ; but they are still in a great measure conjectural, and do not 
lead to any finality. It is possible also that the five one-act Maha- 
bharata pieces form a closely allied group, as the surviving 
intermediate acts of a lengthy dramatised version’ of the Maha- 
bhārata story; but here also we have no definite means of 
ascertaining it for a fact. 

In view of these difficulties and uncertainties, it is clear 
that it behoves the sober student to adopt an attitude free from 
susceptibility to any hasty or dogmatic conclusion. The 
objective criterion proving insufficient, the ultimate question 
really comes to an estimate of the literary merits of the plays; 
but on a point like this, opinion is bound to be honestly diver- 
gent and naturally illusive. The circumstance that all these 
plays, even including the limited number which may be, with 
some reason, ascribed to Bhisa, are Malayalam adaptations or 
recensions of the original, causes a further difficulty; for the 
plays are in a sense by Bhiasa, but in a sense they are not. The 
fact of their being recasts does not, of course, make them 


1 Sukthankar, in JBRAS, 1925, 194 f, and Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p. 876 f, believe 
that the Trivandrum Svapna bas probable minor changes, but has not undergone any great 


transformation. 

3 Morgenstierne, Sukthankar and Belvalkar, as cited above. The Carudatta is 
undoubtedly a fragment, but from internal evidence it is probable that the author or the 
compiler never contemplated writing only four acts. It is, however, not explained why this 
work alone is recovered as & fragment. See below under Sidrake., 
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forfeit their connexion with the original, but the extent to which 
older material has been worked over or worked up by a later 
hand is unknown and uncertain. The suggestions that have 
been made about distinguishing the apparently older from the 
more modern matter and manner are more or less arbitrary ; for, 
in spite of unquestionably primitive traits, the process involves 
the difficulty of distinguishing the trhe Bhasa from the pseudo- 
Bhasa, not merely play by play, but scene by scene, and even 
verse by verse. It must also be admitted that all the plays 
are not, by whatever standard they are judged, of equal merit, 
and cannot be taken as revealing the alleged master- mind. One 
must feel that some of the scenes are very inferior and some of 
the verses are of feeble workmanship. At the same time, it 
can hardly be denied that here we have a series of plays, which 
are of varying inerit but not devoid of interest; that in part or in 
entirety they may not belong to Bhasa, but they certainly 
represent a somewhat different tradition of dramatic practice ; 
and that, if they are not as old as some critics think, they are of 
undoubted importance in the literary history of the Sanskrit 
drama. 

Leaving aside the fragmentary Cdrudaita in four acts,’ the 
two dramas which have won almost universal approbation are 
the Svapna-vasavadatta and the Pratijfid-yaugandhardyana; and, 
in spite of obvious deficiencies, the approbation is not unjust. 
Both these works are linked together by external similarities and 
internal correspondences; and their theme is drawn from the 


1 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser., 1914, 1922+ the text. along with 
correspondences to Sidraka's Mrcchahatiko, ie reprinted by Morgenstierne, cp. cit. The 
fragment has no Nandi verse, and abruptly ends with the beroine’s resolve to start out for 
Carudette’s house. The drawatic incidents do not show any material divergence of a literary 
significance from Sidraka’s drama.—The Bhasa plays are published in the following order by 
T. Ganapati Sastri from Trivandrum Srapna (also 1915, 1916, 1928, 1924), Pratijñā (also 
1920), Avi-maraka, Pafcaratra (also 1917), Bala-carita, Madhyama (elso 1917), Diata-vakya 
(also 1918, 1925), Dite-ghatotkaca, Karna-bhéra and Uru-bhanga—all in 1912, the jast five in 
one volume, the othara separately ; Abhigeka 1913; Carudatta 1914 (also 1022); and Pratimé 
1915 ‘also 1994), i 
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same legend-cycle of Udayana,’ the semi-historical beau ideal of 
Sanskrit literature, whose story must have been so popularised 
by the Brhatkatha that Kālidāsa assures us of its great popularity 
in his time at Avanti. The story of Udayana’s two pretty amou- 
rettes supply the romantic plot to Harga’s two elegant plays ; but 
what we have here is not the mere banality of an amusing court- 
intrigue. Inthe Pratijaa, “Udayana and Vasavadatté do not 
make their appearance at all, but we are told a great deal about 
them, especially about Udayana’s accomplishments, his courage, 
his love and impetuous acts. Itis really a drama of political 
intrigue, in which the minister Yaugandharayana, as the title 
indicates, is the central figure; but it achieves a more diversified 
interest than the Mudrd-raksasa by interweaving the well-known 
romance of Udayana’s love and adventure into the plot. 
Although the whole drama is characterised by simplicity and 
rapidity of action, it cannot be said tbat the plot is clearly and 
carefully developed. The ruse of the artificial elephant appears to 
have been criticised by Bhamaha (iv. 40) as incredible, especially 
as Udayana is described as one well-versed in the elephant-lore, 
but it is a device which is not unusual in the popular tale and 
need not be urged as a serious defect. It is, however, not made 
clear at what stage the incident of the music lesson, alluded to 
in IV. 18, actually took place,? nor why the captive king, at 
first treated with honour and sympathy, was thrown into prison 


1 On the legend of Udayana, see Lacôte, cited above, and A. V. W., Jackson's intro- 
duction to Priyadarsika, p. Ixiii f and references cited therein. 

2 It could not have come between Acts II end III for the jester and the minister know 
nothing of it; and Udayana’s famous lule is sent by Pradyote to Viasavadatla in Act II, 
while Udayar.a lies wounded in the middle palace. In Act JIII we are told that Udayana, now 
ineprison. somehow recovers the lute and catches sight of Vasavadatta, as she goes in an 
open pelanquin to worship ata shrine opposite the prison-gate. Nor is the music lesson 
made the occasion of the first meeting between Acts IlI snd I7; and yet no other version is 
given in the play. Lacéte is perhaps right in pointing out that the allusive way in which 
the theme is developed in these plays proves that it was already familiar to their audience, 
anJ the details, which the dramatist casually introduces or omits, are to be supplied from 
popular tradition. Tbe hiatus, therefore, did not perhaps prove very serious or material to the 
audience of the plays. 
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so that ‘‘ his fetters clank as he bows before the gods.” Never- 
theless, the drama finely depicts the sentiment of fidelity of a 
minister who is prepared even. by sacrifice of himself to bring 
about a successful royal alliance. Some of the episodes, 
especially the domestic scene at the palace of Mabasena Pradyota 
and the amusing interlude of the intoxicated page, are skilfully 
drawn ; the characterisation, especially of Yaugandharayana, is 
vivid and effective; and the sustained erotic sub-plot, despite 
the non-appearance of the principal characters, enhances its main 
interest of political strategy . 

The much praised Svapna-vaésavadatta, on the other hand, 
is less open to criticism. It is more effectively devised in plot,’ 
and there is a unity of purpose and inevitableness of effect. 
The general story belongs to the old legend; but the motif of 
the dream is finely conceived, the characters of the two heroines 
are skilfully discriminated, and the gay old amourist of the 
legend and of Harga’s dramas is figured as a more serious, 
faithful, if somewhat love-sick and imaginative, hero. The 
main feature of the play, however, is the dramatic skill and 
delicacy with which are depicted the feelings of Vasavadatta, to 
whose noble and steadfast love no sacrifice is too great; while 
her willing martyrdom is set off by the equally true, but helpless, 
love of Udayana as a victim of divided affections and motives of 
statecraft. It isadrama of fine sentiments; the movement is 
smooth, measured and dignified, and the treatment is free from 
the intrusion of melodrama, or of rant and rhetoric, to which 
such sentimental plays are often liable. If it is rough-hewn and 
unpolished, it also reveals the sureness of touch of a great 
dramatist ; and to stint the word masterpiece to it is absurd and 
ungenerous. 


1 But there are some trifling inconsistencies and lack of inventive skill, e.g., the false 
report of Vésavadatt&'’s death. is made the pivot ofthe plot, but the audience knows from 
the beginning that the queen ia not really dead. One may, however, justify it by 
Coleridge's dictum of dramatic expectation, instead of dramatic aurpriae. 
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It must be frankly admitted, however, that these happy 
features are not possessed by the ten remaining Trivandrum 
plays, although each of them possesses some striking scenes or 
remarkable characteristics. Excepting the Pafcaratra, which 
extends to three acts, the Mahabharata plays, whose literary 
merit has been much exaggerated, consist of one act each, and 
form rather a collection of slight dramatic scenes than complete 
and finished dramas. But they are meant to be of a sterner 
stuff, and make up by vigour what they lack in finish, although 
a lurking fondness is discernible for mock-heroic or violent 
situations. The Madhyama has a theme of the nature of a fairy 
tale, of which there is no hint in the Epic; but the motif of a 
father meeting and fighting his own son unawares is not original, 
nor is the idea of the ‘middle one,’ though cleverly applied, 
unknown, in view of the Brabmana story of Sunabsepa (Ait. Br., 
vii. 15). What is original is the imagining of the situation out 
of the epic tale; but the possibilities of the theme are hardly 
well-developed within the narrow limits of one act. There is 
also in the Epic no such embassy of Bhima’s son as is dramatised 
in the Dita-ghatotkaca, which describes the tragic death of 
Abhimanyu and the impending doom of the Kurus ; there is some 
taunting and piquancy, but no action, and the whole scene is 
nothing more than a sketch. The Dita-vékya is more directly 
based on the account of the embassy of Krsna, described in the 
Udyoga-parvan ; but it suffers also from the same Jack of action, 
and the theme is exceedingly compressed and hardly completed. 
While the introduction of the painted scroll of Draupadi is an 
ingenious invention to insult the envoy effectively, the appearance 
of Visnu’s weapons, though original, is silly in serving no useful 
dramatic purpose. In spite of its tragic note and simplification 
of the original story, the Karna-bhara, which describes the sad 
end of Karna, is scarccly dramatic, and the only feature which 
appeals is the elevation of Karņa’s character; it is not only a 
one-act play but really a one-character play. The same sympathy 
for the fallen bero is seen in the Oru-bhanga, which represents 
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the theme of Duryodhana’s tragic death somewhat differently 
from that of the Epic. The noble resignation of Duryodhana and 
the invention of the poignant passage, which brings the blind 
king and his consort on the scene and makes Duryodhana’s little 
son attempt to climb on his father’s broken thighs, reveal some 
dramatic power; but the introductory long description of the 
unseen fight is not happily conceived, and the play is also 
remarkable in having as many as sixty-six stanzas in one act 
alone! The Paficaratra, in three acts, is longer in extent, and 
perhaps shows more invention and possesses greater interest. It 
selecis, from the Virata-parvan, the dramatic situation of the 
Pandavas in hiding being forced into battle with the Kurus ; but. 
it simplifies the epic story, the details of which are freely 
handled. While Trigarta’s attack is omitted, Duryodhana’s 
sacrifice, the motif of his rash promise, Abbimanyu’s presence 
on the Kaurava side and capture by Bhima are invented; and 
Duryodhana and Karna are represented in more favourable 
light, Sakuni being the only villain in the piece. The number 
of characters is large in proportion to its length. The play is 
ingeniously titled, and there are some striking dramatic scenes ; 
but regarded as a story, it is far inferior to that of the Epic, and 
there is no substance in the suggestion that it is closer to the 
epic feeling and characterisation. The epic plays are, no doubt, 
of a heroic character, but they are far removed from the heroic 
age ; their novelty wins a more indulgent verdict than is perhaps 
justified by their real merit. 

* The Ramayana plays are more ambitious and much larger 
in extent. The Pratimd seeks, in seven acts, to dramatise, with 
considerable omission and alteration, the almost entire Ramayana 
story, but its interest centres chiefly round the character of 
Bharata and Kaikeyi. Kaikeyi is conceived as une femme incom- 
prise, a voluntary victim of public calumny, to which she patiently 
submits for the sake of her husband’s honour and the life of 
her dear step-son; and here again we find the same sympathy 
for the martyr and the persecuted. The development of the 


15—1349B 
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plot is skilfully made to depend on the secrecy of Kaikeyi’s 
noble motive for the seemingly greedy conduct of demanding 
the throne for her own son; but for this, the plea of a Sulka 
(dowry) promised to ber by Dagaratha has to be substituted for 
the two boons of the original, and the explanation of the secrecy 
of her motive itself at the end is rather far-fetched. The scene 
of the Statue Hall is connected with the same motif and creates 
a situation ; but it is hardly worked out as the key-note of tlic 
play, as the title would suggest. The liberty taken in modifying 
the scene of Sita’s abduction, no doubt, substitutes a noble 
motive for the vulgar one of the greed for a golden deer; but it 
fails to be impressive by making Rama a childishly gullible 
person and Ravana a rather common, boastful villain. One of 
the striking scenes of the drama is that of Dasgaratha’s sorrow and 
death, which reveals a delicate handling of the pathos of the 
situation ; but, on the whole, the merits and defects of this drama 
appear to be evenly balanced. The Abhiseka, on the other hand, 
takes up the Ramayana story at the point of the slaying of Valin 
and consecration of Sugriva, and supplies, in six acts, the epi- 
sodes omitted in the other play, ending with the ordeal of Sila 
and the consecration of Rama. The play is perhaps so named 
because it begins and ends with a consecration. But there is not 
much dramatic unity of purpose behind the devious range of epic 
incidents. Its main feature is the sympathetic characterisation of 
Valin and Ravana, but the other figures are of much less interest. 
Rama is directly identified with Visnu; but he is here, more or 
less, a ruthless warrior, of whose treacherous slaying of Valin no 
convincing explanation is offered. In crossing the ocean, the 
miracle of divided waters is repeated from the episode of 
Vāsudeva’s crossing the Yamuna in the Bāla-carita. Even if 
the Abhtseka is not a dreary summary of the correspopding 
parts of the Epic, it contains a series of situations rather 
than a sequence of naturally developed incidents, and is 
distinctly feebler in dramatic character and quality than the 
Pratima. l 
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The Béla-carita, in five acts, is similarly based upon a 
number of loosely joincd incidents from the early life of Krsna, 
but there are some features which: are not found in the epic and 
Puranic legends.’ If they are inventions, some of them (such as 
the great weight of the baby Krsna, the gushing of water from 
the sands, or the incursion of Garuda and Visnu’s weapons) are 
clumsy and scrve no dramatic purpose, while the introduction of 
Candala maidens and of Kartyayani, though bizzarre, is scarcely 
impressive. The erotic episodes of Krsna’s career are missing, 
and the softer feeling is not much in evidence. There is a great 
deal of killing in most of the epic dramas mentioned above, but 
the Bdala-carita perhaps surpasses them all in melodramatic vio- 
lence and ferocity. ‘There is the slaying of the bull-demon, of 
the baby-girl hurled on the stone, as well as of the two prize- 
fighters and Kamsa himself, rapidly slaughtered in two stanzas ! 
Kamsa, however, is not an entirely wicked person, but, as a fallen 
hero, is represented with much sympathy. There is, however, 
little unity or completeness of effect; the play is rather a 
dramatisation of a series of exciting incidents. As such, it is a 
drama of questionable merit ; at least, it hardly deserves the high 
praise that has been showered on it with more zeal than reason. 

The Avi-maraka depicts the Jove-adventure of a prince in 
disguise, whom a curse has turned, for the time being, into an 
outcast sheep-killer. It is interesting for its somewhat refresh- 
ing, if nol original, plot, based probably on folk-tale,’ of the love 
of an apparent plebeian for a princess. But from the outset.it is 
clearly indicated that the handsome and accomplished youth must 
be other than what he seems; and the suspense is not skilfully 
maintained up to the unravelling of the plot at the end. As in 
the Pratijňā, the Vidūşaka here is lively and interesting, but a, 
Brahmin companion to an apparent outcast is oddly fitted. The 
denouement of a happy marriage, with the introduction of the 


1 On the Krsna legend see Winternitz in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, pp. 126-37, 
2 The inctifa of recognition and of the magic ring conferring invisibility are clearly 
important elements of the plot, derived apparently frem folk-tale. 
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celestial busy-body, Narada, is rather lame; and the drama is 
not free from a sentimental and melodramatic atmosphere, in 
which the hero seeks suicide twice and the heroine once. For 
diversion from excess of sentiment, there are amusing scenes, 
such as the dialogue of the hero with the nurse and the small 
episode of the jester and the maid; but there is enough of over- 
strained brooding and one long monologue in the course of the 
hero’s sentimental burglary, in which the question is not merely 
of the number of lines, but one of vital connexion. There is, 
however, no justification for the claim that the Ati-maraka is a 
drama of love primitive in its expression and intensity. 

It will be seen that all these plays are more or less faulty, 
and are not as great as they are often represented to be. Judg- 
ment must ultimately pass in respect of the Svapna and the 
Pratijñā, which have the greater probability, at least from the 
literary point of view, of being attributed to Bhasa. They also 
ure not faultless; but what appeals most to a student of the 
Sanskrit drama in these, as well as in the otber plays, is their 
rapidity of action, directness of characterisation and simplicity 
of diction, which are points often neglected in the normal 
Sanskrit drama in favour of poetical excursions, sentimental 
excesses and rhetorical embellishments. The number of characters 
appearing never worries our author, but the stage is never 
overcrowded by the rich variety; and, while most of the major 
characters are painted with skill and delicacy, the minor ones are 
not, normally, neglected. There is considerable inventive 
power and even if the constructive ability is not always 
praiseworthy, the swift and smooth progress of the plot is seldom 
hindered by the profusion of descriptive and emotional stanzas, 
and monostichs are freely employed. There is no lack of 
craftsmanship in transforming a legend or an epic tale into a 
drama, and daring modifications are introduced, although it way 
be admitted that the crafismanship is not always admirable, nor 
the modifications always well judged. The style and diction are 
clear and forcible, but not uncouth or inelegant; they have little 
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of the succulence and ‘ slickness ° of the ornate Kavya. Even a 
casual reader will not fail to notice that the dramas do not 
possess elaborate art and pclish of the standard type, but that 
there is, without apparent effort, vigour and liveliness of a rare 
kind. The plays defy conventional rules, and even conventional 
expression, but are seldom lacking in dramatic moments and 
situations. Perhaps a less enthusiastic judgment would find 
that most of the plays are of a somewhat prosaic cast, and miss 
in them the fusing and lifting power of a poetic imagination ; 
but it would be unjust to deny that they possess movement, 
energy and vividness of action, as well as considerable skill of con- 
sistent characterisation. There is nothing primitive in their art, 
on the one hand, and nothing of dazzling excellence, on the 
other, but there is an unadorned distinction and dignity, as well 
as an assurance of vitality. Even after deductions are made froin 
exaggerated estimates, much remains to the credit of the author 
or authors of the plays. Whether all the aberrations, weaknesses 
and peculiarities indicate an embryonic stage of art, or an 
altogether different dramatic tradition, or perhaps an individual 
trait, is not definitely known; nor is it certain that all or any 
one of these plays really belong to Bhasa and to a period of 
comparative antiquity ; nor, again, can we determine the extent 
and nature of the recast to which they were subtnitted ; but what 
is still important to consider is that here we bave, at least in some 
of the fascinating plays like Svapna and Pratijñā, a dramatist 
or dramatists of real power, whose unlaboured, but not forceless, 
art makes a direct and vitally human appeal. ‘he deficiencies 
are patent, and a critic with a tender conscience may feel 
inclined to justify them ; but they need not diminish or obscure 
the equally patent merits. The dramas have wrestled with and 
conquered time; and even if we cannot historically fit them in, 
they have an unmistakable dramatic, if not poetic, quality, and 
this would make them deserve a place of their own in the history 
of the Sanskrit drama. 


CHAPTER III 


KALIDASA 


Of Kālidāsa’s immediate predecessors we know little, and 
with the doubtful exception of the plays ascribed to Bhāsa, we 
know still less of their works. Yet, it is marvellous that the 
Axavya attains its climax in him and a state of perfection which 
is never parallelled in its later history. If Asvaghoga prepared 
the way and created the new poetry and drama, he did not finish 
the creation ; and the succession failed. In the interval of three 
or four centuries we know of other kinds of literary effort, but we 
have little evidence of the type which would explain the finished 
excellence of Kalidisa’s poetry. It must have been a time of 
movement and productiveness, and the employment of ornate 
prose and verse in the Gupta inscriptions undoubtedly indicates 
the flourishing of the Kavya; but nothing striking or decisive in 
poetry or drama emerges, or at least survives. What impresses 
us in Kalidasa’s works is their freedom from immaturity, but this 
freedom must have been the result of pena and diverse 
efforts extending over a stretch of time>“In Kalidasa we are 
introduced at once to something new which no one hit upon 
before, something perfect which no one achieved, something 
incomparably great and enduring for all time. His outstanding 
individual genius certainly accounts for a great deal of this, but 
W appears in a sudden and towering glory, without being 
buttressed An its origin by the intelligible gradation of lower 
eminences.} It is, however, the effect also of the tyrannical domi- 
nance of a great genius that it not only obscures but often wipes 
out by its vast and strong effulgence the lesser lights which 
surround it or herald its approach. 
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Of the predecessors of whom Kalidasa himself speaks, or of 
the contemporaries mentioned by legends, we have very little 
information. There are also a few poets who have been confused, 
identified or associated with Kalidasa ; they may have been con- 
temporaries or immediate successors. Most of these, however, are 
mere names, and very scanty and insignificant works have been 
ascribed to them by older tradition or by more modern guess-work. 
Of these, the only sustained work is that of Pravarasena whose 
date is unknown, but who may have reigned in Kashmir in the 
5th century A.D.’ He wrote the Setu-bandha or Ravana-cadha’* 
in fifteen cantos, but if it is in Prakrit, it is obviously modelled on 

“the highly artificial Sanskrit Kavya. The anthologies, however, 
assign to him three Sanskrit stanzas, but they are hardly 
remarkable. Kahlaņa (ii-16) mentions Candraka or Candaka as 
a composer of dramas under Tufijina of Kashmir; but of him and 
his work nothing is known, excepting small fragments preserved 
by Srivara in his Subhasitavali; and the identity of this dramatist 
with the Buddhist grammarian Candragomin, who also composed 
a drama (now preserved in Tibetan and entitled Lokinanda) is 
extremely hypothetical. Of Mitrgupta, who is said to 
have been Pravarasena’s predecessor on the throne of Kashmir, 
and who may or may not be identical with dramaturgist 
Matrguptacirya,* nothing remains except two stanzas contextually 
attributed by the Kashmirian Kahlana in his Rdaja-tarangin7 


1 See Peterson in Sbhv, pp. 60-61. But Stein in his trans'ation of the Rdja-taraigini, 
i, pp. 66, 84 f, would place Pravarasena TI as late as the second half of the 6th century. The 
ascription of the Kauntalescara-dautya to Kalidasa by Ksemendra and Bhoja is used to slow 
that Pravarasena, as the Vakatake ru'er of Kuntula, was a contemporary of Kalidasa, but it 
is only an unfounded conjecture. 

2 Ed. S. Goldschmidt, with German trs (and word index by P. Goldschmidt), Strassbufyg 
and London 1880, 1884; ed. Sivadattu and K. P. Parab. with Skt. comm. of Ramadasa, 


NSP, Bombay 1895. 
3 Kes, introd., pp. 54-55. 


4 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 32; fragments of this writer have been collected from 
citations in later works and published by T. R. Chintaman} in the Journal af Oriental 
Research, Madras, 11 (1928), pp. 119-28. 
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(Gii. 181, 252),’ and one by another Nashmirian, Ksemendra> 
in his Aucttya-vicdra-carca (ad 22). Matrgupta, himself a 
poet, is said to have patronised Mentha or Bhartrmentha,? 
whose Hayagriva-vadha elicited royal praise and reward. The 
first stanza of this work, in Sloka, is quoted by Ksemendra,’ 
as wellas by some commentators and anthologists,’ but it is 
obviously too inadequate to give an idea of the much lauded 
lost poem. ‘Tradition associates Kālidäsa also with Ghatakarpara 
and Vetilabhatta. Jt has been suggested * that Ghatakarpara may 
Le placed even earlier than Kalidasa ; but the laboured composition 
of twenty-four stanzas," which passes under his ngme, hardly 
deserves much notice. It reverses the motif of the Megha-data 
by making a love-lorn woman, in the rainy season, send a 
message to her lover, and aims chiefly at displaying skill in the 
verbal trick of repeated syllables, known as Yamaka, exclusively 
using, however, only one variety of it, namely, the terminal, It 
employs a variety of metres,’ but shows little poetic talent. “Nor 


1 These are also given as Mairgupta’s in Sbhr, nos. 3191 and 2550. It is curious thet 
the fret stanza is assigned to Karpatika by Kgemendra (Anecitya-vicdra ad 16). 

2 Kablana, iii, 125 f, 260-62, The word mentha means an elephant-driver, and this mean- 
ing is referred to in a complimentary verse in Sm? 11.61), The poet is sometimes called 
Hastipaka. Mankbaka (ii, 58) places Mentha as a poetin the same rank with Bharavi, 
Subandhu, and Bina; Sivasvamin (xx. 47) equals him with Kālidāsa und Dandin; while 
Räjaéekhara thinks that Valmiki re-incarnated as Mentha ! 

3 Sucrtta-tilaka ad iii. 16. The poem is also mentioned in Kuntaka’s Vakrokti-jivita 
fed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, p. 243}, and in the Ndtya-darpana of Rimacandra and Guna- 
candra (ed. GOS, Baroda 1929, p. 174), 

4 Veterson, op. cit, pp. 92-94. Small fragments are preserved in Srivara’s Subhdsitévali,* 
nos. 203.204. 

5 H. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p. 125 note. Jacobi relies mainly on the wager offered by 
the poet at the close that he would carry waler in a broken pitcher forany one who would 
surpass him in the weaving of Yarakaa; but the poem may have been anonymous, and the 
futhor’s name itself may have had a fictitious origin from the wager itself The figure 
Yamaka, though deprecated by Anandivardhioa, is old, being comprehended by Bharata, 
and need not of itself prove a late date for the poem. , 

ë Ed. Hoeberlin in Kavya-samgraha, p. 120 f, which is reprinted by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar in his Kavya samgreha, I, Calcutta 1886, p. 357-66; ed. with a Skt. comm. by G. M. 
Dursch, Berlin 1828, witb German verse trs. 

7 Sundari, Vasantatilaka, Aupacchandasika, Rathoddbati, Puspilagré, Upajati and 
Drutavilainbita, among which Rathoddhata predominates. 
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is there much gain if we accept the attribution to this poet of the 
Nīti-sāra,' which is simpler in diction but which is merely a 
random collection of twenty-one moralising stanzas, also com- 
posed ina variety of metres.? Of the latter type is also the 
Niti-pradipa* of sixteen stanzas, which is ascribed to Vetāla- 
bhatta; but some of the verses of this shorter collection are 
indeed fine specimens of gnomic poctry, which has been much 
assiduously cultivated in Sanskrit." 

he “doubtful poems of Kālidāsa, which comprise some 
twenty works form an interesting subject, but no serious or com- 
plete study has yet been made of them. Some of them, such as 
the elaborate Yamaka-kivya, called the Nalodaya * in four cantos, 
and the slight Raksasu-kdvya® in some twenty stanzas, are now 


ULEd Haeberlin, op. cit. p. 504  Jivanands, op. cit., pp. 374-80. 

? Vpijati, Sardilavikridita, Bhujatgapraydia, Sloka, Venidasthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
Mandakranta, the Sloka predominating. Some of the stanzas are fine, but they recur in 
other works and cellections. 

3 Ed. Haeberlin, op, cit., p. 526 l ; Jivananda, op. cit., pp. 366-72. The metres nsed are 
Upaiati, Vasuntatileka, Sirdilavikridita, Drutavilambita, Vupsaathavila, Mapdakranta and 
Sluka. 

1 Sunku ja also regarded as a contemporary of Kālidāsa. He cannot be identical with 
Sankuka, whom Kablena mentions as the author of the Bhuarandbhyadaya, a poem now 
losi ; for he belongs to the time Ajitapida of Kashmir {about 813-16 A,D.); see S, K, De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 38. Safkuka is also cited in the Anthologies, in one of which he is 
called aon of Maytira see Petersen in Sbhr, p. 127 and G. P. Quackenbos, Poems of Mayiira, 
pp. (0-52, Perhaps to this Saikuka, cited as Amatya Sankuka, is also altributed a drama, 
evtitled Citrotpaldlambitaka Prakerana, from which a passage quoted in the Nétya- 
darpana of Ramacandre and Gunacandra (p. 86). 

$ Tid. with the Subedhini comm. of the Maithila Prajiakara-wigra, and with introd., notes 
and trs. in Latin by F. Benary, Berlin 1830; ed. Jagannath Bukla, with the same comin., 
Calcutta 1870 also ed. W. Yates, with metrical Engl. Lrs., Calcutta 1844. Pischel (ZDMG, 
LVI, p. 626) adduces reasons for ascribing its authorship lo Ravideva, son of Nariyana 
and author probably also of the Raksasa-Larya. With this view R. G. Bhandarkar (Report, 
1883-84, p. 16) agrees. Ravideva’s date is unknown, but Peterson (JBRAS, XVII, 
1887, p. 69, nole, corrected Three Reports, 1887, p. 201) states that a commentary® 
on the Valodaya is duted iu Samvat 1664=1608 A.D. But A. R. Ramanatlha Ayyar ( JRAS, 
1925, p. 263) holds that the author of the Na/edaya was a Kerala poet, named Vasudeva, son 
of Ravi, who lived in the court of Kalasekhara and his successor Rima in the first half of the 
9th century (9), and wrote algo another Yamaks-kivya, Yudhisthiva-cijaya led. NSP, Bombay 
1897) and an unpubliahed slliteralive poem called Tripura-dahana : see below under ch, vi. 

8 Ed, A. Hoefer in Sanskrit Lesebuch, Berlin 1849; ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1890, 
19600; also in Jivananda, op cit, ITI, pp, 349-53; trs. by F. Belloni-Filippi in GSAI, XIX, 
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definitely known to be wrongly ascribed ; but it is possible that 
some of the Kālidāsa Apocrypha belongs to his contemporaries 
and followers. A more serious claim for Kaālidāsa’s authorship 
is made for the Rtu-samhdra’ as a youthful production of the 
poet. It has been contested, however, that the põem may be 
young, but not with the youth of Kālidāsa. ‘I'he Indian 
tradition on the question is uncertain ; for while it is popularly 
ascribed, Mallinatha, who comments on the other three poems of 
Kalidasa, ignores it?; and the artistic conscience of Sanskrit 
rhetoricians did not accept it, as they did the other three poems, 
for purposes of illustration of their rules; nor is any citation 
from it found in the early anthologies. The argument that the 
poem is an instance of Kalidisa’s juvenilia‘ and is, therefore, not 
taken into account by commentators, anthologists and rhetori- 
cians, ignores niceties of style, and forgets that the poem does 
not bear the obvious stigmata of the novice. “The Indian literary 
sense never thought it fit to preserve immaturities. he work is 
hardly immature in the sense that it Jacks craftsmanship, for its 


1906, pp. 88 f. It is sometimes calied Buddhbivinoda or Vidvadvinoda Kavya, a text of which is 
published by D. R. Mapkad in JHQ, XIN, 1936, p. 6921; see S. K. De in THQ, XIV, 
pp. 172-76. There is a poet named Raksasa or Rākşasa Pandita, cited respectively in Skm 
(i. 90.5) ard SP (nos. 8810-11), although the stanzas in Wie anthologies are not taken from the 
poem. P. K. Gode (Journal of Indian Hist., XIX, 1949, pp. 312-19) puts the lower limit of 
the date of the Raksasa-kavya at 1000 A. D. on the strength of the date 1159 A.D. ofa 
Jaina commentery on it. 

1 Ed. W. Jones, Calcutta 1792 (reproduced in fase. by H. Kreyenborg, Hannover 1924); 
ed. with a Latin and German metrical tis. by P., von Boblen, Leipzig 1840; cd. W. L. 
Pansikar, with the conim. of Manitawa, NS), Bombay, Gih ed. 1922 (Ist ed. 1906). 

2 Mallinatha at ihe outset of his commentary on Raghu’, speaks cf only nee Kasyas of 
Kalidasa on which he himself comm ents. 

3 Excepting four stanzas in Sbhr, of whieh nrs, 1674, 1678 (=¢@is vi. 16,19) ure 
“assigned expressly to Kalidasa, and nos. 1703, 1704 (= fits i. 18, 20) are ciled with kayor api. 
But on the composite text of thie ant! clegy, which renders its testimory doubtful, see 8. K. De 
in J RAS, 1927, pp. 109-10. 

4 Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921, p. 66 f; Keith in JRAS, 1912, pp. 1066-70, JRAS, 
1913, pp- 410.412, HSL, pp. 82-84; J. Nobel in ZDMG, LXVI, 1912, pp. 275-82, 
LXXIII, 1919, p.194f and JRAS, 1918, pp. 401-10; Harichand Sastri, L'Art poétique de 
l'Inde (Paris 1917), pp. 240-42, 

5 E. H. Johnston, introd. to Buddha-carita, p. lxxxi, 
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descriptions are properly mannered and conventional, even if 
they show some freshness of observation and feeling for nature ; 
its peculiarities and weaknesses are such as show inferior literar 
talent, and not a mere primitive or undeveloped sense of style yt 
has been urged that Vatsabhatti in his Mandasor inscription 
borrows expressions and exploits two stanzas of the Rtu-samhara. 
The indebtedness is much exaggerated,” but even if it is accepted, 
it only shows the antiquity of the poem, and uot WNalidasa’s 
authorship. If echoes of Kalidisa’s phrases and ideas are trace- 
able (e.g. ii. 10), they are sporadic and indicative of imitation, 
for there is nowhere any suggestion of Kalidasa as a whole.* The 
poem is, of course, not altogether devoid of merit; otherwise 
there would not have been so much controversy. “It is not a bare 
description, in six cantos, of the details of the six Indian seasons, 
nor even a Shepherd’s Calender, but a highly cultured picture of 
the seasons viewed through the eyes of a lover. Ina sense it has 
the same motif as is seen in the first part of the Megha-dita ; but 
the treatment is different, and there is no community of character 
between the two poems>“It strings together rather conventional 
ee clouds, embracing creepers, the wildly rushing 
streams ‘find other tokens of metaphorical amorousness in nature, 
as well as the effect and significance of the different seasons for 
the lover. It shows flashes of effective phrasing, an easy flow of 
verse and sense of rhythm, and a diction free from elaborate 
complications? but the rather stereotyped descriptions lack rich- 
ness of content and they are not blended sufficiently with human 
feeling. 


1 This would rather rule out the suggestion that inasmuch as il shares some of Asva- 


ghoga s weaknesses, it 1s a half way house between Aévaghoga and Kalidasa. = 


2 Cl. G. R. Nandargikar, Kumaradasa, Poona 1908, p. xxvi, note. 


3 Very pertinently Keith calls attention to Kalidaea’s picture of spring in Kumara’ iii avd 
Raghu” ix, and of summer in Raghu? xvi (co which scattered passages froin the diamas can also 
be added); but the conclusion he draws that they respectively show the developed and undeve- 
loped siyle of the same pcet is a malter of personal preference rather than of literary 
judgment. 
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Unlike later Sanskrit poets, who are often confident self- 
puffers, Kalidasa expresses modesty and speaks little of himself. 
The current Indian anecdotes about him are extremely stupid, 
and show that no clear memory remained of him. He is one 
of the great poets who live and reveal themselves only in 
their works. His date, and even approximate time, is at 
worst uncertain, at best conjectural. His works have been 
ransacked for clues, but not very successfully but since 
they bear gencral testimony to a period of culture, ease and 
prosperity, they lave been associated with the various great 
moments of the Gupta power and glory. The hypotheses and 
controversies on the subject need not occupy us here,’ for 
none of the theories are final, and without further and more 
definite material, no convincing conclusion is attainable. 
Let it suffice to say that since Kalidasa is mentioned as a 
poet of great reputation in the Aihole inscription of 634 
A.D., and since he‘ probably knows Aégvaghosa’s works and 
shows a much more developed form and sense of style (a 
position which, however, has not gone unchallenged),’ the 
limits of his time are broadly fixed between the 2nd and the 
Gth century A.D. Since his works reveal the author as a 
man of culture and urbanity, a IJcisured artist probably 
chjoying, as the legends say, royal patronage under a 


1 The literature on the subiect, which is «discussed threadbare without yielding any 
definite result, is bulky and still growing. T'he various views, however, will be found in the 
following G Huth, Die Zeit des Kālidāsa (diss.), Berlin 1890; B Liebich, Dus Datum des 
Candragomin’s und Kālidāsa's, Breslau 1903, p. 28, an lin Indogerm. Forschungen, XXXI, 
1912-13, p. 198 f; A. Gawronski, The Digrijaya of Raghu, Krakau 1914-15; Hillebrandt, 
Kālidāsa, Breslau 1921; Pathak in JBRAS, XIX, 1895, pp 35-43 and int-od. to Megha-dita; 
Keith in JRAS, 1901, p. 578, 1905, p. 576, 1909, p. 433, Ind. Office Cat., Vol. 2, pt. 

p. 1201, SD, p. 143f: also references cited io Winternitz, HIL.T11, p.40f. F. W. Thomas, 
in JRAS, 1918, pp. 118-22, makes an altempt to revive the Dinnaga legend 

2 See Nandargikar, introd. to Raghu’; Nshetresh Chattopadhyay in Allahabad 
Unic. Studies, IT, p. SOf; K G Sankar IHQ, I, p 312f To argue that Agva- 
ghosa is later than Kalidisa lo presume, without sufficient reasep, a retrogressive 
phase in literary evolution. 
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Vikramaditya,? it is not unnatural to associate bim with 
Candragupla IL (cir. 880-413 A.D.), who had the style of 
Vikramāditya, and whose times werc thosc of prosperity and 
power.” The various arguments, literary and historical, by 
which the position is reached, are not invulucrable when 
they are taken in detail, but their cumulative effect cannot 
be ignored. We neither know, nor shall perhaps ever know, 
if any of the brilliant conjectures is correct, but in the 
present state of our knowledge, it woull not be altogether 
unjustifiable to place him roughly at 400 A.D. It is not 
unimportant to know that Kālidāsa shared the glorious and 
varied living and learning of a great time; but he might not 
have done this, and yet be the foremost poet of Sanskrit 
literature. That he had a wide acquaintance with the life 
and scenes of many parts of India, but had a partiality for 
Ujjayini, may be granted; but it would perhaps be hazard- 
ous, and even unnecessary, to connect him with any 
particular geographical setting or historical environment., 
aidasa’s works are not only singularly devoid of all 
direct personal reference, but they hardly show his poetic 
genius growing and settling itself in a gradual grasp of 
power. Very few pocts have shown a greater lack of ordered 
development. Each of his works, including his dramas, has 
its distinctive cbaracteristics in matter and manner; it is 
hardiy a question of younger or older, better or worse, but 
of difference of character and quality, of conception, and 
execution. All efforts,” therefore, to arrive at a relative 


1 §. P. Pandit (Preface to Raghu®) admits thi but believes that there is 
nothing in Kalidasa’s works (that renders untenable the tradition which assigns him to 
the age of the Vikramaditya of the Samvat era, to the first century B. C. The 
view bas been developed in some recent writings, but the arguments are hardly 
conclusive. 


2 Huth attempts to ascertain a relative chronology on the basis of metres, but 
Kalidisa is too finished a metrist to render any conclusion probable on metrical evidence 
alone; see Keith's effective criticism in SD, p. 167. That Kumdra® and Megha 
are both redolent of love and youth and Raghn° is mature and meditative, is not a 
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chronology of his writings have not proved very successful, 
and it is not necessary to indulge in pure guess-work and 


expres®a dogmatic opinion. eer 
The Kumara-sambhava' is regarded as one of Kalidasa’s 


early works, but it isin its own way as admirably conceived 
and expressed as his other poems. To the extent to which 
it has survived, it does not, however, complete its theme,—a 
defect which it shares with the Raghu-camésa, also apparently 
left incomplete. ‘The genuineness of the first seven cantos 
of the Kumdara-sambhava is beyond doubt; but it brings the 
narrative down to the marriage of Siva and Parvati, and the 
promise of the title, regarding the birth of the Kumara, is not 
fulfilled. Probably ganto viii is also genuine ; along with the 
first seven sna is commented upon by Mallinatha and 
Arunagiri, and is known+żo writers on Poetics, who somewhat 
squeamishly censure its taste in depicting the love-sports of 
adored deities ;# also possesses Kalidisa’s characteristic sty!e 
and diction, lhe same remarks, however, do not apply~to 
the rest of the poem (ix-xvii) as we have ib oO. 


criterion of sufficiently decisive character. The dramas also differ in quality and 
character of workmanship, but it is pure coniecture to infer from tbis fact their earliness 
or laleness. Similar remarks apply to the elaborate attempt of R. D. Karmarkar in 
Proc. Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1928, pp. 289-47. lt must be said that the 
theories are plausible; but their very divergence from one another shows that the 
question is incapable of exact determination. 


1 Ed. A. F. Stenzler, with Latin trs. (i-vii, London 1838); ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
with comm. of Aronegiri and Narayane (i-viii), Trivandrum Skt. Ser, 1918-14. cantos viii-xvii 
first published in Pandit, Old Series, I-IT, by Vitthala Sastri, 1860. Also ed. N. B. 
Parvanikar, K. P. Parab and W. L. Pansikar, with comin. of Mallinatha li-vii) aud Sitärama 
(ix-xvii, NSP, 56h ed., Bombay 1908 (LUth ed. 1927); ed. with comm. of Mallinatha, Caritra- 
fardhana and Gitarima, Guirati Printing Preas, Bombay 1898. Eng. tra. by R. T. H. Griffith, 
2nd ed., London 1879. It has been translated into many other languages, and edited many 
times in India.—The NSP ed. contains in an Appendix Mallinatha's comm. on canto viii, 
which is accepted as genuine in some South Indian manuscripts and editions (see India 
Office Cat , vii, p. 1419, no. 3764). 


2 For a summary of the opinions, see Harichand Sastri, Kéliddsa et l'Art 
poétique de l'Inde, Paria 1917, p. 235 f. 
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cantos probably form a supplement! composed by some later 
zealous admirer, who not only insists upon the birth of Kumara 
but also brings out the motive of his birth by describing his 
victory over the demon Taraka. It is unbelievable that Kalidasa 
abruptly left off his work; possibly he brought it to a proper 
conclusion ; but it is idle to speculate as to why the first seven or 
eight cantos only survived. The fact remains that the authenti- 
city of the present sequel has not been proved. 

Nevertheless, apart from the promise of the title, these 
genuine cantos present a finished and unified picture in 
itself. The theme is truly a daring one in aspiring to 
encompass the love of the highest deities; but, unlike the 
later Greek poets to whom the Homeric inspiration was lost, 
the Sanskrit poets never regard their deities as playthings of 
fancy. Apart from any devotional significance which may be 
found, but which Kālidāsa, as a poet, never emphasised, the 
theme was a living reality to him as well as to his audience ; 
and its poetic possibilities must have appealed io his 


1 Jacobi in Verhand!, d. V Orient. Kongress, Bertin 1881, I]. 2, pp. 183-66; 
Weber in ZDMG, XXVII, p. 174 f and in Ind. Streifen, ITI, pp. 217 f., 211 f. The argu- 
ments turn chiefly on the silence of the commentators and rhetoricians, and on 
grammatical and stylistic evidence, which need not be summarised here. Althengh the 
intrinsic evidence of taste, stylo and treatnent is at best an unsafe guide, po student 
of Sanskrit literature, alive to literary niceties, will deny the obvious inferiority of the 
supplement. The extreme rarity of MSS for these additional cantos is also significant; and 
we know nothing about tl:e'r source, nor ab_ut the source of the commentary of Sttardma on 
them (the only notice of a MS occurriog in R. L. Mitra, Notices, x, no. 3289, p. 88,. It must, 
however, be admitted that, though an infericr preduction, the sequel is not devoid of merit; 
and there are ech.es in it not only from Kalidasu's works, but also lines and phrases which 
remind one of later great Kavya-pocts. The cnly citation from it in later writings is the cre 
found in Ojivaladatta’s commentary ov the Unddi-sitra (ed. T. Aufrecht, Bonn 1859, ad iv. 
GG, p. 106), where the passage rara} pragalbhahata bheri-sambharah is given as a qu tation 
with iti Kumdrah tand not Kumédre;. It occurs as a variant of Kumara?’ xiv. 82a in the NSP 
edition; but it is sa‘d io occur also in Kumaradasa’s Janaki harana, which work, however, 
is cited by Ujjvaladuita (iji. 73) by its own name and 1 ot by the name of its author. If this 
is a genuine quotation from the sequel, then the sequelmust have been added at a fuirly early 
time, at least before the 14th century A.D., unless it is shown that the passage in question is a 
quotation from Kumāredāsa and an appropriation by the author of the sequal. The question ia 
te-opened by S. P. Bhattacharya in Proceedings of the Fifth Orient. Conf., Vol. 1, pp. 48-44. 
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imagination. We do not know exactly from what source ' Kālidāsa 
derived his material, but wes can infer from his treatment 
of the Sakuntala legend, that he must have entirely relandled 
and reshaped what he derived. The new mythology had life, 
warmth and colour, and brought the gods nearer to human life 
and emotion. The magnificent figure of the divine ascetic, 
scorning love but ultimately yielding to its humanising influence, 
the myth of his temptation leading to the destruction of Kama as 
the emblem of human desire, the story of Uma’s resolve to win 
by renunciation what her beauty and love could not achieve by 
their seduction, and the pretty fancy of the coming back of her 
lover, not in his ascetic pride but in playful benignity,-—this 
poetic, but neither moralistic nor euhemeristic, working up of a 
scanty Purinie myth in a finished form is perhaps all his own. 
Tf there is a serious purpose behind the poem, it is merged in its 
total effect. It is, on the other hand, not bare story-telling or 
recounting of a myth; it is the careful work of a poet, whose 
feeling, art and imagination invest his pictures witha charming 
viyidness, which is at once finely spiritual and intensely human. 
Tis poetic powers are best revealed in his delineation of Siva’s 
temptation jf” canto iii, where the mighty effect of the few swift 
words, describing the tragic annihilation of the pretty love-god 
by the terrible god of destruction, is not marred by a single 
word of elaboration, but produces infinite suggestiveness by 
its extreme brevity and almost perfect fusion of sound and 
sense“A fine example also of Kālidāsa’s charming fancy and 
gentle humour is to be found in the picture of the young 
hermit appearing in Umā's hermitage and his depreciation 
of Siva, which evokes an angry but firm rebuke from Uma, 
leading on io the hermit’s revealing himself as the god of her 
desire. 


| The story is told in Mahabharata, iti, 225 (Bombay ed.) and Ramayanai 37 te 
known to Afvaghosa in some form, Buddha-carita, i 88, xiii, 16 
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The theme of the Raghu-vamga’ is much more diversified 
and extensive, and gives fuller scope to Kalidaisa’s artistic 
imagination. The work has a greater height of aim and range 
of delivery, but has no known predecessor. It is rather a gallery 
of pictures than a unified poem ; and yet out of these pictures, 
which put the uncertain mass of old narratives and traditions into 
a vivid poetical form, Kālidāsa succeeds inevolving one of the 
finest specimens of the Indian Mahakavya, which exhibits both 
the diversity and plenitude of his powers.?/ Out of its nineteen 
cantos there is none that does not present some pleasing picture, 
none that does not possess an interest of its own; antere is 
throughout this long poem a fairly uniform excellence of style and 
expression. There is hardly anything rugged or unpolished any- 
where in Kalidasa, and his works must have been responsible for 
setting the bigh standard of formal finish which grew out of all 
proportion in,later poetry. But he never sacrifices, as later poets 

-often do, the intrinsic interest of the narrative toa mere elabora- 
tion of the outward form>~‘There is invariably a fine sense of 
equipoise and an astonishing certainty of touch and taste. ~ Th 
the Raghu-vcaméa, Kālidāsa goes back to early legends for a 
theme, but it is doubtful if he seriously wishes to reproduce its 
spirit or write a Heldengedicht. The quality of the poem, 
however, is more important than its fidelity to the roughness of 
heroic times in which the scene is laid. Assuming that what he 
gives us is only a glorified picture of his own times, the vital 
question is whether as painted excellent individuals or mere 
abstractions. Perhaps Kālidāsa is prone to depicting blameless 
regal characters, in whom a little blameworthiness had better 


1 Ed. A. F. Stenzler, with a Lolin tre., London 1832; ed. with the comm. of Mallindtha” 
by 9. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser., 3 vols., 1859-74, and by G. R. Naadargikar, with Eaglieh 
trs., 3rd revised ed., Bombay 1897: ed. with comm. of Arunagiri and Naréyana (i-vi), 
Mangalodaya Press, Trichur, no date. Often edited and translated in parts or as @ whole. 

4 The Indian opinion considera the Raghu-vaméa to be Kalidasa's greatest poem, so that 
he is often cited as tha Razhukara par excellence. Its popularity is attested by the fact that 
ab yas forty commentaries on this poem are known, 
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been blended ; but if they are meant to be ideal, they are yet 
clearly distinguished as individuals ; and, granting ,the environ- 
ment, they are far from ethereal or unnatural‘ Kalidasa intro- 
duces us to an old-world legend and to an atmosphere strange 
to us with its romantic charm ; but beneath all that is brilliant 
and marvellous, he is always real without being a realist. 

The earlier part of the Raghu-vamśa accords well with its 
title, and the figure of Raghu dominates, being supported by the 
episodes of his father Dilīpa and his son Aja; but in the latter 
part Rama is the central figure, similarly heralded by the story 
of Dagaratha and followed by that of Kuga. There is thus a 
unity of design, but the entire poem is marked by a singularly 
varied handling of a series of themes. We are introduced in 
first canto to the vows and austerities of the childless Dilipa and 
his queen Sudaksin& in tending Vasistha’s sacred cow and sub- 
mitting to her test, followed by the birth of Raghu as a heavenly 
boon. Then we have the spirited narrative of young Raghu’s 
fight with Indra in defence of his father’s sacrificial horse, his 
accession, his triumphant progress as a conqueror, and his 
generosity which threatened to impoverish him,—all of which, 
especially his Digvijaya, is described with picturesque brevity, 
force and skill. The next three cantos (vi-vili) are devoted to 
the more tender story of Aja and his winning of the princess 
Indumati at the stately ceremonial of Svayamvara, followed, 
after a brief interval of triumph and happiness, by her accidental 
death, which leaves Aja disconsolate and broken-hearted. The 
story of his son Dagaratha’s unfortunate hunt, which follows, 
becomes the prelude to the much greater narrative of the joys 
and sorrows of Rama. 

- In the gallery of brilliant kings which Kalidasa has painted, 
his picture of Rama is undoubtedly the best; for here we have 
realities of character which evoke his powers to the utmost. 
He did not obviously wish to rival Valmiki on his own ground, 
but wisely chooses to treat the story in his own way. While 
Kalidasa devotes one canto of nearly a hundred stanzas to the 
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romantic possibilities of Rama’s youthful career, he next accom- 
plishes the very difficult task of giving, in a single canto of not 
much greater length, a marvellously rapid but picturesque con- 
densation, in Valmiki’s Sloka metre, of the almost entire 
Ramayana up to the end of Rama’s victory over Ravana and 
winning back of Sita. But the real pathos of the story of 
Rama’s exile, strife and suffering is reserved for treatment in the 
next canto, in which, returning from Lanka, Rama is made to 
describe to Sita, with the recollective tenderness of a loving heart, 
the various scenes of their past joys and sorrows over which they 
pass in their aerial journey. The episode is a poetical study of 
reminiscent love, in which sorrow remembered becomes bliss, 
but it serves to bring out Rama’s great love for Sita better than 
mere narration or description,—a theme which is varied by the 
pictures of the memory of love, in the presence of suffering, 
depicted in the Megha-dita, and in the two lamentations, in differ- 
ent situations, of Aja and Rati. Rama’s passionate clinging to the 
melancholy, but sweet, memories of the past prepares us for the 
next canto on Sitā’s exile, and heightens by contrast the grief 
of the separation, which comes with a still more cruel blow at 
the climax of their happiness. Kaālidāsa’s picture of this later 
history of Rama, more heroic in its silent suffering than the 
earlier, has been rightly praised for revealing the poet’s power of 
pathos at its best, a power which never exaggerates but compress- 
es the infinite pity of the situation in just a few words. The 
story of Rama’s son, Kuga, which follows, sinks in interest; but 
it has a remarkably poetic description of KuSa’s dream, in which 
his forsaken capital city, Ayodhya, appears in the guise of a 
forlorn woman and reproaches him for her fallen state. After 
this, two more cantos (xviii-xix) are added, but the motive of, 
the addition is not clear. They contain some interesting pictures, 
especially that of Agnivarna at the end, and their authenticity 
is not questioned ; but they present a somewhat coiourless account 
of a series of unknown and shadowy kings. We shall never 
know whether Kālidāsa intended to bring the narrative down to 
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his own times and connect his own royal patron with the dynasty 
of Raghu; but the poem comes.to an end rather abruptly in the 
form in which we have it.'~Tt will be seen from this brief sketch 
that the theme is not one, but many; but even if the work has 
no real unity, its large variety of subjects is koit together by the 
powers of colour, form and music of a marvellous poetic imagina- 
a, cat scenes, characters, emotions, incidents, thoughts— 
all are transmuted and placed in an eternising frame and setting 
of poetry. ~~ 

The Megha-dita,’ loosely called a lyric or an elegy, is a much 
smaller monody of a little over a hundred stanzas*in the stately 
and melodious Mandakrantai metre ; but it is no less characteristic 


1 The last voluptuous king Agnivarna meets with a premature death; but he is not 
childless; one of the queena‘with a posthumous child is said to have succeeded. The Purénas 
speak at least of twenty-seven kings who came efter Agnivarpa, and there is no reason why 
the poem should end here suddenly, but not naturally (see S. P. Pandit, Preface, p. 15 f. 
Hillebrandt, Kaliddsa, p. 42f.). It bas been urged that the poet's object is to 
suggest a moral on the inglorious end of a glorious line by depicting the depth to which 
the descendants of the mighty Raghu sink in e debauched king like Agnivarna, who cannot 
tear himself from the caresses of his women, and who, when his loyal subjects and ministers 
want to have a sight of him, puts out his bare feat throngh the window for them to worship! 
Even admitting this as a not unnatura] conclusion of the poem, the abrupt ending is still 
inexplicable—C. Kunhan Raja (Annals of Orient. Research, Univ. of Madras, Vol. V, pt. 2, 
pp. 17-40) even ventures to question the authenticity of the entire second half of the Raghu’, 
starting with the story of Daéaratbe; but bis reasons are not convincing. 

2 The editions, as well as translations in various languages, are numerous. The 
earliest editions are those of H. H. Wilson (116 stanzas) wilh metrical Eng. trs., Calcutta 
1813 (2nd ed. 1843}; of J. Gildemeister, Bonn 1841; of A. F. Stenzier, Breslau 1874. The chief 
Indian and European editions with different commentaries are : With Vallabbadeva’s comm., 
ed. E. Hultzsch, London 1911; with Mallinatba’s comm., ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, 4th ed., 
Bombay 1861, G, R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1894, and K. B. Pathak, Poona 1894 (2nd 
ed. 1916) (both with Eng. trs.}; with Daksinavartanatha’s comm., ed. T. Gavapati Basiri, 
Trivandrum 1919; with Pirpa-serasvati's comm., ed K. V. Krishoamwacheriar, Srivagi-Vilaga 
Preas, Stirangam 1909; with comm. of Mallindtba and Céaritravardhana, ed, Narayan Sastri 
Khiste, Chowkhemba Skt. Ser., Benares 1981. English tre. by Col. Jacob, Poona 1870, For 
an appreciation, see H. Oldenberg, op. cii , p. 217 F. The popularity and currency of the 
work are shown by the existence of some fifty commentaries. 

3? The great popularity of the poem paid the penalty of interpulations, aud the total 
number of stanzas vary in diferent versions, thus as preserved in Jinasena’a Pardvi- 
bhyudaya (latter part of the 8h century) 120, Vallabhadeva (10th century) 111, Daksina- 
vartanatha (c, 1200) 110, Mallinatha (14th century) 191, Purnasarasvali 110, Tibetan 
versjon 117, Pénabokke (Ceylonese version) 118. A concordance is given in Hultzech, as well 
as @ list of spurious stanzas.—On text-criticism, see introd. to eds. of Stenzler, Pathak 
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of the vitality and versatility of KĶaālidāsa’s poetic powers. 
The theme is simple enough in describing the severance and 
yearnings of an imaginary Yaksa from his beloved through a 
curse; but the selection of the friendly cloud as the bearer of 
the Yaksa’s message from Ramagiri to Alakā is a novel, and 
somewhat unreal, device,’ for which the almost demented condi- 
tion of the sorrowful Yaksa is offered as an apology by the 
poet himself. It is perhaps a highly poetical, but not an un- 
natural, personification, when one bears in mind the noble mass 
of Indian monsoén clouds, which seem almost instinct with life 
when they travel from the southern tropical sky to the snows 
of the Himalayas; but the unreality of the poem does not end 
there. It has been urged that the temporary character of a very 
brief separation and the absolute certainty of reunion make the 
display of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the 
sense of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effect- 
ive; the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to 
the real sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again, 
in bringing about the separation—a motif which is repeated in 
another form in the Abhijiana-sakuntala—is also criticised; for 
the breach here is caused not by psychological complications, so 
dear to modern times. But the predominantly fanciful character 
of Sanskrit poetry recognises not only this as a legitimate means, 
but even departure on a journey,—on business as we should say 
to-day ; and even homesickness brings a flood of tears to the 
eyes of grown-up men and women! 


and Hultesch; J. Hertel's review of Hultzsch’s ed. in Géiting. Gelehrie Anzeigen, 1919; 
Macdonell in JRAS, 1913, p. 176 f.; Harichand, op. cit., p. 238 f.; Herman Beckh, Ein 
Beitrag zur Teatkritik von Käiidāsa’s Meghadita (Diss.), Berlin 1907 (chiefly on the 
Tibetan version), A Sinbalese paraphrese with Eng. trs. published by the T. B. Pénabokke, 
Colombo 1883. 

1 Bhamaha (i. 42) actually considers this to be a defect. The idea of sending message 
may have been suggested by the embassy of Hanŭmat in the Raméyana (cf. st. 104, Pathek’s 
ed.), or of the Swan in the story of Nala in ihe Mahabharata. Cf. also Kaimavilapa Jātaka 
(no. 297), where a crow is sent as a messenger by a man in danger to his wife. But the 
treatment is Kālidāsa’s own. 
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It is, however, not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insuffi- 
ciency of the device ; for, the attitude is different, but not the sense 
of sorrow. If we leave aside the setting, the poem gives a true and 
poignant picture of the sorrow of parted lovers, and in this lies its 
rcal pathos. It is true that the poem is invested with a highly 
imaginative atmosphere ; it speaks of a dreamland of fancy, its 
characters are semi-divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly 
adapted ; but all this does not negate its very human and 
genuine expression of the erotic sentiment. Its vividness of 
touch has led people even to imagine that it gives a poetic form 
to the poet’s own personal experience ; but of this, onc can never 
be sure. There is little of subjectivity in its finished artistic 
execution, and the lyric mood does not predominate; but the 
unmistakable warmth of its rich and earnest feeling, expressed 
through the melody and dignity of its happily fitting metre, 
redeems the banality of the theme and makes the poem almost 
lyrical in its effect. The feeling, however, is not isolated, but 
blended picturesquely with a great deal of descriptive matter. 
Its intensity of recollective tenderness is set in the midst of the 
Indian rainy season, than which, as Rabindranath rightly 
remarks, nothing is more appropriate for an atmosphere of 
loneliness and longing; it is placed also in the midst of splendid 
natural scenery which enhances its poignant appeal. The 
description of external nature in the first half of the poem is 
heightened throughout by an intimate association with human 
feeling, while the picture of the lover’s sorrowing heart in the 
second half is skilfully framed in the surrounding beauty of 
nature. A large number of attempts’ were made in later times to 
imitate the poem, but the Megha-dita still remains unsurpassed 
as a masterpiece of its kind, not for its matter, nor for its des- 
cription, but purely for its poetry. 

Kalidasa’s deep-rooted fame as a poet somewhat obscures his 
merit as a dramatist; but prodigal of gifts nature had been to 
him, and his achievement in the drama is no less striking. In 
the judgment of many, Nobis Abhijidna-sakuntala remains his 

1 On the Dita-kavyas, see Chintaharan Chakravarti in JHQ, III, pp. 273-97. 
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greatest work; at the very least, it is considered to be the full- 
blown flower of his genius. Whatever value the judgment may 
possess, it implies that in this work we have a unique alliance of 
his poetic and dramatic gifts, which are indeed not contradictory 
but complementary ; and this fact should be recognised in passing 
from his poems to his plays. His poems give some evidence of 
skilful handling of dramatic moments and situations; but his 
poetic gifts invest his dramas with an imaginative quality which 
prevents t from being mere practical productions of stage- 
craft. It is not implied that his dramas do not possess the 
requisite qualities of a stage-play, for his Sakuntal@ has been often 
successfully staged ; but this is not the only, much less the chief, 
point of view from which his dramatic works are to be judged. 
i lays often fail, not for want of dramatic power or stage-qualities, 
but for want of poetry; they are often too prosaic. It is 
very seldom that both the dramatic and poetic qualities are 
united in the same author. As a dramatist Kālidāsa succeeds, 
mainly by his poetic power, in two respects he is a master of 
poetic emotion which he can skilfully harmonise with character 
and action, and he has the poetic sense of balance and restraint 
which a dramatist must show if he would win success. ~ 

It is significant that in the choice of theme, character and 
situation, Kālidāsa follows the essentially poetic bent of his 
genius. Love in its different aspects and situations is the 
dominant theme of all his three plays, care-free love in the 
setting of a courtly intrigue, impetuous love as a romantic and 
undisciplined passion leading to madness, and youthful love, at 
first heedless but gradually purified by suffering. In the lyrical 
and narrative poem the passionate feeling is often an end in itself, 
elegant but isolated ; in the drama, there is a progressive deepening 
of the emotional experience as a factor of larger life. It, therefore, 
affords the poet, as a dramatist, an opportunity of depicting its 
subtle moods and fancies in varied circumstances, its infinite range 
and intensity in closeness to common realities. His mastery of 
humour and pathos, his wisdom and humanity, come into play; 
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and his great love of life and sense of tears in mortal things inform 
his pictures with all the warmth and colour of a vivid poetic 
imagination. x 

The Malavikdgnimitra’ is often taken to be one of Kālidāsa’s 
youthful productions, but there is no adequate reason for thinking 
that it is his first dramatic work. The modesty shown in the 

Prologue ° repeats itself in those of his other two dramas, and 
the immaturity which critics have seen in it is more a question 
of personal opinion than a real fact; for it resolves itself into a 
difference of form and theme, rather than any real deficiency of 
power. * The Mālavikā is not a love-drama of the type of the 
Svapna-vdsavadatta, to which it has a superficial resemblance, 
but. which possesses a far more serious interest. It is a light- 
hearted comedy of court-life in five acts, in which love is a pretty 
game, and in which the hero need not be of heroic proportion, 
nor the heroine anything but a charming and attractive maiden. 
The pity of the situation, no doubt, arises from the fact that 
the game of sentimental philandering is often played at the 
expense of others who are not in it, but that is only an inevitable 
incident of the game. The motif of the progress of a courtly 
love-intrigue through hindrances to royal desire for a lowly 
maiden and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of her 
status as a princess was perhaps not as banal in Kalidasa’s 

Ed. F. Bollensen, Leipzig 1879; ed. S. P. Pandit, with comm. of Katayavema 
te, 1400 A.D.), Bombay Sansk. Ser , 2nd ed.. 1889, and by K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 19165. 
Trs. into English by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1875 and London 1891; into German by Weber, 
Berlin 1856; into French by V. Henry, Paris 1889. On Text-criticism see C. Cappeller, Observa- 
tiones ad Kéliddsae Mélavikagnimitram (Diss ), Regimonti 1868; F. Haag, Zur Teathrittk und 
Erklärung von Kālidāsas Méalavihdgnimitra, Frauenfeld 1872; Bollensen in ZDMG, XIII, 
1859, p. 480 f; Weber in ibid., XIV, 1860, p. 261 f; Jackson in JAOS, XX, p. 343 f (Time- 
analysis). For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 63. 

e 12 Tf the work is called nava, with a reference to far-famed predecessors, the same 
word is used to designate his Abhijftana-sakuntala, which also modestly seeks the satisfaction 
of the learned asa nal test; and his Vikramorvasiya is stroken of in the same way in the 
Prologue as apitrva, with reference to former poets (pūrva kavi). In a sense, all plays are 
nava and apirva, and no valid inference is possible from such descriptions. 

3 Wilson's unfounded doubt about the authorship of the play led to its comparative 


neglect, but Weber and S. P. Pandit effectively set the doubts at rest. For a warm eulogy, 
gee V. Henry, Les Liltératures del’ Inde, p. 305 f, 
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time ' as we are wont to think; but the real question is how the 
theme is handled. Neither Agnimitra nor Malavika may appear 
impressive, but they are appropriate to the atmosphere. The 
former is a care-free and courteous gentleman, on whom the 
burden of kingly responsibility sits but lightly, who is no longer 
young but no less ardent, who is an ideal Daksina Nayaka 
possessing a great capacity for falling in and out of love; while 
the latter is a faintly drawn ingénue with nothing but good looks 
and willingness to be loved by the incorrigible king-lover. 
The Vidigaka is a more lively character, who takes a greater 
partin the development of the plot in this play than in the 
other dramas of Kālidāsa. The interest of the theme is enhanced 
hy the complications of the passionate impetuousity and jealousy 
of the young discarded queen Travati, which is finely shown off 
against the pathetic dignity and magnanimity of the elderly chief 
queen Dharini. Perhaps the tone and tenor of the play did 
not permit a more serious development of this aspect of the plot, 
but it should not be regarded as a deficiency. The characterisa- 
tion is sharp and clear, and the expression polished, elegant 
and even dainty. The wit and elaborate compliments, the 
toying and trifling with the tender passion, the sentimental- 
ities and absence of deep feeling are in perfect keeping with 
the outlook of the gay circle, which is not used to any profounder 
view of life.” One need not wonder, therefore, that while war 
is in progress in the kingdom, the royal household is astir with 
the amorous escapades of the somewhat elderly, but youthfully 
inclined, king. Gallantry is undoubtedly the keynote of the 
play, and its joys and sorrows should not be reckoned at a higher 
level. Judged by its own standard, there is nothing immature, 
clumsy or turgid in the drama. If Kālidāsa did not actually 


1 The source of the story is not known, but it is clear tbat Kālidāsa owes nothing to 
the Purdnic stories. As st. 2 shows, accounts of Agnimitra were probably current and available 
to the poet. 

2 K.R. Pisharoti in Journal of the Annamalai Univ., II, no. 2, p. 198 f., is inclined to 
take the play as a veiled satire on some royal family of the time, if not on Agnimitra bimeelf, 
and would think that the weakness of the opening scene is deliberate, 
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originate the type, he must have so stamped it with the impress 
of his genius that it was, as the dramas of Harga and Rājaśekhara 
show, adopted as one of the appealing modes of dramatic 
expression and became banalised in course of time. 

Tn the Vikramorvasīya, ' on the other hand, there is a decided 
weakness in general treatment. The romantic story of the love 
of the mortal king Purūravas and the divine nymph Urvaśī is 
old, the earliest version occurring in the Rgveda x. 95; but the 
passion and pathos, as well as the logically tragic ending, of the 
ancient legend? is changed, in five acts, into an unconvincing 
story of semi-courtly life with a weak denouement of domestic 
union and felicity, brought about by the intervention of a 
magic stone and the grace of Indra. The fierce-souled spouse, 
la belle dame sans merci of the Rgveda, is transformed into 
a passionate but selfish woman, an elevated type of the 
heavenly courtesan, and later on, into a happy and obe- 
dient wife. The modifying hand of folk-tale and comedy of 
courtly life is obvious; and some strange incidents and situa- 
tions, like the first scene located in the air, is introduced ; 
but accepting Kālidāsa’s story as itis, there is no deficiency 
in characterisation and expression. If the figures are strange 
and romantic, they are still transcripts from universal nature. 
Even when the type does not appeal, the character lives. The 

1 Ed. R. Lenz, with Latin notes etc., Berlin 1833; ed. F. Bollensen, St. Petersberg 
1846; ed. Monier Williams, Heitford 1849; ed. S. P. Pandit and R. R. Arte, with exiracts 
from comm. of Katayavema and Rafgandtha, Bom. Skt. Ber., 3rd ed. 1901 ist ed. 1879); 
ed. K. P. Parab and M. R. Talang, NSP, with comm. of Ranganatba, Bombay 
1914 (4th ed.); ed. Charudev Sastri, with comm. of Katayavema, Lahore 1929, Trs. 
into English by E. B. Cowell, Hertford 1851; into German by L. Fritze, Leipzig 1880; 
into French by P. E. Foucaux, Paris 1861 and 1879. The recension according to Dravidian 
manuscripts is edited by Pischel in Monatsber. d. kgl. preuss. Akad, zu Berlin, 1875, p. 609 f. 
Por fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 65-66. 

2 Kalidasa’s source, again, is uncertain. The story is retold with the missing details 
inthe Satapatha Bréhmana, but the Puranic accounts entirely modify it not to its advan- 
tege. The Visnu-purdna preserves some of itsold rough features, but in the Kathā-sarit- 
sdgara and in the Matsya-purdna we find it in the much altered form of a folk-tale. The 
latter version closely resembles the one which Kālidāsa follows, but it ia not clear if the 


Matsya-purdya version itself, like the Padma-purdna version of the Sakuntala-legend, is 
modelled on Kalidasa’s treatment of the story. 
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brave and chivalrous Purūravas is sentimental, but as his 
madness shows, he is not the mere trifler of a princely amorisi 
like Agniwitra; while the jealous queen Ausinari is not a repeti- 
tion of Irāvatī or Dharini. Although in the fifth act, the 
opportunity is missed of a tragic conflict of emotion between 
the joy of Purtiravas in finding his son and his sorrow at the 
loss of Urvasi resulting from the very sight of the child, there is 
yet a skilful delineation of Kālidāsas favourite motif of the 
recognition of the unknown son and the p:ychological climax 
of presenting the offspring as the crown of wedded love. There 
are also features in the drama which are exceptional in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature, and make it rise above the decorum 
of courtly environment. The fourth act on the madness of 
Purūravas is unique in this sense. The scene is hardly drama- 
tic and has no action, but it reaches an almost lyric height in 
depicting the tumultuous ardour of undisciplined passion. It is 
a fantasy in soliloquy, in which the demented royal lover, as he 
wanders through the woods in search of his ‘beloved, demands 
tidings of his fugitive love from the peacock, the cuckoo, the 
flamingo, the bee, the elephant, the boar and the antelope; he 
deems the cloud, with its rainbow, to be a demon who has borne 
his beautcous bride away ; he searches the yielding soil softened by 
showers, which may perchance, if she had passed that way, have 
retained the delicate impression of her gait, and may show some 
vestige of the red tincture of her dyed feet. The whole scene is 
inelodramatically conceived; and if the Prakrit verses -are 
genuine,’ they are apparently meant to be sung behind the 
scenes. The stanzas are charged with exuberance of emotion 


1 The authenticity of the Prakrit verses has been doubted, chiefly on the ground that the 
Apabhramśa of the type found in them is suspicious in a drama of such early date, and that 
they are not found in the South Indian recension of thetext. The Northern recension 
calla the drama a Trotaka, apparently for the song-element in the verses, but according 
to the South Indian recension, it conforms gencrally to the essentials of a Nataka. See U. N. 
Upadbye, introd. to Paramatma-prakéga (Bombay 1937), p. 56, nole, who argues in favour 
of the genuineness of the Apabhraméa verses. 
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and play of fancy, but we have nothing else which appeals in 
the drama but the isolation of individual passion. ‘I'he inevi- 
table tragedy of such a love is obvious; and it is a pity that the 
play is continued after the natural tragic climax is reached, even 
at the cost of lowering the heroine from her divine estate and 
making Indra break his word ! 

That the Abhijidna-sakuntala’ is, in every respect, the most 
finished of Kālidāsa’s dramatic compositions, is indicated by 
the almost universal feeling of genuine admiration which it 
has always evoked. The old legend of Sakuntalé, incorporated 
in the Adiparvan of the Mahābhārata, or perhaps some version 
of it must have suggested the plot of this drama; but the 
difference between the rough and simple epic narrative and 
Kalidisa’s refined and delicate treatment of it at once reveals his 
distinctive dramatic genius. The shrewd, straightforward and 
taunting girl of the Epic is transformed into the shy, dignified 
and pathetic heroine, while tlie selfish conduct of her practical 
lover in the Epic, who refuses to recognise her out of policy, is 
replaced by an irreprehensible forgetfulness which obscures his 


1 The earliest, edition (Bengal Recension) is that by A. L. Chézy, Paris 1930. The 
drama exists io four receusions : (7) Devanagari, ed. O. Béhtlingk, Bonn 1842, but with better 
materiale, ed. Monier Williams, 2nd ed., Oxford 1876 ‘Ist ed. 1853); with comm. of Raghava- 
bhatta, ed. N. B. Godbole and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1883, 1922. (it) Bengali, ed. R. 
Pischel, Kiel 1877 ; 2nd ed. in Harvard Orient. Ser., revised by C. Cappeller, Cambridge Musa. 
1922, (ii) Kaémirt, ed. K. Burkhard, Wien 1884. (iv) South Indian, no critical edition; but 
printed with comm. of Abhiréma, Sri Vani Vilasa Press, Srirangam 1917, etc. Attempts 
to reconstruct the text, by C. Cappeller (Kiirzere Textform), Leipzig 1909, and by 
P. N. Patankar (called Purer Devanagari Text), Poona 1902. But no critical edition, 
utilising all the recensions, has yet been undertaken. The earliest English tre. by Willia 
Jones, London 1790 ; but trs. bave been numerous in various languages. On Text- 
criticism, see Pischel, De Kālidāsae Cakuntali recensiontbus (Dies.), Breslau 1872 and 

«Die Rezensionen der Cakuntalā, Breslau 1875; A. Weber, Die Recensionen der Sakuntala 
in Ind. Studien, XIV, pp. 35-69, 161-311; Harichand Sastri, op. cit., p. 243f. For 
faller bibliography, see Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 68-70, and M. Schuyler in JAOS, 
XXII, p. 237 f. 

2 The Padma-Puräņa version is perhaps a recast of Kālidāsa's story, and there is no 
reason to think (Winternilz, GIL, III, p. 215) that Kalidasa derived his material from the 
Purāņa, or from some earlier version of it. Haradatta Sarma, Kaliddsa and the Padma- 
puradna, Calcutta 1925, follows Winternitz. 
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love. A dramatic motive is thereby supplied, and the prosaic 
incidents and characters of the original legend are plastically 
remodelled into frames and shapes of beauty. Here we see to 
its best effect Kalidasa’s method of unfolding a character, as a 
flower unfolds its petals in rain and sunshine ; there is no 
melodrama, no lame denouement, to mar the smooth, measured 
and dignified progress of the play; there is temperance in the 
depth of passion, and perspicuity and inevitableness in action 
and expression ; but, above all this, the drama surpasses by its 
essential poetic quality of style and treatment. 

Some criticism, however, has been levelled against the 
artificial device of the curse and the ring,’ which brings in an 
element of chance and incalculable happening in the development 
of the plot. It should be recognised, however, that the psycho- 
logical evolution of action is more or less, a creation of the 
modern drama. The idea of destiny or divinity shaping our 
ends, unknown to ourselves, is not a peculiarly Indian trait, but 
is found in ancient drama in general; and the trend has been 
from ancient objectivity to modern subjectivity.” Apart from 
judging a method by a standard to which it does not profess 
to conform, it cannot also be argued that there is an inherent 
inferiority in an, external device as compared with the 


1 Cuiticised severely, for instance, by H. Oldenberg in Die Lit. d. alten Indien, p. 261. 


The curse of Candabhargava and the magic ring in the Avi-mdraka, which have a,different 
purpose, have only a superficial similarity, and could not have been Kalidasa’s source of the 
idea. On the curse of a sage as a motif in story and drama, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, 
XVIII, 1904, pp. 53-54. The ring-motif is absent in the Mahabharata, but P. E. Pavolini 
(GSAI, XIX, 1906, p. 376; XX, p. 297 f.) finds a parallel in Jātaka no. 7. Is is perbaps 
an old Indian story-motif. 

2 C. E. Vaughan, Types of Tragic Drama, London 1908, p. § f. On the idea of Destiny 
in ancient and modern diama, see W. Macneille Dixon, Tragedy, London 1924, pp. 35-46. 
The device of the Ghost as the spirit of revenge in Euripides’ Hecuba and Seneca‘’s Thyestes 
ia also external, although it was refined in the Blizabethan drams, especially in Shakespeare. 
The supernatural machinery in both Macbeth and Hamlet may be conceived as hallucination 
projected by the active minds in question, but it still bas an undoubted influence on the 
development of the plot of the respective plays, which can be regarded as dramas of a man 
at olds with fate. 
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complication created by the inner impetus, to which we 
are in the present day more accustomed, perhaps too 
superstitiously. It is not really a question of comparative 
excellence, but of the artistic use which is made of a particular 
device. Itis true that in Talidasa’s Abhijidna-sakuntala, the 
dramatic motive comes from without, but it is effectively utilised, 
and the drama which is enacted within and leads to a crisis. is 
not thereby overlooked. The lovers are betrayed also by what 
is within, by the very rashness of youthful love which reaps as 
it sows; and the entire responsibility in this drama is not 
laid on the external agency. Granting the belief of the time, 
there is nothing unreal or unnatural it is fortuitous but not 
unmotived. We have here not mercly a tragedy of blameless 
hero and heroine; fora folly, ora mere girlish fault, or even 
one’s very virtues may bring misfortune. The unriddled ways 
of life need not always be as logical or comprehensible as one 
may desire; but there is nothing illogical or incomprebensible 
if only Svadhikara-pramada, here as clsewhere, leads to distress, 
and the nexus between act and fate is not wholly disregarded. 
If the conflict, again, between the heart’s desire and the world’s 
impediment can be a sufficient dramatic motive, it is not of very 
great poetic consequence if the impediment assumes the form of 
a tragic curse, unknown to the persons affected, and plays thc 
role of invisible but benevolent destiny in shaping the course of 
action. It is true that we cannot excuse ourselves by arraigning 
Fate, Chance or Destiny; the tragic interest must assuredly be 
built on the foundation of human responsibility; but at the 
same time a human plot need always be robbed of its mystery, 
and simplified to a mere circumstantial unfolding of cause and 
elect, all in nostra potestate. Fate or Ourselves, in the 
abstract, is a difficult question; but, as in life so in the drama, 
we need not reject the one for the other as the moulder of human 
action. 

Much Jess convincing, and perhaps more misconceived, 
is the criticism that Kālidāsa evinces no interest in the great 
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problems of human life. As, on the one hand, it would be a 
misdirected effort to find nothing but art for art’s sake in 
Kalidasa’s work, so, on the other, it would be a singularly 
unimaginative attempt to seek a problem in a work of art and 
turn the poet into a philosopher. It is, however, difficult to 
reconcile the view mentioned above with the well-known eulogy 
of no less an artist than Goethe, who speaks of finding in 
Kālidāsa’s masterpiece ‘‘ the young year’s blossom and the fruit 
of its decline,” and ‘the earth and heaven combined in one 
name.” In spite of its obvious poetical exaggeration, this 
metaphorical but eloquent praise is not empty ; it sums up with 
unerring insight the deeper issues of the drama, which is bound 
to be lost sight of by one who looks to it merely for a message 
or philosophy of life. 

The Abhijfiana-sakuntala, unlike most Sanskrit plays, is 
not based on the mere banality of a court-intrigue, but las a 
much more serious interest in depicting the baptism of youthful 
love by silent suffering. Contrasted with Kālidāsa’s own 
Matavikadgnimitra and Vikramorvasiya, the sorrow of the hero and 
heroine in this drama is far more human, far more genuine ; and 
love is no longer a light-hearted passion in an elegant surround- 
ing, nor an explosive emotion ending in madness, but a’deep and 
steadfast enthusiasm, or rather a progressive emotional 
experience, which results in an abiding spiritual feeling. The 
drama opens with a description of the vernal season, made for 
enjoyment (upabhoga-ksama) ; and even in the hermitage where 
ihoughts of love are out of place, the season extends its witchery 
and makes the minds of the young hero and heroine turn lightly 
to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find Sakuntala, 
an adopted child of nature, in the daily occupation of tending 
the friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and 
bloom, herself a youthful blossom, her mind delicately attuned 
to the sights and sounds in the midst of which she had grown up 
since she had been deserted by her amānuşī mother. On this 
scene appears the more sophisticated royal hero, full of the pride 
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of youth and power, but with a noble presence which inspires 
love and confidence, possessed of scrupulous regard for rectitude 
but withal susceptible to rash youthful impulses, considerate of 
others and alive to the dignity and responsibility of his high 
station, but accustomed to every fulfilment of his wishes and 
extremely self-confident in the promptings of his own heart. 
He is egoistic enough to believe that everything he wishes 
must be right because he wishes it, and everything does 
happen as he wishes it. In his impetuous desire to gain what 
he wants, he does not even think it necessary to wait for the 
return of Kanva. It was easy for him to carry the young girl 
off her feet ; for, though brought up in the peaceful seclusion 
and stern discipline of a hermitage, she was yet possessed of a 
natural inward longing for the love and happiness which were due 
to her youth and beauty. Though fostered by a sage and herself 
the daughter of an ascetic, she was yet the daughier of a nymph 
whose intoxicating beauty had once achieved a conquest over 
the austere and terrible Visvamitra. This beauty and this 
power she had inherited from her mother, as well as an inborn 
keenness and desire for love; ‘is she not going to make her 
own conquest over this great king? For such youthful lovers, 
love can never think of the morrow; it can only think of the 
moment. All was easy at first; the secret union to which they 
committed themselves obtains the ratification of the foster-father. 
But soon she realises the pity of taking love as an end in itself, 
of making the moment stand for eternity. The suffering comes 
as swiftly and unexpectedly as the happiness was headlong and 
heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvāsas comes to 
play the part of astern but beneficient providence. With high 
hopes and unaware of the impending catastrophe, she leaves for 
the house of her king-lover, tenderly taking farewell from her 
sylvan friends, who seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety 
for her; but very soon she finds herself standing utterly 
humiliated in the eyes of the world. Her grief, remorse and 
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self-pity are aggravated by the accusation of unseemly haste and 
secrecy from Gautami, as well as by the sterner rebuke of 
Sarngarava: ‘‘ Thus does one’s heedlessness lead to disaster ! ” 
But the unkindest cut comes from her lover himself, who 
insultingly refers to instincts of feminine shrewdness, and 
compares her, without knowing, to the turbid swelling flood 
which drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life 
can go no further. But the daughter of a nymph as she was, 
she had also the spirit of her fierce and austere father, and 
ultimately emerges triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She 
soon realises that she has lost all in her gambling for happiness, 
and a wordy warfare is useless. She could not keep her lover 
by her youth and beauty alone. She bows to the inevitable ; ‘and 
chastened and transformed by patient suffering, she wins back 
in the end her husband and her happiness. But the king is as 
yet oblivious of what is in store for him. Still arrogant, ironical 
and self-confident, he wonders who the veiled lady might be; her 
‘beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once did, and yet his 
sense of rectitude forbids any improper thought. But his 
punishment comes in due course; for he was the greater culprit, 
who had dragged the unsophisticated girl from her sylvan 
surroundings and left her unwittingly in the mire. When the 
ring of recognition is recovered, he realises the gravity of his 
act. Her resigned and reproachful form now haunts him and 
gives him no peace in the midst of his royal duties ; and his 
utter-helplessness in rendering any reparation makes his grief 
more intense and poignant. The scene now changes from earth 
to heaven, from the hermitage of Kanva and the court of the 
king to the penance-grove of Marica; and the love that was of 
the earth changes to love that is spiritual and divine. The 
strangely estranged pair is again brought together equally 
strangely, but not until they have passed through the trial of 
sorrow and become ready for a perfect reunion of hearts. There 
is no explanation, no apology, no recrimination, nor any demand 
for reparation. Sakuntala has now learnt in silence the lessons 
19--1343B 
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of suffering ; and with his former self-complacency and impetuous 
desires left behind, the king comes, chastened and subdued, a 
sadder and wiser man. The young year’s blossom now ripens 
into the mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 

Judged absolutely, without reference to an historical 
standard, Kālidāsas plays impress us by their admirable 
combination of dramatic and poetic qualities; but it is in pure 
poetry that he surpasses even in his dramatic works. It should 
be admitted that he has the powers of a great dramatist; he can 
merge his individuality in the character he represents; he can 
paint distinct individuals, and not personified abstractions, with 
consistent reality and profound insight into human naturc; all 
his romantic situations may not be justified, but he is always at 
the height of a situation ; within certain limits, he has construct- 
ive ability of a high order, and the action is perspicuous, 
naturally developed and adequately motived; he makes a skilful 
use of natural phenomenon in sympathy with the prevaling tone 
of a scene; he gives by his easy and unaffected manner the 
impression of grace, which comes from strength revealed without 
unnecessary display or expenditure of energy; he never tears a 
passion to tatters nor does he overstep the modesty of nature in 
producing a pathetic effect; he does not neglect the incident in 
favour of dialogue or dainty stanzas; all this and more may be 
freely acknowledged. But the real appeal of his dramas lies in the 
appeal of their poetry more than in their purely dramatic quality. 
His gentle pathos and humour, his romantic imagination and his 
fine poetic feeling are more marked characteristics of his dramas 
than mere ingenuity of plot, liveliness of incident and minute 
portraiture of men and manners. They save him from the 
prosaic crudeness of the realist, as well as from an oppressive and 
unnatural display of technical skill. The elegant compliment 
of the author of the Prasanna-raghava that Kālidāsa is the ‘ grace 
of poetry ° emphasises the point; but poetry at the same time 
is not too seductive for him. He is a master of sentiment, 
but not a sentimentalist who sacrifices the realities of life and 
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character ; he is romantic, but his romance is not divorced from 
common nature and common sense. He writes real dramas 
and not a series of elegant poetical passages; the poetic fancy 
and love of style do not strangle the truth and vividness of his 
presentation. He is also not in any sense the exponent of the 
opera, or the lyrical drama, or the dramatic poem. He is rather 
the creator of the poetical drama in Sanskrit. But the difficult 
standard which he set could not be developed except in an 
extreme form by his less gifted successors. 

In making a general estimate of Kalidasa’s achievement 
as a poet, one feels the difficulty of avoiding superlatives; but 
the superlatives in this case are amply justified. Kalidasa’s 
reputation has always been great; and this is perhaps the only 
case where both Eastern and Western critics, applying not 
exactly analogous standards, are in general agreement. That 
he is the greatest of Sanskrit poets is a commonplace of literary 
criticism, but if Sanskrit literature can claim to rank as one 
of the great literatures of the world, Kalidasa’s high place in the 
galaxy of world-poets must be acknowledged. It is not necessary 
to prove it by quoting the eulogium of Goethe and Ananda- 
vardhana ; but the agreement shows that Kalidasa has the gift 
of a great poet, and like all great poetic gifts, it is of universal 
appeal. - 

This high praise does not mean that Kalidisa’s poetic art 
and style have never been questioned or are beyond criticism. 
Leaving aside Western critics whose appreciation of an alien 
art and expression must necessarily be limited, we find the 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, in spite of their great admiration, are not 
sparing in their criticism ; and, like Ben Jonson who wanted to 
blot out a thousand lines in Shakespeare, they would give us a 
fairly long list of ‘* faults °’ which mar the excellence of Kāli- 
dasa’s otherwise perfect work. We are not concerned here with 
the details of the alleged defects, but they happily demonstrate 
that Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, is not faultily faultless. That 
his rhetoric is of the best kind is shown by the hundreds of 
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passages approved by the rhetoricians themselves; but that they 
sometimes disapprove his not conforming rigidly to their laws 
is also significant. If his obedience is successful, his dis- 
obedience is often no less successful in giving him freedom of 
idea and expression and saving him from much that is wooden 
and merely conventional. 

Even in the imposing gallery of Sanskrit poets who are 
always remarkable for technical skill, Kalidasa has an astonishing 
display of the poetic art ; but he never lends himself to an over- 
development of the technical to the detriment of the artistic. 
The legend which makes Kalidasa an inspired idiot and implies 
a Minimum of artistic consciousness and design is perhaps as 
misleading as the counter-error of too great insistence upon the 
consciousness and elaboration of his art. There is little doubt 
that he shared the learning of his time, but he wears his learn- 
ing lightly like a flower; while the deceptive clarity and simpli- 
city of his work conceal the amount of cultivation and polish 
which goes into its making. It is not spontaneous creation ; 
but while lesser poets lack the art to conceal art, he has the gift 
of passion, imagination, music and colouring to give an effective 
appearance of spontaneity and inevitability. He belongs to a 
tradition which insists upon literature being a learned pursuit, 
but he is one of the great and limpid writers who can be 
approached with the minimum of critical apparatus and commen- 
tatorial lucubrations. 

This marvellous result is made possible because Kālidāsa’s 
works reveal a rare balance of mind, which harmonises the artis- 
tic sense with the poetic, and results in the practice of singular 
moderation. No other Sanskrit poet can approach him in the 
command of that mysterious instrument, the measured word. 
Kalidasa has a rich and sustained elevation of diction, but it is 
never overwrought and very rarely rhetorical in the bad sense. 
Conceits and play upon words are to be found in him, as in 
Shakespeare, but there are no irritating and interminable puns; 
no search after strained expressions, harsh inversions or involved 
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constructions ; no love for jewels five words long; no torturing 
of words or making them too laboured for the ideas. Even 
Kalidasa’s love of similitude,* for which he has been so highly 
praised, never makes him employ it asa mere verbal trick, but 
it is made a natural concomitant of the emotional content for 
suggesting more than what is expressed. On the other hand, 
his ideas, emotions and fancies never run riot or ride rough-shod 
over the limits of words, within which they are compressed 
with tasteful economy and pointedness of phrasing. The result 
is a fine adjustment of sound and sense, a judicious harmony 
of word and idea,-to a point not often reached by other Sanskrit 
poets. This is seen not only in the extraordinary vividness and 
precision of his presentment of images and ideas, but also in 
the modulation of letter, syllable, word, line and stanza to 
produce a running accompaniment at once to the images and 
ideas. The felicity of expression, its clarity and ease, which have 
been recognized in Kālidāsa as the best instance of the Prasada 
Guna, come from this careful choice of a rich store of words, 
both simple and compound, which are not only delicately attuned 
but also made alive with the haunting suggestion of poetry. 
If it is simplicity, it is simplicity made more elegant than 
ornateness itself by sheer genius for proportion and vividity. 
There are hundreds of words, phrases and lines in Kalidasa, 
echoing passages and veritable gems of expression, giving us 
an infinity of fresh and feit observations, which fasten themselves 
on the memory; such is the distinctness of his vision and the 
elaborate, but not laboured, accuracy of his touch. If the 
gift of phrasing is one of the tests of a great writer, 
Kālidāsa possesses this happy gift; but it is also combined 
with the still more rare gifts, seen in perfection in great poeta, 
of putting multum in parvo and of opening up unending vistas of 
thought by the magic power of a single line or phrase. 


1 A study of Kalidése’s Upama has been made by I’. K. Gode in Proc. of the First 
Orient. Conf., Poona 1922, pp. 205-26. On Kélidasa’s relation to Alamkira literature in 
general, see Hillebrandt, Kālidāsa, p. 107 f. 
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Kālidāsa is indeed careful of form, but he is not careless of 
matter. Like later Sanskrit poets he does not make his narrative 
a mere peg on which he can luxuriously hang his learning and 
skill. Whatever may be said about his choice of themes, he is 
seldom unequal to them. The wide exploration of subjects, 
legendary, mythical, emotional and even fantastic, and his 
grasp over their realities, are seen in the way in which he handles 
his huge and diverse material in the Rayhu-vamsa, creates a 
a human story out of a divine myth in his Kuimdra-sambhava 
and depicts the passionate love of hapless lovers in an environ- 
ment of poetical fancy in his Megha-duta and his dramas. He 
may not always be at the height of his power through the entire 
length of a work, but he is always at the height of a particular 
situation. His sources are not exactly known, but it is clear 
that his subjects serve him for the stuff out of which he creates; 
and Kalidasa perhaps borrows nothing from his supposed 
originals that makes him Kālidāsa. He is not so much the 
teller of a story as the maker of it, and his unerring taste and 
restraint accomplish this making by not allowing either the form 
or the content to overwhelm or exceed each other. 

The same sense of balance is also shown by the skilful 
adjustment of a mobile and sensitive prosody to the diction and 
theme of the poems. The total number of different metres which 
Kalidasa employs is only about twenty. With the exception of 
Mandakranta of his short poem, they are either Sloka,’ or a few 
moric metres like Vaitaliya, Aupacchandasika or Puspitagra, but 
the general bulk consists normally of the relatively short lyrical 
measures of the Tristubh-Jagati family or metres akin to it. In 
the drama, of course, there is greater metrical variety suited to 
the different situations and emotions. In the bigger poems the 


! It is remarkable that the Sloka is used not only for the condensation of the Ramayana 
story in Raghu® xii, but alo for the Stotra of deities both in Raghu® x and Kumara® ii, aa 
well as for the narration of Raghu’s Digvijaya. For repetition of the same metre for similar 
theme, cf. Viyogini in Aja-vilapa and Rati-vilapa; Upajati in describing marriage in Raghu® 
vii and Kumāra’ vii; Rathoddhaté in depicting amorous pastimes in Raghu® xix and 


Kumāra' viii, etc. 
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short lyrical measures are perhaps meant for facility of continued 
narration ; the simplicity and swing of the stanzas make his 
narrative flow in a clear and attractive stream; but even in the 
leisurely descriptive and reflectively serious passages, they never 
cramp the thought, feeling or imagination of the poet. The 
stately and long-drawn-out music of the Mandakranté, on the 
other hand, very well suits the pigsuresque and melancholy 
recollections of love in his Megha-diita. Itis, however, clear that 
Kalidasa is equally at home in both short and long measures ; 
and though a part of canto ix of the Raghu-vaméa is meant 
deliberately to display the poet’s skill in varied metres, the 
variation is not unpleasing. But, normally, it is not a question 
of mere metrical skill, but of the developed and delicate sense of 
rhythmic forms and the fine subtlety of musical accompaniment 
to the power of vivid and elegant presentation. 

With the same sense of equipoise Kalidasa’s imagination 
holds in perfect fusion the two elements of natural beauty and 
human feeling. His nature-pictures grow out of the situations, 
and his situations merge into the nature-pictures. This is 
palpable not only in his Megha-diita, but practically throughout 
his other two poems and his dramas. The pathos of the destruc- 
tion of Kama is staged in the life and loveliness of spring; 
Rama’s tender recollection of past joys and sorrows 18 intimately 
associated with the hills, rivers and trees of Dandaka; the pretty 
amourette of Agnimitra, the madness of Puriravas, or the wood- 
land wooing of Dusyanta is set in the midst of the sights and 
sounds of nature. A countless number of Kālidāsas beautiful 
similes and metaphors is drawn from his loving observation 
of natural phenomena. The depth and range of his experience 
and insight into human life is indeed great, but the human 
emotion is seldom isolated from the beauty of nature surrounding 

“it.  Kalidisa’s warm bumanism and fine poetic sensibility 
romauticise the natural as well as the mythological world, and 
they supply to bis poetry the grace and picturesqueness of back- 
ground and scenic variety. 
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It will be seen that the sense of universality in Kaālidāsa’s 
work springs not merely from its humanity and range of 
interests, but also from the fact that it reveals him as a great 
master of poetic thought who is at the same time a master of 
poetic style. Diction, imagery, verbal music, suggestion,—all 
the elements of poetry are present in intense degree and in many 
forms and combinations ndyel and charming; but they all exhibit 
a marvellous fusion of the artistic consciousness with poetic 
imagination and feeling. Kaālidāsa’s poetic power, which scorns 
anything below the highest, is indeed not narrow in its possibi- 
lities of application, but its amplitude and exuberance are always 
held in restraint by his sense of art, which, however, does not 
act as an incubus, but asa chastener. His work, therefore, is 
never hampered or hurried; there is no perpetual series of ups 
and downs in it, no great interval between his best and his 
worst ; if maintains a level of excellence and stamp of distinction 
throughout. All ruggedness and angularity are delicately 
smoothed away; and the even roundness of his full-orbed poetry 
appeals by a haunting suggestion of serene beauty, resulting from 
a subtle merging of thought and feeling in sound and visual effect. 

But from this spring both the strength and weakness of 
Kalidisa’s paetic achievement. If tranquil contemplation of 
recollected emotions, in both eastern and western theory, 
denotes the aesthetic attitude and forms the essence of true 
poetry, Kalidasa’s work is certainly marked by it in an eminent 
degree. His tranquility, considered as an attitude towards life, 
is not easy-going indifference or placid acquiescence in the order 
of things; there is enough of earnestness and sense of sorrow 
to indicate that it must have been hard-won, although we are 
denied the sight of the strife and struggle which led to its attain- 
ment, or of the scars or wrinkles which might have been left 
behind. In his poetry, it bore fruit in the unruffled dignity and 
serenity of artistic accomplishment. At the same time, it en- 
couraged a tendency towards reserve more than towards abandon. 
Kalidisa’s poetry seldom surprises us by its fine excess; it is 
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always smooth,measured and even. The polished and the ornate 
is as much natura! to Kālidāsa as, for instance, the rugged and 
the grotesque to Bhavabhiti. While Kalidasa broiders the 
exquisite tissue of poetry, Bhavabhiti would have it rough and 
homespun. This is perhaps not so much a studied effect as a 
temperamental attitude in both cases. The integrity and sincerity 
of primal sensations and their fervid expression, which Bhava- 
bhati often attains, are rare in Kalidasa’s highly refined and 
cultured utterances. Itis not that Kalidasa is averse to what is 
intense and poignant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, ia life and 
nature, but the emotions are chastened and subdued in the severity, 
strength and dignity of finished poetic presentation. ‘There is 
nothing crude, rugose or tempestuous in Kalidasa, not a jarring 
note of violence or discord, but everything is dissolved in the 
harmony and beauty of reposeful realisation. ‘The limitation of 
this attitude is as obvious as its poetic possibility. While it 
gives the perfect artistic aloofness conducive to real poetry, it 
deprives the poet of robust and keen perceptions, of the concrete 
and even gross realism of undomesticated passion, of the fresh- 
ness of the drossy, but unalloyed, ore direct frem the mine. 
Kālidāsa would never regard his emotions as their own excuse 
fur being, but would present them in the embalmed glamour 
of poetic realisation, or in the brocaded garb of quintessenced 
“rhetoric. Kalidasa has perhaps as much optimism for civilisa- 
tion as Bhavabhiti bas for savagery; but he does not often 
attain the depths and heights which Bhavabhiti does by ‘his 
untamed roughness. It is for this reason that some of Kali- 
dasa‘s pictures, both of life and nature, finely poetic as they are, 
are still too refined and remote. The Himalayas do not appear 
to Kalidasa in their natural grandeur and sublimity, nor the 
Dandaka forest in its wild beauty and ruggedness; all these 
pictures are to be properly finished and framed, but thereby they 
lose much of their trenchant setting and appeal. 
But all this is not mere suavity or finicality. Ialidasa’s 
poetry does not swim in langour, cloyed with its own sweetness ; 
20—19438 
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the chastity and restraint of his imagination, the precision and 
energy of his phrasing, and the austerity of his artistic vigilance 
save him from mere sensuous ideality. Nor is it classical correct- 
ness in the narrow sense that might be learned in the schools 
of literature. (The ornate in Kālidāsa, therefore, means very 
rarely mere prettiness or aesthetic make-believe; it is the 
achievement of the refined effect of a thought or feeling chiselled 
in its proper form of beauty and becoming thereby a poetic 
thought or feeling. It thus involves the process through which 
the poet lifts his tyrannical passion or idea to the blissful contem- 
plation of an aesthetic sentiment. Kālidāsa can keep himself 
above his subject in the sense of command, as Bhavabhiti too 
often merges himself in it in the sense of surrender; and the 
difference is best seen in their respective treatment of pathos, 
in which Kalidasa’s poetic sense of restraint and balance certain- 
ly achieve a more profound effect. This is nowhere more clear 
than in the picture of Rama’s suffering on the occasion of Siti’s 
exile, drawn respectively by the two poets. Bhavabhiti’s tendency 
is to elaborate pathetic scenes almast to the verge of crudity, 
omitting no circumstances, no object animate or inanimate which: 
he thinks can add to their effectiveness; and, like most Sanskrit 
poets, he is unable to stop even when enough has been said. 
But Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, suggests more than he expresses. 
Not one of those who gather round the body of Cordelia makes a 
phrase ; the emotion is tense, but there is no declamation to work 
it up. The terrible blow given by the reported calumny regarding 
his beloved makes Rama’s heart, tossed in a terrible conflict 
between love and duty, break in pieces, like the heated iron 
beaten with a hammer; but he does not declaim, nor faint, ner 
«shed a flood of tears. It is this silent suffering which makes 
Kalidisa’s Rama a truly tragic figure. Not until Laksmana 
returns and delivers the spirited but sad message of his banished 
wife that the king in him breaks down and yields to the man ; 
but even here Kālidāsa has only one short stanza (xiv. 84) which 
sums up with infinite suggestion the entire pity of the situation. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN POETRY 


The difficulty of fixing an exact chronology, as well as the 
paucity and uncertainty of material, does not permit an orderly 
historical treatment of the poets and dramatists who, in all 
probability, flourished between Kālidāsa, on the one hand, and 
Magha and Bhavabhiti, on the other. It must have been a 
period of great vitality and versatility ; for there is not a single 
department of literature which is left untouched or left in a rudi- 
mentary condition. But a great deal of its literary productions is 
probably lost, and the few that remain do not adequately repre- 
sent its many-sided activity. We know nothing, for instance, 
of the extensive Prakrit literature, which presupposes Hala’s 
poetical compilation, and which sums up its folk-tale in the lost 
collection of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathā. No early collection also of 
the popular tale in Sanskrit has survived; and of the possible 
descendants of the beasi-fable, typified by the Pavicatantra, we 
know nothing. Concurrently with the tradition of Prakrit love- 
poetry in the stanza-form, illustrated by the Sattasat of Hala, 
must have started the same tradition in Sanskrit, which gives 
us the early Sataka of Amaru and which is followed up by those 
of Bhartrhari and others ; but the exact relationship between the 
two traditions is unknown. The origin of the religious and 
gnomic stanzas, such as we find crystallised in the Stotrt 
Satakas of Mayūra and Bana and the reflective Satakas of Bhartr- 
hari, is equally obscure. Nor do we know much about the 
beginnings of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose romance ; 
and we possess no earlier specimens of them than the fairly 
mature works of Dandin, Bana and Subandhu, who belong to 
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this period. ‘Fhe dramatic works of Bhasa and Kalidasa must 
have inspired many a dramatist, but with the exception ol 
Sidraka, Visakhadatta, Harga and the writers of four early 
Monologue Plays (Bhanas), ascribed respectively to \araruci, 
Sadraka, Isvaradatta and Syamilaka, all other names have 
perished; while Bhatia Narayana probably, and Bhavabhiti 
certainly, come at the end of this period. The number of carly 
poetical works in Sanskrit, the so-called Mahakavyas, is still 
fewer. If the poetical predecessors of Kālidāsa have all dis- 
appeared, leaving his finished achievement in poelry to stand by 
itself, this is still more the case with his successors. Bhairavi, 
Bhatti, Kumāradāsa and Magha, with just a few minor poets, 
practically complete the list of the ccmposers of the Mahakavya of 
this period. With the example of a consummate master of poetry 
to guide them, the gencral level of merit should have been fairly 
bigh and wide-spread ; but, since wuch is apparently lost, the 
solitary altitudes become prominent and numerous im our 
survey. 


1. Tue Erotic Sarakas OF AMARU AND BHARTRHARI 


Although love-poetry blooms in ils fullness in the Sanskrit 
literature, more than in the Vedic and Epic, its earliest speci- 
mens are lost. It should not be supposed that the passionate 
element in human nature never found expression. The episode 
of the love of Nanda and Sundari painted by Asvaghosa, the 
erotic theme of the poem of Ghatakarpara, as well as the very 
existence of the Megha-diita, show that erotic poetry could not 
have been neglected. Love may not yet have come to its own in 
tfe Kunstpoesie, the polished and cultured Kavya; but the 
example of Hala’s Saitasai, whose stanzas are predominantly 
erotic, makes it possible that in folk-literature, the tradition of 
which is at least partially preserved in Prakrit, it finds an 
absorbing theme. The Prakrit poetry here is doubtless as con- 
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ventional as Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense ; 
but it is clear that, while these carly Prakrit stanzas, popular 
among the masses, have love for their principal subject, the early 
Sanskrit poems, so far as they have survived, do not often accept 
it as their exclusive theme. There is indeed no evidence to show 
that the Prakrit love-lyric is the prototype of the Sanskrit, but 
ihe presumption is strong that the erotic sentiment, which had 
diffused itself in the popular literature, survived in Prakrit poetry, 
and gradually invaded the courtly Sanskrit Kavya, which provid- 
ed a naturally fertile soil for it, and of which it ultimately became 
the almost universal theme. 

It is remarkable, however, that, with the exception of a few 
works like the Megha-data, the Ghatakarpara monody and the 
Gita-govinda, which, again, are not unalloyed love-poems, the 
Sanskrit erotic poetry usually takes the form, not of a systematic 
well-knit poem, but of a single poetical stanza standing by itself, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single phase of the emotion 
or a single situation within the limits of a finely finished form. 
Such is the cage mostly with the seven hundred Prakrit stanzas, 
which pass under the name of Hala Saétavahana. If in Prakrit the 
highest distinction belongs to Hala’s Sattasai for being a collection 
which gives varied and charming expression to the cmotion of 
love, the distinction belongs in Sanskrit without question! to the 
Salaka of Amaru, about whose date and personality, however, as 
little is known as about those of Hala. It is a much 
work, but it is no less distinctive and delightful. 

A Sataka, meaning a century of detached stanzas, is usually 
regarded as the work of a single poet, although it is probable 
that Hala’s seven centuries, in the main, form an antho- 
logy. The form, however, allows easy interpolation; amd 
most of the early Satakas contain much more tban a hundred 


smaller 


J Although the commentator Ravicandra finds a philosopbical meaning in Atmatu's 
stanzes | And Vemabbiipala, another couimentator, would take the werk to be merely a 
rhetorical text-book of the same type as Rudra Bhatia's Srigdra-tilaka, meant to illustrate 
the various class2s of the Nayika and the diversity of their amorous conditions | 
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stanzas. It is not always possible, however, for several reasons, * 
to separate the additions with certainty, and arrive at a definitive 
text. The Amaru-sataka,* for instance, is known to exist in at 
least four recensions,’ in which the text fluctuates between totals 
of 96 and 115 stanzas,‘ the number of stanzas common to all 
the recensions, but given in varying sequence, being only 51. 
The uncertainty of the text not only makes an estimate of the 
work difficult, but also diminishes the value of any chronological 
conclusion which may be drawn from the citation of a particular 
stanza in later works. Vamana’s quotation,’ for instance, in 
the beginning of the 9th century, of three stanzas without 
naming the work or the author, establishes nothing, although 
these stanzas occur in the present text of Amaru’s Sataka. The 
earliest mention of Amaru as a poet of eminence is found in the 
middle of the 9th century in Anandavardbana’s work,’ but it is of 
little assistance, as Amaru is perhaps a much earlier writer. 


1 The attribution in the anthologies, which often quote from Amaru, is notoriously 
unreliable; and there is a great dealof divergence regarding the number and sequence of 
stanzas in the texts of the commentators and in the manuscripts of the work. 

2 ed. R. Simon, in four recensions (Roman characters), Kiel 1893 (Cf. ZDMG, XLIX, 
1895, p. 577f) ; ed. Calcutta 1808 (see J. Gildemeister, Bibliothecae Sanskritae, Bonn 1847, p. 73, 
no. 162), with the comm. of Ravicandra (alias Jūānānanda Kalādbara); ed. Durgaprasad, with 
comm. of Arjunavarmadeva, with addl. stanzas from commentators and anthologies, NSP, 3rd 
ed., Bombay 1916 (1st ed., 1889). 

3 Viz., Boutb Indian (comm. Vemabbupila and Raménendanitha), Bengal (comm. 
Ravicandra), West Indian (comm. Arjunavarmadeva and Kokasambhava), and Miscellaneous 
‘comm. Ramerudre, Rudramadeva, etc.). Simon bases his teat chiefly on the South Indian 
recension, but it hardly supersedes the text of Arjunavarmadeva of Dhara (circa 1215 A.D.), 
who is the oldest known commentator. No certainty, of course, is possible without further 
critical examination of materials. 

4 Arjunavarman's printed text contains 102 stanzas; in the NSP. (Bombay) ed., the 
appendices add 61 verses from otber commentators and anthologies. Aufrecht’s suggestion 
(ZDMG, XXVII, p. 7f), on the analogy of one-metre Satakas of Bana and Mayiira, that only 
stanzas in the Sadrdilavikridita metre are originel, would give us about 54 to 61 in recensione 
i-iii, and only 33 in recension iv. For the anthology stanzas, some of which are fine pieces, but 
ascribed sometimes to other authors, see Thomas, Krs, p. 22f; some of these are not traceable 
in the printed text; they are in varied metres. 

5 ed. Simon, nos. 16, 30, 89=Vamana, Kdvydlamkdra, iii. 2. 4; iv. 3.12; v. 2. 8, 

€ Dhvanyaloka ad iii, 7. 
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The suggestion that he is later than Bhartrhari proceeds chiefly 
on the debatable ground of style and technique; but after the 
poetic art of Kālidāsa, elaboration and finish of expression may 
be expected in any writer, and need not prove anything. Even 
if Amaru is later than Bhartrhari, the works of both exhibit 
certain characteristics which would preclude a date later than 
this period, and probably they could not have been very far apart 
from each other in time. 

Amaru js less wide in range than Hala, but he strikes 
perhaps a deeper and subtler note. Amaru’s poems lack a great 
deal of the homeliness and rough good sense of Hāla’s erotic 
stanzas; but they do not present, as more or less Hala’s verses 
do, the picture of simple love set among simple scenes. Amaru 
describes, with great delicacy of feeling and gracefulness of 
imagery, the infinite moods and fancies of love, its changes and 
chances, its strange vagaries and wanton wiles, its unexpected 
thoughts and unknown impulses, creating varied and subtle 
situations. His language, withal] the resources of Sanskrit, 
is carefully studied, but not extravagantly ornate ; and his gift of 
lyric phrasing gives it the happy touch of ease and naturalness. 
Amaru does not confine himself to the narrow limits of Hala’s 
slow-moving moric stanza, but appears to allow himself greater 
‘metrical variety and more freedom of space. His employment of 
Jong sonorous metres, as well as short lyric measures,’ not only 
relieves the monotony of metrical effect, but adds richness, 
weight and music to his little camoes of thought and feeling. 

In spite of inequalities, almost every stanza in this collection 
possesses a charm of its own;* and the necessity of compressing 


1 The metres employed in their order of frequency are: Sirdilavikridita, Hétini, 
Sikharini, Mandékranta, Sragdhara, Vasantatilaka and Malini; while Drutavilambita, Vaktra 
and Vamnéastbavila occur sporadically in some recensions only. See Simon's metrical analysis, 
p. 46. 

2 For some specimens, with translation, see S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit 
Literature, Calcutta 1929, p. 28f; C. R. Narasimha Sarma, Studies in Sanskrit Lit., 
Mysore 1936, pp. 1-30. 
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synthetically one whole idea or image within the limits of a 
single stanza not only gives a precision and restrained elegance 
to the diction, but also presents, in each stanza, a complete 
picture in a finely finished form. In this art of miniature word- 
painting, of which we have already spoken, Amaru unquestion- 
ably excels. The love depicted in his stanzas is often youthful 
and impassioned, in which the sense and the spirit meet, with 
all the emotions of longing, hope, ecstasy, jealousy, anger, dis- 
appointment, despair, reconciliation and fruition. Amaru’s 
world is indeed different from ours, but his pictures are marked 
by a spirit of closeness to life and common realities, not often 
seen in the laboured and sustained masterpieces of this period, as 
well as by an emotional yet picturesque directness, by a subtle har- 
mony of sound and sense, and by a freedom from mere rhetoric,— 
qualities which are not entirely devoid of appeal to modern taste. 
But, on the surface, the light of jewelled fancy plays, and makes 
beautiful even the pains -and pangs which are inseparable from 
the joys and hopes of love. It is not love tossed on the stormy 
sea of manhood and womanhood, nor is it that infinite passion 
and pain of finite hearts which lead toa richer and wider life. 
But, as we havealready said, the Sanskrit poet delights in depict- 
ing the playful moods of love, its aspects of Lila, in which even 
sorrow becomes a luxury. When he touches a deeper chord, the 
tone of earnestness is unmistakable, but its poignancy is rendered 
pleasing by a truly poetic enjoyment of its tender and pathetic 
implications. Rightly does Anandavardhana praise the stanzas of 
Amaru as containing the veritable ambrosia of poetry; and in 
illustrating the theme of love as a sentiment in Sanskrit poetry, 
all writers on Poetics have freely used Amaru as one of the origina! 
and best sources. In Sanskrit sentimental poetry, Amaru should 
be regarded as the herald ofa new development, of which the result 
is best seen in the remarkable fineness, richness of expression and 
delicacy of thought and feeling of the love-poems of later 
Satakas, of the numerous anthologies, and even of the poetical 
drama. 
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The same traits as we notice in the Sataka of Amaru are 
found more or less in later centuries of love-poems, among 
which the Srùgāra-śałaka' of Bhartrhari must be singled out, 
not only for its early date and literary excellence, but also for 
the interest which attaches to the legends surrounding the 
mysterious personality of the author. Tradition ascribes to him 
also two other Satakas, on wise conduct (Niti) and resignation 
(Vairagya), respectively, as well as an exposition of the philo- 
sophy of speech, entitled Vakyapadiya.2 Although the last 
named work shows little of the softer gift of poetry, it’is not 
inherently impossible for the poet to turn into a philosophical 
grammarian, From the Buddhist pilgrim Yi-tsing we know 
that a grammarian Bhartrhari, apparently the author of the 
Vakyapadiya, died about 651 A.D.; and even if his reference 
does not make it clear whether Bhartrhari was also the poet of 
the three Satakas, his ignoring or ignorance of them need not 
be exaggerated. Bhartrhari, the grammarian, was probably a 
Buddhist,’ but the fact that the Satakas reveal a Saiva of the 
Vedanta persuasion‘ does not necessarily justify the supposition 
of two Bhartrharis ; for, apart from the question of interpolation, 


1 Ed. P. Bohlen, with Lalin trs., Berlin 1833; also ed. ia Haeberlin’s Kavya- 
simgrabu p. 143 f., reprinted in Jivananda's Kavya-saingraha, TI, p. 537, which also 
contains the Niti aud Vujrdgya at pp. 125 f, 172 f. The Niti and Vairagya have been edited, 
from a number of Mss, and with extracts from commentaries, by K. T. Telang, Bomb Skt. Ser., 
1874, 1885, Tie three Satakas are also printed, under the title Subbasilatridati, with comm. 
of Ramacandra Budbendra, NSP, [6th revised ed., Bombay 1922 (1st ed. 1902]. A critical 
edition of the Satakas is still a necessity. Eng. trs.,in verse, uf Niti and Vairigya by C~ H. 
Tawney in IA, V, 1876 (reprinted separately, Calcutta 1877); ull the Satakas tra. B. H. 
Wortliem, Triibner: London 1886; J. M. Kennedy, London 1913; C. W. Gurner, Calcutta 
1927. 

2 Sometimes the grammatical poemo Bhatti-kävya is ascribed to him, but there is 
nothing more than the name Bhatti aa a Prakritised form of Bhartr to support the attribution, 
The legends which make Bhartrhari a brother of the still wore mysterious Vikramaditya is 
useless for any historical purpose. The story bas been dramatised in Jaler times in the 
Bhartrhari-nirveda of Harihara, ed, NSP, Bombay 1912. Cf. Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, 
p. 197£; A. V. W. Jackson in JAOS, XXIII, 1902, p. 313 f. 

3 See Pathak in JBRAS, XVIII, 1893, p. 341 f; but this view bas not found gereral 
acceptance. 

4 Telang. op. cit., p. ix f, 
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Harga likewise invokes the Buddha in his Nāgānanda, but pays 
homage to Siva in his Ratndvali. 

The texts of the Satakas of Bhartrhari, as they stand, are 
much more uncertain and devoid of definite structure than that 
of Amaru’s Sataka; and stanzas from them occur in the works 
of other well known writers,’ or ascribed to other authors in the 
anthologies. The fact, however, should not be made the ground 
of the presumption that Bhartrbari, like Vyasa and Canakya, 
is only a name under which miscellaneous compilations were 
passed,” or that Bbartrhari himself incorporated stanzas from 
other writers to make up his own poem.” The argument lacks 
neither ingenuity nor plausibility, but very few Satakas, early 
or late, have escaped the misfortune of tampering and interpola- 
tion; and a critical examination of the textual question is 
necessary before the problem can be satisfactorily solved. 
There is still nothing to prevent us from accepting the tradition 
of Bhartrhari’s original authorship, which is almost uniform and 
unbroken, and which does not relegate him to the position of a 
mere compiler. 

Nor is there any cogency in the suggestion that the 
Srngara-sataka alone is genuine, made on the alleged ground that 
it shows individuality and unity of structure as the product of 
a single creative mind. As the text itself is admittedly uncertain, 
regarding both originality and order of stanzas, such surmises, 
based on content and style, are always risky ; but there is hardly 
anything to justify the position that the Srigdra-sataka can be 
sharply distinguished in this or other respects from the Niti- and 
Vairāgya-śatakas. If there is any substance in the legend 
recorded by Yi-sting that Bhartrhari vacillated no Jess than seven 
„times between the comparative charms of the monastery and the 
“world, it signifies that the poet who wrote a century of passionate 


1 E.g. in Abhijadna-Sakuntala, Mudrā-rākşasa and Tantrākhyāyikā; see Peterson, 
Sbhv, pp. 74-75. 

2 Aufrecht, Leipzig Catalogue, no, 417. 

3 Boblen, op. cit., Prefetio, p. viii. 
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stanzas could very well write the other two centuries on worldly 
wisdom and renunciation. 

The susceptibility to contrary attractions is evident in all 
the three Satakas. The Niti-sataka should not be taken as a 
mere collection of moral maxims or an epitome of good sense 
and prudence; it shows at once a lurking attachment to the 
world and an open revulsion from its sordidness. The poet says, 
with considerable bitterness, at the outset ‘‘ Those who are 
capable of understanding me are full of envy ; men in power are 
by arrogance disqualified; all others labour under stupidity ; all 
my good sayings have, therefore, grown old within myself.”’ 
In the same strain, the poet refers to the haughtiness of kings, 
to the power of wealth, to the humiliation of servitude, to the 
clash of passion and prejudice with culture and education, to the 
wicked and the ignorant reviling the good and the wise, and to the 
distressing things of life, which he calls darts rankling in his 
heart. Nor is the Vairdgya-sataka the work of an ascetic or 
inelastic mind. It gives expression to the passionate pain of an 
idealist, whose inborn belief in the goodness of the world 
is shattered by the sense of its hollowness and wickedness. 
It refers to the never-ending worries of earning and spending, 
of service aud perpetual insults to one’s self-respect, and of the 
wreck of human hopes in the striving for an ideal; it condemns 
the smug complacency of humanity in the midst of disease, 
decay and death, and falls back upon the cultivation of a spirit of 
detachment. 

The vehemence with which Bhartrhari denounces the 
joys of life and attractions of love in these two poems is 
on a level with his attitude disclosed in his stanzas on 
love; for the Synrgdra-Sataka is not so much a pocm on love 
as on the essential emptiness of Jove, an outburst not so much 
on its ecstasies aud sunny memories by a self-forgetful lover, as 
on its darkening sorrows and wrongs by a man in bitter earnest. 
It indicates a frame of mind wavering between abandon and 
restraint; ‘‘ either the fair lady or the cave of the mountains,” 


` 
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“either youth or the forest,” ‘‘ either an abode on the sacred 
banks of the Ganges or in the delightful embrace of a young 
woman ’’—sentiments like these are scattered throughout. The 
delights of life and love are as much captivating as they are 
reprehensible ; the bitterness of the denunciation only indicates 
the measure of the terrible fascination which love and life exert 
on the poet; it arises not so much from any innate repugnance 
as from the distressing necessity of convincing himself and tearing 
away from them. Bhartrhari’s philosophy of love is simple 
woman is both joy and sorrow, trouble and appeasement; there 
is continual] attraction and continual repulsion; from loving too 
much the poet ceases to love at all and takes to asceticism. A 
man of artistic temperament and strong passions, the poet frank- 
ly delights in all that is delightful, but it gives him no peace 
nor any sure foothold anywhere. The tone is not sombre, but 
pungent, and even vitriolic. Bhartrhari inevitably reminds one 
of Asgvaghosa, by the side of whose indignant outburst against 
woman, can be placed his biting interrogation ‘‘ Who has 
created woman as a contrivance for the bondage of all living 
creatures: woman, who is the whirlpool of all doubt, the uni- 
verse of indiscipline, the abode of al] daring, the receptacle of all 
evil, the deceitful soil of manifold distrust, the box of trickery 
and illusion, a poison coated with ambrosia, the hindrance to 
heaven and a way to the depth of hell?’’ If the poet sometimes 
attains a calmer frame of mind in his two other Satakas on 
Niti and Vairagya, his intense conviction is hard-won, and can 
be best understood in the light of the powerful longings and 
their attendant sufferings which he describes in his Sataka on 
love. Itis no wonder that his assumption of the yellow garb 
sg often conflicted with his craving for worldly delights. 
Bhartrhari, therefore, differs from Amaru both in attitude 
and expression. He is too earnest to believe in the exaltation of 
woman as such, even though he cannot withstand the fascina- 
tion ; he is too serious to depict in swift succession the hundreds 
of tender memories and pleasing pains of love, its flying thoughts 
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and dancing feelings, iis delicate lights and shades, in the same 
way as they reflect themselves in Amaru’s little poems in their 
playful warmth and colour. Bhartrhari’s miniature love-stanzas 
have not the same picturesqueness of touch, the same delicacy 
and elegance of expression, but they gain in intensity, depth 
and range,’ because they speak of things which lie at tbe core 
‘of his being ; they have enough piquancy and sharpness to require 
any graceful trimming. If Amaru describes the emotion of love 
and the relation of lovers for their own sake and without any 
implication for connecting them with larger aspects of life, 
Bhartrhari is too much occupied with lifé itself to forget its 
worries, and consider love and women ? apart from it in any fanciful 
or ideal aspect. Amaru has perhaps more real poetry, but 
Bhartrbari has more genuine feeling.” 

There is a Jarge number of erotic and reflective slanzas 
scattered throughout the Sanskrit anthologies, but the absence 
or uncertainty of chronological data makes it difficult to separate 
the early from the late compositions. Lf, however, the anthology 
poet Dharmakirti, who is sometimes cited also with the epithet 
Bhadanta, be the Buddhist logician and philosopher, he should 


1 The metres employed ty Bbertrhati in the present texts of hie three poems are 


diversified, but his inclination to long sonorous measures is shown by his use of Sragdhara 
twenty-two times. See L. H. Gray, The Metres of Bbartrbari in AOS, XX, 1899, 
pp. 157-59, 

2 It is noleworthy thal Amaru always speaks of man's fickleness, and never echcea the 
almost universal bitternesa regarding woman's jnconstancy, which characterises ‘much of 
the poetical, as well as religious and didactic, literature. Bhartrbari, in one passage, re- 
commends boldness and even aggressiveness in dealing witb women, which the commentator 
facetiously explains by saying tbat otherwise woman will dominate man{!—For a general 
appreciation of Bhartrhari, see C. R. Narasimba Sarma, op. cit., pp, 28-56; H. Oldenberg, 
Lit. d. alten indien, p. 221 f; S K. De, op. cit., p. 34 f. 

3 The attitude of mind, which leaves no alternative between the world and the monan- 
tery, between love and renunciation. is not only an individual trait, but seems to bave marked 
the outlook of a clase of Sanskrit poets, who wrote stanzas, applicable by double entente 
at once to the themes of enjoyment and resignation. In general also, the Sanskrit poets 
bave enough simplicity and ictegrity of feeling to make them grateful for the joya of life, but 
penitent when they have exceeded in enjoying them. In such an atmosphere, it ia clear, the 
idea of the chivalrous Platonic Jove or the so-culied intellectual love could not develop 
at all, 
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belong to a period between the 6th and 7th century A.D. The 
total number of stanzas independently assigned to him in the 
different anthologies’ is about sixteen.” There is nothing of the 
scholar or the pedant in these elegant little poems, which are 
generally of an erotic character, and some of them are worthy 
of being placed by the side of those of Amaru and Bbartrhari. 
If Dharmakirti, in the intervals of heavier work, wrote such a’ 
collection, its loss is much to be regretted. 


`N 
2. THE Srorra-SaTakas OF Bana, MAYRA AND OTHERS 


The vogue into which the Sataka style of poetry came 
in this period is also illustrated by the Stotras of Mayira 
and Bana, but their spirit, theme and method are different. 
The production of hymns in praise of deities obtained from 
the Vedic times, but the ancients possessed the secret of making 
their religion poetry and their poctry religion. Their descen- 
dants lost the art, but evolved a new type of Stotras or poem of 
praise and prayer. The Epics, as well as the Puranas and 
Tantras of uncertain date, abound in liturgical poems in which 
the gods of the new Hindu mythology receive adoration; while 
the Jainas and Buddhists do not stay behind in addressing a 
large number of similar religious poems to the deities and 
teachers of their own pantheon and hagiology. Some of these 
compositions are meant solely for the purpose of sects and 
cults ; some are mere theological collections of sacred epithets or 


1 Fora complete list, see Thomas, Kvs, pp. 47-50, which gives also a list of Dharma- 
kirti% poetical works translated into Tibetan, including two Stotras. Also see Peterson, 
Sbhv, pp. 46-48, and in JBRAS, XVI, pp. 172-78; Aufrecht in Ind, Stud., XVI, pp. 204.7, 
ZDMG, XXNII, p. 41. 

2 Of these, Anandavardhana quotes one (iti, p. 216; ldvanya-dravina’) with the remark 
tathé cayam Dharmokirteh sloka iti prasiddhih, sambhavyate ca tasyaiva; and he adds 
another stanza (p. 217) by Dharmakirti, which is not found in the anthologies. The first of 
these stanzas is also quoted and ascribed to Dharmakirti by Kgemendra in his Jucitya- 


vicdra. 
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strings of a hundred or thousand sacred names; most of them 


have a stereotyped form and little individuality ; but the bigher- 


poetry and philosophy also invaded the field. Asvaghoga’s early 
eulogy of the Buddha in Buddha-carita xxvii is unfortunately lost 
in Sanskrit, while the Stotras of his school, as well as the spuri- 
ous Gandi-stotra of a somewhat later time, are hardly of much 
poctical worth. We have, however, two remarkable Stotras to 
Visnu and Brahman, both in the Sloka metre, uttered by the 
gods in Kalidasa’s Raghu? (x. 16-82) and Kumara® (iii. 4-15) 
respectively, although it is somewhat strange that there is no 
direct Stotra to his beloved deity Siva, In this connexion, a 
reference may be made to a similar insertion of Stotras in the 
Mahakavyas of the period, such as the Stava of Mahadeva by 
Arjuna in the closing canto of Bharavi’s poem, that of Krsna by 
Bhisma in $iśsupāla-vadha xiv, and that of Candi by the gods in 
Ratnikara’s Hara-vijaya xlvii (167 stanzas). But praise and 
panegyric very early become the individual theme of separate 
poems ; and an endless number of Stotras has survived.’ They 
are mostly late, and of little literary worth; for many have 
attempted but very few have succeeded in the exceedingly 
difficult task of sacied verse. Their theme and treatment do not 
always concern Vairagya, but their devotional feeling is undoubt- 
ed, and they are seldom merely doctrinal or abstract. Their 
objective, however, is not poetry, and they seldom attain its proper 
accent. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Sanskrit poeticians 
and anthologists do not give much prominence to the Stotra works, 
nor consider them worthy of a separate treatment. 

The early efforts of Mayūra and Banabhatta are not very 
impressive for their purely poetic merit, but they illustrate the 
early application of the elegant, but distinctly laboured, manner 
of the Kavya and its rhetorical contrivances to this kind of litera- 


1 For religious Lynmology, in general, a subject which has not yet been adequately 
studied, see $. P. Bhattacharyya, The Stotra-Literature of Old India inIHQ,1, 1925, 
pp. 340-60, for an eloquent appreciation, 
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ture. Mayūra is associated,’ chiefly by late Jaina legends, asser- 
tions of late commentators and recorded traditions of anthologists, 
with Banabhatta as a literary rival in the court of Harsa and as 
related by marriage either as brother-in-law or father-in-law.” The 
legends also speak of Mayira’s affliction with leprosy by the 
angry curse of Bana’s wife, Maydra’s alleged sister or daughter, 
whose intimate personal beauty he is said to have described in 
an indiscreet poeni. This work is supposed to be identical with 
the highly erotic, but rather conventional, poem of eight 
fragmentary stanzas, which goes by the name Mayfirdstaka, and 
which describes a fair lady returning froma secret visit to her 
lover. Three of its stanzas are in Sragdhara (the metre of Sārya- 
§ataka) and the rest in Sardilavikridita ; it refers, with more wit 
than taste, to the “‘tiger-sport’’ of the lady with the ‘demon of 
a lover, and to the beauty of her limbs which makes even an 
old man amorously inclined.‘ If the poem is genuine, it is 
possible that such descriptions in the poem itself started the 
legend ; but the legend also adds that a miraculous recovery from 
the unhappy disease was effected, through the grace of the sun- 
god, by Mayūra’s composing his well-known poem, the Sérya- 


1 All that is known of Maytira and his genuine nod ascribed works will be found in 
G. P, Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayiira, New York 1917 (Columbia Univ. Indo- 
Tranian series); it gives the works in Roman transliteration, with Erg, trs. and notes, and 

` also contains the Candi-sataka of Bana with trs. and notes. 

2 In the enumeration of the friends of his youth, whoare said to have been of the sare 
age (oayasG samdanah), Bana refers in his Harsa-carita (ed. A. A. Führer, Bombay 19°9, 
p. 67; ed. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892, p. 47, 4th ed., 1914, p. 42) toa certain Jangulika or 

- gsnake-doctor, appropriately named Maytiraka, who may or may not be onr poet; but the 
earliest mention of the poet Mayira, atong with Bana, in the court of Harga ocvura in the 
Navasdhasanka-carita (ii, 18) of Padmagupta (about 1005 A.D.). The laler eulogislic stanza of 
Rajaéekhara in Sm! (iv. 68), however, punningly alludes to the art of the snake-doctor The 
earliest anonymous quotation of two stanzas (Nos. 9, 23) from the Sérya-satake of Mayūra 
occurs in Anandavardhana's Dhvanydluka (2nd half of the 9th century), ii, p. 92 and 99-100. 
There is another much inferior tradition which connects him, slong with many other Sanskrit 
poets, with king Bhoja of Dhara. 

3 Quackenbos, op. cit., pp. 72-79, text and trs. ; also in JAOS, XXXI, 1911, pp. 343-54. 

4 enaiga rati-rakgasena ramita śārdūla-vikrīditā, st. 3; and drstvā rūpam idam 
priyanga-gahanam trddho'pi kimayate, st. 5. 
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Sataka,’ in praise of the deity. But it must be said that the 
the Sataka gives the impression of being actuated not so much by 
piety as by the spirit of literary display. The theme of the 
work, which retains in its present form exactly one hundred 
stanzas,” consists of an extravagant description and praise of the 
sun-god and his appurtenances, namely, his rays, the horses that 
draw his chariot, his charioteer Aruna, the chariot itself and the 
solar disc. The sixth stanza of the poem refers to the sun’s 
power of healing diseases, which apparently set the legend 
rolling; but the belief that the sun can inflict and cure 
leprosy is old, being preserved in the Iranian story of Sām, 
the prototype of the Purāņic legend of Samba; it may not 
have anything to do with the presumption that the cult of the 
sun was popular in the days of Harsa, even if Harga’s father is 
described in the Harsa-carita as a devotee of the sun. With all 
its devotional attitude, the poem is written in the elaborate 
Sragdhara metre; and its diction, with its obvious partiality 
for compound words, difficult construction, constant alliteration, 
jingling of syllables and other rhetorical devices,* is equally 


' Ed. G, P. Quackenbos, as above. Also ed. in Haeberlin, op. cit., p, 197 f, reproduced 
in Jivananda, op. cit., II, p. 222f; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab with comm. of 
Tribhuvanapala, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1927; cd. with comm. of Yajñeśvara, in Pothi form, 
Baroda Sumvat 1928 (=1872 A.D.). The Ceylonese parephrase (Sanna) by Vilgammile 
Mehiathera, with text, ed. Don A. de Silva Devarakkhita Batuvantudave, Colombo 1883 
(see JRAS, XXVI, 1894, p. 555 and XXVIII, 1896, pp. 215-16). 

2 With an apparently spurious stanza at the end, not noticed by the commentator, in 
NSP ed., giving the name of the author and the Phala-sruti. The order of the stanzas, 
however, is not the same in all editions and manuscripts; but this is of little consequence in 
a loosely constructed poem of tbis kind. 

3 It is remarkable tbat puns are not frequent; and the poem has some clever, 
but very elaborate, similes and metaphors, eg., that of the thirsty traveller (at. 14), of 
antidote against poison (st. 31), of tbe day-tree (st. 34), of the dramatic technique 
(st. 60); there is a play on the numerals frem one to ten (st. 13; cf. Buddha-carita im 
41!; harsh-svunding series of syllables often occur (st. 6, 98 elc.); while st, 71 is cited 
by Mammata ae an instance of a composition, where facts are dislorted in orcer to effect an 
alliteration. The Aksara-dambara, which Bana finds in the diction of the Gaudas, is abundant 
here, as well as in his own Candi-gataka; and it is no wonder that one of the commen- 
tators, Madhusidana (about 1654 A.D.), gives tc both Mayire and Bane the designa- 
tion of eastern pocts (Paurastya). 
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elaborate. The quality of graceful and dignified expression and 
the flowing gorgeousness of the metre may be admitted; in fact, 
the majesty which this compactly loaded metre can put on has 
seldom been better shown; but the highly stilted and recondite 
tendencies of the work have little touch of spontaneous inspira- 
tion about them. Whatever power there is of visual presenta- 
tion, it is often neutralised by the deliberate selection and 
practice of laboured tricks of rhetoric. The work is naturally 
favoured by the rhetoricians, grammarians and lexicographers, 
and frequently commented upon,’ but to class it with the poems 
of Kālidāsa and Bhavabhiti shows the lack of ability to distin- 
guish between real poetry and its make-believe.” 

The Candi-sataka ° of Bana is of no higher poetical merit; 
it is cited even less by rhetoricians * and anthologists, and com- 
mentaries on it are much fewer. Written and composed in 
the same sonorous Sragdhara metre © (102 stanzas) and in the 
same elaborate rhetorical diction, the poem shows noteworthy 
similarity to Mayira’s Sataka, and lends plausibility to the 
tradition that it was composed in admiring rivalry The myth 
of Candi’s slaying of the buffalo-demon is old, being mentioned 
in the Mahabharata (ix. 44-46) and amplified in the Puranas ; 
but Bana makes use of it, not for embellishing the story, but 
for a high-flown panegyric of Candi, including a glorification 


1 The number of commentaries listed by Aufrecht is 25; sea Quockenbos, op. 
oit., p. 103, 

2 About20 stanzes in various metres, not traceable in this work, are assigned to 
Mayüra iv the anthologies; some of them are clever and less artificial, but are not of wuch 
poetical value. For these, see Quackenbos, pp. 229-242. Some of these verses arg ascribed to 
other poets as well; see Thomas, Kvs, p. 67f. 

3 Ed. in Kavyamala, Guechaka iv, with a Sanskrit comm.: ed. G. P., Quackenbos, as 
above, pp. 248-357. There is nothing improbable in Bana’s aathorship of the work, Arjuna- 
farmadova in the 12th century (on Amaru, st. 1) expressly ascribes this work to Bana and 
quotes a stanza from it. There is a picturesque description of a temple of Candika in Bana's 
Kadambari. 

4 The earliest quotation is by Bhoja, who cites st. 40 and 66, 

ë Only two or three commentaries are, so far, known. 

ê With the exception of siz stanzas in Sardilevikridita (nos, 25, 32, 49, 55, 66, 72), 
which may or may not be original, for the variation bas no special motive. 
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of the power of Candi’s left foot which killed the demon by its 
marvellous kick! Bana does not adopt Mayira’s method of syste- 
matic description of the various objects connected with Candi, 
but seeks diversion by introducting, in as many as forty-eight 
stanzas, speeches in the first person (without dialogue) by Candi, 
Mahisa, Candi’s handmaids Jaya and Vijaya, Siva, Karttikeya, 
the gods and demons—and even by the foot and toe-nails of 
Candi! Bina has none of Mayūra’s elaborate similes, but puns 
are of frequent occurrence and are carried to the extent of 
involving interpretation of entire individual stanzas in two ways. 
There is an equally marked tendency towards involved and 
recondite constructions, but the stylistic devices and love of 
conceits are perhaps more numerous and prominent. The work 
has all the reprehensible features of the verbal bombast with 
which Bana himself characterises the style of the Gaudas. Even 
the long-drawn-out and never sluggish melody of its voluminous 
metre does not fully redeem its artificialities of idea and express- 
ion, while the magnificent picturesqueness, which characterises 
Bana’s prose works, is not much in evidence here. Toa greater 
extent than Mayūra’s Sataka, it is a poetical curiosity rather 
than a real poem; but it is an interesting indication of the 
decline of poetic taste and growing artificiality of poetic form, 
which now begin to mark the growth of the Kavya. 

One of Rajagekhara’s eulogistic stanzas quoted in the Sakti- 
muktavali (iv. 70) connects Bana and Mayira with Matanga (v. I. 
Candala) ' Divākara as their literary rival in the court of king 
Harga. Nothing remains of his work except four stanzas quoted 
in the Subhdsitavali, of which one (no. 2546), describing the sea- 
girdled earth successively as the grandmother, mother, spouse and 
daughter-in-law, apparently of king Harsa, has been censured for 
inelegance by Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested’ that the 

1 The GOS edition (Baroda 1938, p. 45) reads Candala, without apy variant, but with 
the note that the reading Matafge is found in SP. Apparently the latter reading is 
sporadio. 


2 F, Hall, introd, to Vasavadatié, Calcutta 1859, p. 21, and Maxmiiller, India, p. 330, 
note 5, 
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poet should be identified with Manatunga, the well known Jaina 
Acarya and author of two Stotras (namely, the Bhaktdmara ' 
Sanskrit and Bhayahara ° in Prakrit), on the ground that some 
Jaina tales of miracles ° connect him with Bana and Mayira. 
But the evidence is undoubtedly weak,’ and the presumption that 
the three Stotras of Bana, Mayitra and this poet were meant 
respectively to celebrate sun-worship, Saktism and Jainism 
is more schematic than convincing. The date of Manatunga 
is uncertain; the Jaina monastic records place him as early 
as the 3rd century A.D., but other traditions bring him down 
to periods between the th and the 9th century A.D. There 
is little basis of comparison between Manatunga’s Stotra and 
the Satakas of Bana and Mayūra. It consists of 44 or 48 
stanzas, in the lighter and shorter Vasantatilaka metre, in praise 
of the Jina Rsabha as the incomparable and almost deified 
saint; but it is not set forth in the Asir form of Bana and 
Mayiira’s Satakas, being directly addressed to the saint. It 
is in the ornate manner, but it is much less elaborate, and the 
rhetorical devices, especially punning, are not prominent. Its 
devotional feeling is unmistakable, but there is little that is 
distinctive in its form and content." 

To the king-poet Harsavardhana himself are ascribed, 
besides the three well known plays, some Buddhist Stotras of 
doubtful poetical value, if not of doubtful authorship. Of these, 


1 Fa, Kavyamala, Guechaka vii, pp 1-10; also ed. and trs. H. Jacobi in Ind. Stud., 
XIV, p. 359f. The title is suggested by the opening words of the poem. 

2 Addressed to Jinn Pārśvanātha, but the work is not yet printed. In 1309 A.D. 
Jinaprabha Siri wrote a commentary on it (Peterson, Report 1882-83, p. 52). 

3 The legend of the Jina’s delivering Manatunga froin his self-imposed fetters, on the 
parallel of Candi's healing the self-amputated Jimbs of Bana, is probably suggested by the 
general reference in the poem itself to the Jiva's power, apparently in a metaphorical sense, 
of releasing the devotee from fetters. 

4 See Quackenbos, op. cit., p. 10f. 

5 The later Jaina Stotras, in spite of their devotional importance, are not of much 
literary value; see Winternits, WIL, II, p. 551f, Even the Kalydna-mandira Stotra (ed. 
Kavyamala and Ind, Stud., loc. cit.) of Siddhasens Divakare is a deliberate and much more 
laboured imitation of the Bhakta@mara in the same metre and same number (44) of stanzas, 
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the Suprabha or Suprabhdta Stotra,’ recovered in Sanskrit, is 
a morning hymn of twenty-four stanzas addressed to the Buddha, 
in the Malini metre. About a dozen occasional stanzas, chiefly of 
an erotic character, but of a finer quality than the Stotra, 
are assigned to Harga in the anthologies, in addition to a large 


number which can be traced mainly in the Matnavali and the 
Nagananda.* 


3. THe MAHAKAVYA FROM BHARAVI TO MaGHa 


One of the most remarkable offshoots of the literature of 
this period is represented by a group of IKalidisa’s direct and 
impressive poetical descendants, who made it their business to 
keep up the tradition of the sustained and elevated poetical com- 
position, known in Sanskrit as the Mahakavya, but who develop- 
ed and established it in such a way as to stereotype it for all 
time to come. The impetus, no doubt, came from Kalidasa’s two 
so-called Mahakavyas, but the form and content of the species 
were worked out in a different spirit. It would be unhistorical 
in this connexion to consider the definitions of the Mahakavya 
given by the rhetoricians,’? for none of them is earlier than 
Kalidasa, and the question whether Kalidasa conformed to them 


1 Ascribed wrongly to king Hargadeva of Kashmir in Bstan-hgyur and in Minayeff’s 


manuscripts. It is given in extenso by Thomas in JRAS, 1903, pp. 703-722 and reproduced 
in App. B. to P. V. Kane’s ed. of Harsa-carita, Bombay 1918. See Sbhv, Introd. under 
Suprabhata. 

2 The anthological and inscriptional verses ascribed to Harsa are collected together in 
introd. to Priyadarsikd, ed. Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, New York 1923, p. xlivf, and 
Thomas, Kus. See M.L. Ettinghausen, Harsavardhana, Louvain 1906, pp. 161-79. 

3 J. Nobel, The Foundations of Indian Poetry, Calcutta 1925, p. 140f. The Mahakavya 
or ‘ Great Poew ’ is a poetical narretive of heroic characters and exploits, but it ia not a work 
of the type of the Great Epics, the Mahabharata or the Ramayana, which correspond to our 
sense of a heroic poem, but which are classified and distinguished as It hisas. The eminence 
denoted by the prefix * great ' does not refer to bhe more primitive epic or heroic spirit nor to 
directness acd simplicity, bul rather to the bulk, snstained workmanship and general 
literary competence of Lhese wore sophisticated and deliberate productions. Tf an analogy ia 
permissible, the Mahakavyas stand in the same relation to the Great Epics as the work of 
Milton does to that of Homer. 
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does not arise. Nor should the group of early poets, with 
whom we are occupied here, be supposed to have followed them. 
On the contrary, the norm, which even the two earliest rhetori- 
cians, Bhamaha (i. 19-23) and Dandin (i. 14-19), lay down 
appears to have been deduced from the works of these poets 
themselves, especially from those of Bharavi, the main features 
of which are generalised into rules of universal application. 
As such, the definitions are, no doubt, empirical, but they deal 
with accidents rather than with essentials, and do not throw 
much light upon the historical or poetic character of these 
compositions. 

Perhaps for this reason, Vamana (i. 3. 22) brushes aside 
the definitions as of no special interest; but it is important to 
note that the rather extensive analysis of Rudrata (xvi. 7-19), 
more than that of earlier rhetoricians, emphasises at least one 
interesting characteristic of the Mahakavya, as we know them, 
when it -prescribes the rules for the development of the theme. 
Like his predecessors, he speaks indeed of such formal require- 
ments as the commencement of the poem with a prayer, blessing 
or indication of content, the pursuit of the fourfold ends of 
life (conduct, worldly success, love and emancipation), the 
noble descent of the hero, the occurrence of sentiments and 
ornaments, the division into cantos, the change of metre at 
the end of each canto, and so forth; but he also gives a list of 
diverse topics which may be introduced into the main narrative. 
These include not only subjects like political consultation, 
sending of messengers and spies, encampment, campaign and 
triumph of the hero, but also descriptions of towns, citizens, 
oceans, Mountains, rivers, seasons, sunset, moonrise, dawn, 
sport. in park or in water, drinking bouts and amorous dalliance. 
All this is, of course, prescribed as it is found conspicuously 
in Bhairavi and Māgha ; but Rudrata adds that in due time 
the poet may resume the thread of the main narrative, implying 
thereby that these descriptions, no matter what their relevancy 
is, should be inserted as a matter of conventional amplification 
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and embellishment, and may even hold up and interrupt the story 
itself for a considerable length. This seldom happens in- 
Kalidasa, in whom the narrative never loses its interest in 
subsidiary matters; but in Bharavi and Magha these banal 
topics, loosely connected with the main theme, spread over at Jeast 
five (iv, v, vili-x) and six (vi-xi) entire cantos respectively, until 
the particular poet bas leisure to return to his narrative. While 
Bhatti is sparing in these digressions, which are found mostly 
scattered in cantos ii, x and xi, Kumaradasa devotes consider- 
able space to them (cantos i, iii, viii, ix and xii). Although 
there is, in these passages, evidence of fluent, and often fine, 
descriptive power, the inventiveness is neither free nor fertile, 
but moves in the conventional groove of prescribed subjects and 
ideas, and the over-loading of the parts necessarily leads to the 
weakening of the central argument. 

The motive for such adventitious matter is fairly obvious. 
It is meant to afford the poet unchartered freedom to indulge in 
his luxuriant descriptive talent and show off his skill and learn- 
ing. While it tends to make the content of the poem rich and 
diversified, one inevitable result of this practice is that the story 
is thereby pushed into the background, and the poetical em- 
bellishments, instead of being incidental and accessory, become 
the main point of the Mahakavya. The narrative ceases to be 
intcresting compared to the descriptive, argumentative or erotic 
divagations of unconscionable length ; there is abundance, but no 
sense of proportion. The theme, therefore, is often too slender 
aud insignificant; whatever may be there of it is swamped 
by a huge mass of digressive matter, on which the pnet chiefly 
concentrates; and the whole poem becomes, not an organic 
whole, but a mosaic of poetic fragments, tastelessly cemented 
together. 

It must be admitted that there is no lack of interesting 
matter in these Mabakavyas, but the matter is deliberately made 
less interesting than the manner. The elegant, pseudo-heroic 
or succulent passages are generally out of place, but they are an 
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admirable outlet for the fantastic fancy and love of rhetoric and 
-declamation which characterise these poets. At the time we 
have reached, the stream of original thought and feeling, after 
attaining its high-water mark in Kalidasa, was decidedly slacken- 
ing. The successors of Kālidāsa pretend to hand down the 
tradition of their predecessor's great achievement, but what they 
lack in poetic inspiration, they make up by rhetoric in its full 
and varied sense. The whole literature is indeed so saturated 
with rhetoric that everything, more or less, takes a rhetorical 
turn. It seeks to produce, most often successfully, fine effects, 
not by power of matter, but by power of form, not by the glow 
of inspiration, but by the exuberance of craftsmanship ; and one 
may truly say that it is the age of cultivated form. If Kālidāsa 
left Sanskrit poetry a finished body, the subsequent ages did no 
more than weave its successive robes of adornment. 

There is, therefore, an abundance of technical skill—and 
technical skill of no despicable kind—in the Mahakavyas of this 
period, but there is a corresponding deficiency of those subtle and 
indefinable poetic powers, which make a composition vital in its 
appeal. The rhetoric, no doubt, serves its own purpose in these 
poems, and no one can deny its vigour and variety; but it never 
goes very far, and often overreaches itself by its cleverness and 
excess. It breeds in the poets an inordinate love for itself, which 
seduces them to a prolixity, disproportionate to their theme, and 
to an extravagance of diction and imagery, unsuitable to their 
thought and emotion. This want of balance between matter 
and manner, which is rare in Kalidasa and which a true poetic 
instinct always avoids, is very often prominent in these lesser 
poets; and their popularity makes the tradition long and deeply 
rooted in Sanskrit poetica) literature. It degenerates into a 
dcliberate selection of certain methods and means wholly to 
achieve style, and loses all touch of spontaneity and naturalness. 
To secure strength, needless weight is superadded, and elasticity 
is lost in harmony too mechanically studied. The poets are 
never slipshod, never frivolous; they are indeed far too serious, far 
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too sober either to soar high or dive deep. Theirs is an equable 
merit, producing a dainty and even effect, rather than a throb- 
bing response to the contagious rapture of poctic thought and 
feeling. As they never sin against art, they seldom reach the 
heaven of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the poets we are considering are not entirely 
devoid of purely poetic merit, even if they are conscious and 
consummate artists. The period, as we see it, is neither sterile 
nor inanimate, nor is it supported by the prestige of a single 
name. It is peopled with striking figures; and, apart from 
smaller poems of which we have spoken, the body of larger works 
produced fs fairly extensive in quantity and not negligible in 
quality. Even if they do not reach the highest level, it is not 
necessary to belittle them. The qualities of the literature may 
not awaken the fullest critical enthusiasm, but it is certainly 
marked by sustained richness and many-sided fullness. Of the 
four greater poets of this period, namely, Bharavi, Bhatti, 
Kumiradisa and Magha, it is curious that we possess only a single 
work of each. It is not known whether they wrote more works 
than what have survived, The verses quoted from these poets 
in the anthologies and rhetorical works are generally traceable 
in their extant poems; but in view of the uncertain and fluctua- 
ting character of these attributions, the surplus of untraceable 
verses need not prove loss of other works which they are conjec- 
tured to have written. While Bharavi and Magha select for 
their themes particular episodes of the Mahabharata, Bhatti and 
Kumaradisa conceive the more ambitious project of rehandling the 
entire story of the Ramayana. All the four agree in choosing a 
heroic subject from the Epics but their inspiration is not heroic, 
and their treatment has little of the simplicity and directness 
as well as the vivid mythological] background, of the Epics. 


a. Bharari 


Of the composers of the Mahākāvya who succeeded 
Kālidāsa, Bhairavi is perhaps the earliest and certainly the 
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foremost. All that is known of him is that he must be placed 
much earlier than 634 A.D., at which date he had achieved 
poetic fame enough to be mentioned with Kālidāsa in the 
Aihole inscription of Pulakesgin II.’ As the inscription belongs 
to the same half-century as that in which Bana flourished, Bana’s 
silence about Bharavi’s achievement is somewhat extraordinary ; 
but it need not be taken to imply Bharavi’s contemporaneity or 
nearness of time to Bana. 

The subject-matter of the Kirātārjunīya ? of Bhairavi is 
derived from one of the episodes of Arjuna’s career described in 
the Vana-parvan of the Mahabharata.’ Under the vow of twelve 
years’ exile the Pandavas had retired to the Dvaita forest, where 
the taunt and instigation of Draupadi, supported by the vehe- 
ment urging of Bhima, failed to move the scrupulous Yudhisthira 
to break the pledge and wage war. The sage Vyasa appears, and 
on his advice they move to the Kamyaka forest, and Arjuna sets 
out to win divine weapons from Siva to fight the MKauravas. 
Indra, in the guise of a Brahman ascetic, is unable to dissuade 
Arjuna, but pleased with the hero’s firmness, reveals himself and 
wishes him success. Arjuna’s austerities frighten the gods, on 
whose appeal Siva descends as a Kiradta, disputes with him on 
the matter of killing a boar, and, after a fight, reveals his true 
form and grants the devotee the desired weapons. This small 
and simple epic episode is selected for expanded and embellished 
treatment in eighteen cantos, with all the resources of a refined 
and elaborate art. Bharavi adheres to the outline of the story, 


1 For the alleged relation of Bharavi and Dandin, see S. K. De in IHQ, I, 1925, p. 81f. 
III, 1927, p. 396; elso G. Harihara Sastri in JHQ, TI, 1927, p. 169 f, who would place 
Bharavi and Dandin at the close of the 7th century. The quotation of a pāda of Kirdta XIII. 
14 in the Kåāéikā on Pan. i. 3, 23, pointed out Ly Kielborn (IA, XIV, p. 327), does not advatce 
the solution of the question further. 

3 Ed. N. B. Godabole and K. P. Parab, with tLe comm. of Mallinatha, NSP, Bombay 
1885 (6th ed. 1907); only i-iii, with the comm. of Cilrabhanu, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivendrum Skt, Ser., 1918; trs. into German by C. Cappeller in Haivard Orient. Ser., xv, 
1912. 

3 Bomb, ed., iii. 27-41. 
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but he fills it up with a large mass of matter, some of which have 
hardly any direct bearing on the theme. The opening of the poem 
with the return of Yudhisthira’s spy, who comes with the report of 
Suyodhana’s beneficient rule, at once plunges into the narrative, 
but it also supplies the motive of the following council of war and 
gives the poet an opportunity of airing his knowledge of statecraft. 
The elaborate description of autumn and the Himalayas, and of 
the amorous sports of the Gandharvas and Apsarases in land and 
water, repeated partially in the following motif of the practice of 
nymphal seduction upon the young ascetic, is a disproportionate 
digression, meant obviously for a refined display of descriptive 
powers. Apart from the question of relevancy, Bharavi's 
flavoured picture of amorous sports, like those of Magha and 
others who imitated him with greater gusto and created a 
tradition, is graceless in one sense but certainly graceful in 
another; and there is, in his painting of natural scenery, a 
real feeling for nature, even if for nature somewhat tricked and 
frounced. The martial episode, extending over two cantos, of 
the rally of Siva’s host under Skanda’s leadership and the fight 
with magic weapons, is not derived from the original; but, in 
spite of elaborate literary effort, the description is rather one of a 
combat as it should be conducted in artificial poetry, and the 
mythical or magical elements take away much of its reality. 
Bharavi’s positive achievement has more often been belittled 
than exaggerated in modern times. Bhairavi shares some of the 
peculiarities of lis time and falls into obvious errors of taste, 
but in dealing with bis poetry the literary historian need not be 
wholly apologetic. His attempt to accomplish astonishing feats 
of verbal jugglery in canto xv (a canto which describes a battle !)' 


. 

1 The puerile tricks of Citra-bandhe, displayed in this canto, ere said to bave originated 
from the art of arraying armies in different forms iu the battle-field! But it is more plausible 
that they arose from the practice of writing inscriptions on sworda and leaves. They are 
recognised for the Grst time by Dandin; but Magha appears to regard them (xix.41) as indis- 
pensable in a Mabakavya. Rudrala deals with thew in sume detail, butthey are discredited 
by Anandavardbana, suffered by Mammata in deference to poetic practice, and suminarily 
rejected by Visvanatha. 
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by a singular torturing of the language is an instance of the 
worst type of tasteless artificiality, which the Sanskrit poet 
is apt to commit; but it must have been partly the fault of his 
time that it liked to read verses in which all or some of the feet 
are verbally identical, in which certain vocables or letters are 
exclusively employed, in which the lines or feet read the same 
backwards or forwards, or in a zigzag fashion. One never meets 
with such excesses in Kālidāsa ; it is seen for the first time in 
Bharavi. We cannot be sure, however, if Bharavi originated 
the practice ; the deplorable taste might have developed in the 
interval ; but there can be no doubt that Bhairavi succumbed to 
what was probably a powerful temptation in his day of rhetorical 
display in general and of committing these atrocities in particular. 
His pedantic observation of grammar, his search for recondite 
vocabulary, his conscious employment of varicd metres are aspects 
of the same tendency towards laboured artificiality. His subject, 
though congenial, is not original; it is capable of interesting 
treatment, but is necessarily conditioned by its mythical charac- 
ter, and more so by Bharavi’s own idea of art. But these patent, 
though inexcusable, blemishes, which Bharavi shares with all the 
Mahakavya writers of this period, do not altogether render nuga- 
tory his great, though perhaps less patent, merits as a poet and 
artist. 

Bharavi as a poct and artist is perhaps not often first-rate, 
but he is never mediocre. It is seldom that he attains the full, 
haunting grace and melody of Kalidasa’s poetry, but he possesses 
not a little of Kälidāsa’s charm of habitual ornateness, expressed 
with frequent simplicity, force and beauty of phrase and image. 
There are occasional bursts of rare and elsewhere unheard music, 
but what distinguishes Bharavi is that, within certain narrow but 
impregnable limits, he is a master of cultivated expression. He 
has the disadvantage of coming after and not in the first flush of the 
poetic energy of the age; his poetry is more sedate, more weighted 
with learning and technique; but, barring deliberate artificialities, 
he is seldom fantastic to frigidity or meditative to dulness. 
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Bharavi’s subject does not call for light treatment. 
With his command of polished and stately phrase, he is quite 
at home in serious and elevated themes; but the softer graces 
of his style and diction are also seen in the elegant effect which 
he imparts to the somewhat inelegant episode, not on love, but 
on the art of love, which is irrelevantly introduced, perhaps 
chiefly for this purpose. The beauty of nature and of maidens 
is an ever attractive theme with the Sanskrit poets, 
but even in this sphere which is so universally cultivated, 
Bharavi’s achievement is of no mean order. SBharavi’s 
metrical form is also skilled and developed, but his practice is 
characterised by considerable moderation. He employs about 
twenty-four different kinds of metre in all, most of which, 
however, are sporadic, only about twelve being principally 
employed.’ Like Kālidāsa in bis two Mahakavyas, he employs 
mostly short lyrical measures, which suit the comparative 
ease of his manner, and avoids larger stanzas which encourage 
complexities of expression. There is, therefore, no unnecessary 
display of metrical skill or profusion, nor any desire for unlimited 
freedom of verse. He gives us, in general, a flawless and 
equable music, eminently suited to his staid and stately theme; 
but there is not much of finer cadences or of more gorgeous 
melody. 

Bharavi's strength, however, lies more in the descriptive 
and the argumentative than in the lyric touch; and this he 
attains by his undoubted power of phraseology, which is indeed 
not entirely free from indulgence in far-fetched conceits, but 
which is never over-gorgeous nor over-stiff. His play of fancy 
is constant and brilliant, but there is always a calm and refined 
dignity of diction. Bharavi has no love for complicated 


1 Jn each of centos vand xviii, we find sixteen diferent kinds of metre, but Bharavi 
does not favour much the use of rare or difficult metres Th: only metres of this kinl, which 
occur but only once eaca, are Jaloddhatagati. Jaladharamalaé, Candrikaé, Mattamayi a, 
Kntila and Vaméapstrapelita. He uses, however, Vaitaliya in ii, Pramitaksara in iv, 
Praharsini in vii, Svagata in ix, Puspitagra iu x, Udgalā in xii and Aupacchandasika in xiii. 
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compounds ; his sentences are of moderate length and reasonably 
clear and forceful ; there is no perverse passion for volleys of 
puns and inversions, for abundance of laboured adjectives, or 
for complexities of tropes and comparisons. He has the faculty 
of building up ua poetical argument or a picture by a succession 
of complementary strokes, not added at haphazard, but growing 
out of and on to one another ; the amplication has vigour and 
variety and seldom leads to tedious verbiage. His phrases often 
give a pleasing surprise; they are expressed with marvellous 
brevity and propriety ; it is impossible to improve upon them; 
to get something better one has to change the kind. 

Bharavi’s poetry, therefore, is seldom overdressed, but bears 
the charm of a well-ordered and distinctive appearance. Of the 
remoter and rarer graces of style, it cannot be said there is none, 
but Bharavi does not suggest much of them. ‘The Artha-gaurava 
or profundity of thought, which the Sanskrit critics extol in 
Bharavi, is the result of this profundity of expression; but it 
is at once the source of his strength and his weakness. His 
maturity of expression is pleasing by its grace and polish; it 
is healthful by its solidity of sound and sense but it has little 
of the contagious enthusiasm or uplifting magnificence of great 
poetry. One comes across fine things in Bharavi, striking, 
though quaintly put, conceits, vivid and graceful images, and 
even some distinctly fascinating expressions ; but behind every 
clear image, every ostensible thought or feeling, there-are no 
vistas; no backgrounds ; for the form is too methodical and the 
colouring too artificial. Nevertheless, Bharavi can refine his 
expression without making it jejune; he can embellish his idea 
without making it fantastic. His word-music, though subdued, 
is soothing ; his visual pictures, though elaborate, are convin- 
cing. If he walks with a solemn tread, he knows his foothold 
and seldom makes a false step. In estimating Bharavi’s 
place in Sanskrit poetry, we must recognise that he cannot give 
us very great things, but what he can give, he gives unerringly ; 
he is a sure master of his own craft. 
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b. Bhatti 


Bhatti, author of the Ravana-vadha,' which is more usually 
styled Bhatti-kadvya presumably after his name, need not detain 
us long. The poet's name itself cannot authorise his identifica- 
tion with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription,’ nor with 
Bhartrhari, the poet-grammarian. We are told in the concluding 
stanza ° of the work that it was composed at Valabhi ruled over 
by Sridharasena, but since no less than four kings of this name 
are known to have ruled at Valabhi roughly between 495 and 
641 A.D., Bhatti lived, at the earliest, in the beginning of the 
6th century, and, at the latest, in the middle of the 7th.‘ 

The so-called Mahakavya of Bhatti seeks to comprebend, 
in twenty cantos, the entire story of the Ramayana up to Rama’s 
return from Lanka and coronation ; but it is perpetrated deli- 
berately to illustrate the rules of grammar and rhetoric. It is, 
in the words of the poet himself, like a lamp to those whose eye 
is grammar; but without grammar, it is like a mirror in the 
hands of the blind. One can, of course, amiably resolve to read 
the work as a poem, ignoring its professed purpose, but one 
will soon recognise the propriety of the poet’s warning 
that the composition is a thing of joy to the learned, and 
that it is not easy for one, who is Jess gifted, to understand 
it without a commentary. Sound literary taste will hardly 
justify the position, but there is not much in the work itself 
which evinces sound literary taste. 


1 Ed. Govinda Sankar Bapat, with comm. of Jayamangala, NSP, Bombay 1887; 
ed. K. P. Trivedi, with comm. of Mellinatha, in Bomb. Skt. Ser., 2 vols., 1898; ed. J. N. 
Tarkaratna, with comm. of Jayamangala and Bbaratamallika, 2 vols., Calcutta 1871-73; 
(reprint of Calcutta ed. in 2 vols., 1808). s 

? As suggested by B. C. Majumdar in JRAS, 1504, p. 306f ; see Keith in JRAS, 1909, 
p. 435. 

3 Fhe stanza ie not commented upon by Mallinātha. 

1 Gee Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXIT, 1908, p. 145f, The work is of course known to 
Bbāmaba, but since Bhimaha's date itself is uncertain, the fact is not of much chronological 
value. On the relation of Bbatti's treatment of poetic figures to that of Bhamaha, see 
S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, pp, 51-57. 
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Apart from its grammatical ostentation, the poem suffers 
from a banal theme. Bhatti attempts some diversity by intro- 
ducing speeches and conceits, as well as occasional description of 
seasons and objects, but the inventions are negligible, and the 
difficult medium of a consciously laboured language is indeed a 
serious obstacle to their appreciation. What is a more serious 
drawback is that the poet has hardly any freedom of phraseology, 
which is conditioned strictly by the necessity of employing only 
those words whose grammatical forms have to be illustrated 
methodically in each stanza; and all thought, feeling, idea or 
expression becomes only a slave to this exacting purpose. It 
must be said, however, to Bhatti’s credit that his narrative flows 
undisturbed by lengthy digressions; that his diction, though 
starched and weighted by grammatical learning, is without 
complexities of involved construction and laboured compounds; 
that, in spite of the inevitable play of word and thought, there 
is nothing recondite or obscure in his ideas; and that his versi- 
fication,’ though undistinguished, is smooth, varied and lively. 

Even very gencrous taste will admit that here practically 
ends all that can be said in favour of the work, but it does not 
very much improve its position asa poem. If one can labour 
through its hard and damaging crust of erudition, one will 
doubtless find a giimmering of fine and interesting things. But 
Bhatti is a writer of much less original inspiration than his 
contemporaries, and his inspiration comes from a direction other 
than the purely poetic. The work is a great triumph of artifice, 
and perhaps more reasonably accomplished than such later 
triumphs of artifice as proceed even to greater excesses; but that is 
a different thing from poetry. Bhatti’s scholarliness has justly 
propitiated scholars, but the self-imposed curse of artificiality 


1 Like the early Mabäkāvys poets, Bhatti limits bimself gencrally to shorter lyrical 
metres; lorger metres like Mandakranta, Sdardilavikridita and Sragdhara being used but 
rarely. The Sloka (iv-ix, xiv-xxii) and Upajatii, ii, xi, and xii) ore his chief metres. Of 
uncomnion metres, Aévalalita, Nandana, Narkiiteka, and Praheranakelika occur only once 


each. 
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neutralises whatever poetic gifts he really possesses. Few read 
his worst, but even his best is seriously flawed by his unfor- 
tunate outlook; and, unless the delectable pursuit of poetry is 
regarded as a strenuous intellectual exercise, few can speak of 
Bhatti’s work with positive enthusiasm. 


c. Kumaradisa 


Kumiradasa, also known as Kumarabhatta or Bhatta 
Kumara, deserves special interest as a poet from the fact that 
he consciously modelled his Jaénaki-harana,’ in form and spirit, on 
the two Mahakavyas of Kālidāsa, even to the extent of frequently 
plagiarising his predecessor's ideas and sometimes his plirases. 
This must have started the legend? which makes this great 
admirer and follower of Kalidasa into his friend and 
contemporary, and inspired the graceful but extravagant, eulogy 
of Rajasekhara,’? quoted*in the Sakti-muktavalt (4. 76) of 
Jahlana. A late Ceylonese tradition of doubtful value identifies 
our author with a king of Ceylon, named Kumiaradhatusena or 
Kumaradiasa (circa 517-26 A. D.), son of Maudgalayana. Even 
if the identity is questioned,’ the poet’s fame was certainly 
widely spread in the 10th century ; for the author of the Kavya- 
mimāmsā (p. 12) refers to the tradition of the poet’s being born 


1 Reconstructed and edited (with the Sinialese Sanna), cantos i-xv and one verse of xxv, 
by Dbarmarama Sthaviia, in Sinhalese characters, Colombo 1891; the same prepared in 
Devanigaii, by Haridas- Sastri, Calcutta 18983; i-x, ed. G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1907 
(the ed, utilises some Devanagari Mss, but most of these appear to owe their origin to the 
Sinbalese source); xvi, ed. L. D. Barnett from a Malayalam Ms in BSOS, IV, p. 2858, 
(Roman text’, to whi.h addl. readings furnished from a Madras Ms by S. K, De in BSOS, 
IV, p. 611F. 

2 Rhys Davids in JRAS, 1888, pp. 148-49. 
3 The stanza punningly states that no one, save Kumaracasa, would dare celebrate *the 
abduction of Sita (Janahi-harana) when Raghuvamsa was current, as no one but Rivana would 


dare sı complish the deed when Raghu's dynasty existed. 
1 Keith in JRAS, 1901, p. 578f. Nandargikar, Kumāradāsa and his Place in Skt. Lit., 


Poona 1908, argues for a date between the last quarter of the Sth and the first quarter of 
the 9th century A. D., which seems quite reasonable. Rajaéekhara (Kdvya-mimamsd ed. 
GOS, 1916, p. 26) quotes anonymously Janaki-harana, xii. 37 (madam navatsvarya), 


24-—1343B 
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blind, and Kumiradasa’s stanzas are quoted in the Sanskrit 
anthologies dating from about the same time.’ 

The entire Sanskrit text of the Janakt-harana has not yet 
been recovered, but the Sinhalese literature has preserved a 
Sanna or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos and of 
the fifteenth in part,? which brings the story down to Angada’s 
embassy to the court of Ravana. From this glossit has been 
possible to piece together a text, which is perhaps nota perfect 
restoration, but which cannot diverge very far from the 
original.* The extent of the original work is not known, but since 
the gloss also preserves the colophon and the last stanza of 
canto xxv, giving the name of the work and the author, it is 
probable that the poem concluded with the theme of Rama’s 
coronation apparently handled in ‘this canto. If this is 
correct, then it is remarkable that Kumiaradisa’s poem 
exactly coincides, in the extent of its subject-matter, with 
the work of Bhatti.£ Like the Ravana-vadha, again, the 
Janaki-harana suffers from a banal theme derived from the Epic, 
although Kumāradāsa’s object and treatment are entirely 
different. In the handling of the story, Kumaradasa follows his 
original fairly faithfully ; but, for diversity, poetical descriptions 
and episodes are freely introduced. In the first canto, for 
instance, a picture of Ayodhya, which is rivalled by the account 
of Mithila in canto vi, is given, while the sports of Dasaratha 


1 For the citations see Thomas, Kos. pp. 34-36. Kgemendra in bie Aucitya-vicdre® 
(ad 24) wrongly ascribes a stanza to Kumāradāsa, of which one foot is already quoted by 
Patañjali. Whether the poet knew the Kasikd (circa 650 A-D.) is debatable (aee Thomas in 
JRAS, 1901, p. 266); and Vamana’s prohibition (v. 1.5) of the use of khalu has no particular 
reference to Kumāradāss. These and such other references arc too indefinite to admit of 
any decisive inference. 

a The Madras Ms existing in the Govt, Orient. Mas Library, contains twenty 
cantos, but it is a very corrupt transcript of an unknown original, and it is not 
known bow far it is derived ultimately from the Sinhalese Senos. The last verse of the Ma 
describes Kumaredasa as king of Ceylon and son of Kumaramani. 


ga in WZEM, VII, 1893, pp. 226-82; F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1901, 
pp. 254-58. 


4 For an analysis of the poem, see the article of Thomas, cited above. 
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and his wives in the garden are described in canto iii. We have 
a fine description of the rainy season in canto xi, while the next 
canto matches it with a picture of autumn. In most of these 
passages the influence of Kālidāsa is transparent. Dasaratha’s 
lecture to Rama on the duties of kingship has no counterpart in 
Kalidasa’s poems ; but the appeal to Vignu in canto ii, the des- 
cription of spring in canto iii, the entire canto viii on the 
dalliance of Rama and Sita after marriage, and Sita’s lovelorn 
condition (Pūrva-rāga) before marriage in the preceding canto, 
inevitably remind one of similar passages and episodes in Kālidāsa’s 
two poems. But these digressions are neither too prolix nor too 
numerous, and the interest of the narrative is never lost. In 
this respect Kuméaradisa follows the manner of Kalidasa rather 
than that of Bharavi, and has none of the leisurely and extended 
scale of descriptive and erotic writing which prevails in the later 
Mahakavyas. 


The incomplete and not wholly satisfactory recovery of 
Kumāradāsa’s work makes it difficult to make a proper estimate ; 
but the remark is not unjust that the Jénaki-harana, as a poem, 
is more artificial than the Raghu-vamséa and the Kumāra- 
sambhava, perhaps more than the Kirdtarjuniya, but it does not 
approach, in content, form and diction, the extravagance of 
the later Kavya. Some of Kumaradisa’s learned refinements 
take the form of notable grammatical and lexicographical pecu- 
liarities, and of a decided love for circumlocution, alliteration 
and dainty conceits, but none of these propensities take an undue 
or elaborate prominence. His metrical skill is undoubted, but 
like Kalidasa in his two longer poems, he prefers short musical 
metres and does not seek the profusion or elaboration of shifting 
or recondite rhythmic forms.’ Although Kuméaradasa has a weak- 
ness for the pretty and the grandiose, which sometimes strays 
into the ridiculous, he is moderate in the use of poetic figures ; 
there is some play upon words, but no complex puns. 


1 The only uncommon, but minor, metre is Avitatha. 
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Although Kumaradasa’s poem furnishes easy and pleasant 
reading, his poetic power is liable to be much overrated. The 
compliment which ranks him with Kālidāsa, no doubt, perceives 
some superficial similarity, but Kumaradasa’s originality in 
treatment, idea and expression is considerably impaired by his 
desire to produce a counterfeit. Possessed of considerable 
ability, he both gains and loses by coming after Kālidāsa. He 
has a literary tradition, method and diction prepared for him for 
adroit employment, but he has not the genius to rise above them 
and strike out his own path. With inherited facility of execu- 
tion, he loses individuality and distinction. Kumaradasa is a 
well-bred poet who follows the way of glittering, but not golden, 
poetic mediocrity he is admirable but not excellent, learned 
but not pedantic, neat but not overdressed, easy but not simple. 
He has a gift of serviceable rhetoric and smooth prosody, but he 
is seldom brilliant and outstanding. He has a more than com- 
petent skill of pleasing expression, but he lacks the indefinable 
charm of great poetry. It is not easy to feel as much enthusiasm 
for Kumāradāsa as for Bhairavi ; but it is not just on that account 
to deny to him a fair measure, though by comparison, of the 
extraordinarily diffused poetic spirit of the time. 


d. Magha 


The usually accepted date for Magha is the Jatter part of the 
Tth century A.D. The approximation is reached by evidence 
which is not altogether uncontestable ; but-what is fairly certain 
is that the lower terminus of his date is furnished by the quota- 
tion from his poem by Vatmana and Anandavardhana ' at the end 
of the 8th and in the middle of the 9th century A.D. respectively, 


Dhvanydloka, ed. NSP, 1911, Second Uddyota, pp. 114, 115=Sisu v. 26 and iii, 53. 
A little earlier (end of the 8th century) Vaimana quotes from Magha (Sisu? i. 12, 15= Kavyal. 
v. 1.10, v. 2.10; x. 21=v. 1. 13; xiv. 14=iv. 3. 8). Mukulabhatta iu his Abhidhd-oytti-matyl:- 
(ed. NSP, Bombay 1916, p. 11) similarly quotes Sifu° iii, 33 anonymously. 
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and the upper terminus by the very likely presumption that he 
is later than Bharavi whom he appears to emulate. There are 
five stanzas appended to Magha’s poem which give, in the third 
person, an account of his family, and which are commented upon 
by Vallabhadeva, but not by Mallinatha. From these verses we 
learn that Magha’s father was Dattaka Sarvadraya, and his grand- 
father Suprabhadeva was a minister of a king named Varmala. 
An attempt has been made to identify this Varmala (v.l. 
Varmalata, Dharmanabha or -natha and Nirmalata) with king 
Varmalata, of whom an inscription of about 625 A.D. exists.' 
But neither is this date beyond question, nor the identification 
beyond all doubt. 

Like Bharavi, with whom Magha_ inevitably invites 
comparison, Magha derives the theme of his Sisupdla-vadha ? 
from a well known episode of the Mahdabharata;* but the 
diiference of the story, as well as perhaps personal predilection, 
makes Magha glorify Krsna, in the same way as Bharavi honours 
Siva. At Yudhisthira’s royal consecration, Bhisma advises 
the award of the highest honour to Krsna, but Sisupala, king of 
the Cedis, raises bitter protest and leaves the hall. In the quarrel 
which ensues, Sisupala insults Bhigma and accuses Krsna of mean 


1 See Kielhorn in Göttinger Nachrichten, 1906, pp. 148-46, and in JRAS, 1908, 409f ; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, pp. xviii, xxxix; D. R. Bhandarkar in EI, IX, pe 187/; Pathak 
in JBRAS, XXIII, pp. 19-31; Kane in JBRAS, XXIV, pp. 91-95; D.C Bhattacharyya in 1A, 
XLVI, 1917, p. 191f; H. Jacobi in WZKM, III, 1889, pp. 121f, and IV, 1890, p. 236f; Klatt 
in WZKM, TV, p. 61f. The minor arguments that Magha knew the Kasika or the Nyasa of 
Jitendrabuddbi (Sisu° ii. 112), or the N@gG@nanda of Harga (xx. 44) are, for the indefiniteness 
of the allusions, hardly worth much. The Jaina legends have been invoked to prove that 
Magha was a contemporary of the poet Siddha (about 906 4.D.), but th> legends only show 
that the Jainas made use of famous men in their anecdotes, und nothing more. More worth. 
less is the Bhoja-prabandha account which makes Magha, as also many other poets, a contem- 
porary of King Bhoja. The legend related in Merutudga’s Prabandha-cintamant is equally 
useless. 

2 ed. Atmaram Sastri Vetal and J. S. Hosing, with comm. o Vallabhadeva and 
Mallinatha, Kfshi Skt. Ser. no. 69, 1929; ed. Durgaprasad and Sivadatta. 
NSP, Bombay 1888, 9th ed. 1927, with comm. of Mallinatha only. Trs. into German by T. 
Hultzsch, Leipzig 1929, and in extracts, by GQ. Cappeller (Balamagha), Stuttgart 1915, with 
text in roman characters. 

3 Bomb. ed. ii, 33-45. 
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tricks, including theft of his affianced bride. Having endured 
Sisupala’s insolence so far, on account of a promise to his mother 
to bear a hundred evil deeds of her son, Krsna now feels that he 
is relieved of the pledge, and severs the head of Sisupala with 
his discus. The epic story here is even simpler and more devoid 
of incidents than the episode of Arjuna’s fight with the Kirata, 
but it contains a number of rival speeches, which give Magha 
an opportunity of poetical excursions into the reaim of politics 
and moralising, vituperation and panegyric. The outline of the 
epic story is accepted, but its slenderness and simplicity are ex- 
panded and embellished, in twenty cantos, by a long series of 
descriptive and erotic passages deliberately modelled, it seems, 
upon those of Bhāravi. A variation is introduced in the first 
canto by the visit of Narada to Krsna at the house of Vasudeva, 
with a message from Indra regarding the slaying of Sisupala; 
but it has its counterpart in Bhiravi’s poem in the visit of Vyasa 
to Yudhisthira. A similar council of war follows, in which 
Baladeva advises expedition and Uddhava caution ; and the know- 
ledge of statecraft displayed by Uddhava corresponds to that 
evinced by Bhima in Bharavi’s poem. After this, Magha, like 
Bhairavi, leaves the narrative and digresses into an even more 
luxuriant, but disproportionate, mass of descriptive matter ex- 
tending practically over nine cantos (iv-xii), as against Bharavi’s 
seven. Krsna’s journey to Indraprastha to attend Yudhisthira’s 
consecration and the description of the mount Raivataka, which 
comes on the way, correspond to Arjuna’s journey and description 
of the Himalayas; and Magha wants to surpass Bharavi in the 
display of his metrical accomplishment by employing twenty- 
four different metres in canto iv, as opposed to Bharavi’s sixteen 
in ĉanto v. The amours and blandishments of the Apsarases 
and Gandharvas in Bhāravi are rivelled with greater elaboration 
and succulence by the amorous frolics of the Yadavas with 
women of fulsome beauty; and it is remarkable that in some of 
these cantos Magha selects the same metres (Praharsini and 
Svagata) as Bharavi does. Magha makes a similar, but more 
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extensive, exhibition of bis skill in the over-ingenious construction 
of verses known as Citra-bandha (canto xix), and follows bis 
predecessor in introducing these literary acrobatics in the descrip- 
tion of the battle, although the battle-scenes are depicted, in both 
cases, by poets who had perhaps never been to a battle-field ! 


It is clear that the tradition, for once, is probably right 
in implying that Magha composed his S$z{updla-vadha with a 
view to surpass Bharavi’s Kziratarjuniya by entering into a com- 
petetion with him on his own ground.’ The orthodox Indian 
opinion thinks (with a pun upon their respective names) that 
Magha has been able to eclipse Bhairavi completely, and even 
goes further in holding that Magha unites in himself Kālidāsa’s 
power of metaphorical expression, Bharavi’s pregnancy of thought 
and Dandin’s gracefulness of diction. While making allowance 
for exaggeration not unusual in such indiscriminate praise, and 
also admitting freely that Magha can never be mentioned lightly 
by any one who loves Sanskrit poetry, itis difficult for a reader 
of the present day to share this high eulogy. Magha’s deliberate 
modelling of his poem on that of Bhairavi, with the purpose 
of outdoing his predecessor, considerably takes away his original- 
ity, and gives it the appearance of a tremendous effort. He can 
claim the literary merits of Bharavi, but he also exaggerates 
some of Bharavi’s demerits. In respect of rhetorical skill and 
exuberance of fancy, Magha is not unsuccessful, and may have 
even surpassed Bharavi; but the remark does not apply in respect 
of real poetic quality, although it would not be just to deny to 
him a gift, even by comparison, of real poetry. 

But Magha’s work, though not great, has been distinctly 
undervalued in modern times, as it was once overvalued. It is 


The question of Magha s ralationship to Bharavi has been discussed by Jacobi (in 
WZKM, III, 1889, pp. 121-40) by a detailed examination of the structure of the two poems, 
their form, content and parallel passages, with the conclusion that Bharavi’s poem served as 
a mode! for that of Magha. Jacobi (p. 141 f.) further wants to show thet Bana and 
Subandhu borrowed from Magha, but the parallelisme adduced are not definite enough to be of 
much use for chronological or literary purpose. 
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impossible to like or admire Magha heartily, and yet there are 
qualities which draw our reluctant liking and admiration. His 
careful and conssientious command of rhetorical technique is 
assured. He hasan undoubted power of copious and elegant 
diction, and his phraseology and imagery often attain a fine, 
though limited, perfection. His sentences have movement, ease 
and balance ; and the variety of short lyrical metres,’ which he 
prefers, gives his stanzas swing and cadence. Magha himself 
tells us that a good poet should have regard for sound and sense, 
and so he cultivates both. Like Bharavi, be isa lover of bar- 
monic phrases and master of cultivated expression, but he is 
perhaps more luxuriant, more prone to over-colouring, and more 
consciously ingenious. He can attain profundity by a free 
indulgence in conceit, but he is never abstruse. Fine felicities 
or brilliant flashes are not sporadic; and Magha’s faculty of 
neat and pointed phrasing often rounds off his reflective passages 
with an epigrammatic charm. He does not neglect sense for 
mere sound, but the narrative is of little account to him, as to 
most Kavya poets; and the value of his work lies in the series 
of brilliant and highly finished word-pictures he paints. From 
the hint of a single line in the Epic, he gives an elaborate picture 
of Yudhisthira’s consecration; and he must bring in erotic 
themes which are even less relevant to his subject than 
that of Bhairavi. In his poetry the Sastric learning and 
the rhetorical art of the time come into full flower, but it 
lacks the flush and freshness of natural bloom. At every step 
we go, we are stopped to admire some elegant object, like 
walking in a carefully trimmed garden with a guide. Magha 
can make a clever use of his knowledge of grammar, lexicon, 
statecraft, erotics and poetics; he can pour his fancy into a 
faultless mould; but it is often an uninspired and uninspiring 
accomplishment. He would like to raise adiniration to its 


1 On metres which Magha employs, sea Belloni-Phillipi, La Metrica degli Indi, 
Firenze 1912, ii, p. 55; Keith, HSL, pp. 137-31- On metrical licences of Magha, see 
Jacobi in Ind, Stud, xvii, p. 444 f. and in Verhand!l. des V Orientalisten-Congress, p. 136 f. 
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height in every line, so that in the end the whole is not 
admirable. Of real passion and fervour he has not much, and 
he does not suggest much of the supreme charm of the highest 
poetry ; but he has a soft richness of fancy, which often inclines 
him towards sweetness and prettiness. Like Bharavi, he is a 
poet, not of love, but of the art of love; but he can refine the 
rather indelicate theme of amorous sports with considerable 
delicacy. It is perhaps not fortuitous that Magha selects Krsna, 
and not Siva, as his favourite god. The Indian opinion speaks 
highly of his devotional attitude, and Bhisma’s panegyric of 
Krsna, to which Bharavi has nothing corresponding, is often 
praised; but one at once observes here the difference in the 
temperament of the two poets. 

There can be no doubt that Magha is a poet, but his poetic 
gift is considerably handicapped by the fact that he is in verse 
a slave, and a willing slave, to a cut-and-dried literary conven- 
tion. He appears to possess a great reserve of power, but he 
never seems to let himself go. He does not choose to seek out an 
original path for himself, but is content to imitate, and outstrip, 
if possible, his predecessor by a meretricious display of elaborate- 
ness and ingenuity. The sobriquet Ghanta-Magha, which he is 
said to have won by his clever fancy in comparing a hill, sct in 
the midst of sunset and moonrise, to an elephant on whose two 
sides two bells are hung, is perhaps appropriate in bringing out 
this characteristic ; but it only emphasises his rhetorical quality, 
which is a different thing from the poetical, although the quaint 
simile is not a just specimen of what he can do even in the 
rhetorical manner. Magha’s extraordinary variety, however, 
is conditioned by corresponding inequality. His poem is a careful 
mosaic of the good and thc bad of his predecessors, some df 
whose inspiration he may have caught, but some of whose 
mannerisms he develops to no advantage. Apart from deliberate 
absurdities, the anpearance of his poetry is generally irreproach- 
able, with its correct make-up, costume and jewellery, but one 
feels very often that its features are insignificant and its 
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expression devoid of fire and air. The fancy and vividness of 
some of his pictures, the brilliancy and finish of his diction 
‘make one feel more distinctly what is not there, but of which 
Magha is perhaps not incapable. The extent of his influence 
on his successors, in whose estimation he stands even bigher 
than Kālidāsa and Bhairavi, indicates the fact that it is Magha, 
more than Kālidāsa and Bhairavi, who sets the standard of later 
verse-making ; but the immense popularity of his poem also 
shows that there is always a demand for poetry of a little lower 
and more artificial kind. 


4, Tse Gwomic, DIDACTIC AND SATIRIC POEMS 


Although it is difficult to distinguish between gnomic and 
didactic verse, the two Satakas of Bhartrhari on Niti and 
Vairagya may be taken as partially typical of the didactic 
spirit and possessing a higher value than, say, the collection of 
gnomic stanzas, which pass current under the name of Canakya 
and contain traditional maxims of sententious wisdom. Of the 
pronounced didactic type this period does not possess many 
other speciniens than the Satakas of Bliartrhari, unless we regard 
the Moha-mudgara' (or Dtddaga-patjariha Stotra) as one of the 
genuine works of the great Samkara. This latter work, however, 
is a small lyric, rather than didactic, outburst of seventeen 
stanzas, finely inspired by the feeling of transitoriness of all 
mortal things; while its moric Pajjhatika metre and elaborate 
rhyming give a swing and music to its verses almost unknown 
in Sanskrit, and probably betoken the influence of Apabraméga 
or vernacular poetry. As such, it is doubtful if it can be 
dated very early, but it is undoubtedly a poem of no small 
merit. 

The gnomic spirit, however, finds expression from remote 
antiquity in many aspects of Indian literature. Such tersely 

1 Ed. J Haeberlin in Kaivyasamgraba, Calcutta 1847, p. 268f, reprinted in 


J. Vidyasagar in Kavyesamgraha, Calcutta 1888, p. 352; text and irs. ty F. Nave in JA, xii, 
p. 607f. For Stotras ascribed to Sakara, see below under ch. VI (Devotional Poetry). 
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epigrammatic sayings, mostly composed in the Sloka metre, 
appear in the Niti sections of the two great Epics, in the 
Puranas, in the law-books and in the tales and fables, while some 
of the earlier moral stanzas occurring in the Brahmanas perhaps 
helped to establish the tradition in the later non-Sanskritic 
Buddhist and Jaina literature. But the stanzas are mostly 
scattered and incidental, and no very early collection has come 
down to us, although the Mahabharata contains quite rich 
masses of them in the Santi, Anusasana, Prajagara section of the 
Udyoga and other Parvans. That a large number of such stanzas 
formed a part of floating literature and had wide anonymous 
currency is indicated by their indiscriminate appropriation 
and repetition in various kinds of serious and amusing 
works mentioned above; but it would be hardly correct to say 
that they represent popular poetry in the strict sense of the term. 
They rather embody the quintessence of traditional wisdom, the 
raw materials being turned into finished literary products, often 
adopted in higher literature, or made the nucleus of ever-growing 
collections. ‘They are of unknown date and authorship, being 
the wit of one and wisdom of many; but they were sometimes 
collected together and convenicntly lumped upon some apocryphal 
writer of traditional repute, whether he be Vararuci, Vetala- 
bhatta or Canakya. But the collections are often dynamic, the 
process of addition going on uninterruptedly for centuries.and bring- 
ing into existence various versions, made up by stanzas derived 
from diverse sources. The content of such compilations is thus 
necessarily varied, the stanzas being mostly isolated but some- 
times grouped under particular heads, and embraces not only 
astute observations on men and things but also a great deal of 
polity, practical morality and popular philosophy. There is nos 
thing deeply original, but the essential facts of life and conduct 
are often expressed with considerable shrewdness, epigrammatic 
wit and wide experience of life. The finish of the verses naturally 
varies, but the claborately terse and compact style of 
expression, sometimes with appropriate antithesis, metaphors and 
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similes, often produces the pleasing cffect of neat and 
clever rhetoric; and their deliberate literary form renders all 
theories of popular origin extremely doubtful. 


It is unfortunate that most of the carly collections are 
lost while those which exist are undatable but the one ascribed 
to Canakya and passed off as the accumulated sagacity of the great 
minister of Candragupta appears to possess a fairly old tradi- 
tional nucleus, some of the verses being found also in the Epics 
and elsewhere. It exists in a large number of recensions, of which 
at least seventeen have been distinguished,’ and it is variously 
known as Canakya-niti,? Canakya-sataka,® Canakya-niti-darpana,*‘ 
Vrddha-canakya® or Laghu-canakya.6 The number of verses in 
each recension varies considerably, but the largest recension 
of Bhojaraja, in eight chapters, preserved in a Sarada 
manuscript, contains 576 verses ina variety of metres, among 
which the Sloka predominates.’ Whether the lost original, 
as its association with Cinakya would imply, was a deliberate 
work on polity is not clear, as the number of verses devoted to 
this topic in all recensions is extremely limited; but there can 
be no doubt that, both in its thought and expression, it is one 
of the richest and finest collections of gnomic stanzas in Sanskrit, 
many of which must have been derived from fairly old sources. 


1 Oscar Kressler, Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit (Indica, Heft 4), Leipzig 1907, 
pp. 88-46. Five recensions (viz., Canakya-nitieSAsira, Canakya-niti-éataka Lughu-cinakya, 
Vrddha -cinakya and Canakya-sloka) are printed in Romun transliteration, with translation of 
previously unpublished stanzas, by Eugène Monseur, Peris: Ernest Leroux 1887. See aleo 
Weber Ind. Streifen, 1, pp. 253-78. 

2 Ed Mirzapore 1877 ; also a somewhat different version, ed. Agra 1920, menlioned by 
Kressler. 

3 Ed. J. Hueberlin, op. eit., reprinted by J. Vidyasager, op. cit., 1I, p. 385f. 

4 Ed. Mathuraprasad Misra, Benares-1670; reprinted many times at Benares. 

ë Ed. Bombay 1858; trs by Kressler, op cit., p. 151f. Tt has 340 verses in 17 chapters 
of equal length, 

€ Ed. Agra 1920, as above; also ed. E. Teza (from Galanos Ms), Pisa 1878. 

7 The other metres in their order of frequency are : Indravairaé, Sardilavikridita, Vasanta- 
tilaka, Vaméathaovila, Sikheripi, Arya and Sragdhara, besides sporadic Drutavilambita, 
Puspitagré, Prthvi, Mandakranta, Malini, Rathoddbatd, Vaitaliya, Vaidvadevi, Salini and 
Harini - See Kreseler, op. cil., p. 43. 
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Of satire, or satiric verses in the proper sense, Sanskrit has 
very little to show. Its theory of poetry and complacent attitude 
towards life precluded any serious cultivation of this type of 
literature. Invective, lampoon, parody, mock-heroic or 
pasquinade—all that the word satire connotes—were outside 
the sphere of the smooth tenor and serenity of Sanskrit artistic 
compositions; and even in the farce and comic writing the 
laughter, mostly connected with erotic themes, is hardly keen 
or bitter. They may touch our sense of comedy, but rarely our 
sense of satire, for the arrant fools and downright knaves are 
objects not of indignant detestation but of mild ridicule. Some 
amount of vivid realism and satirical portraiture will be found 
in the early Bhanas, as well as in the stories of Dandiu, but 
they seldom reach the proportion and propriety of a real satire. 

The earliest datable work of an erotico-comic, if not fully 
satiric, tendency is the Kuttani-mata' or ‘ Advice of a Procuress ’ 
of Damodaragupta, which in spite of its ugly title and unsavoury 
subject, is a highly interesting tract, almost creating this 
particular genre in Sanskrit. The author was a highly respectable 
person, who is mentioned by Kahlana as a poet and minister 
of Jayāpida of Kashmir (779-818 A.D.), and the fact that his 
work is quoted extensively in the Anthologies, as well as by 
Mammata, Hemacandra and others, bears testimony to its high 
literary reputation. The theme is slight. A courtesan of 
Benares, named Malati, unable to attract lovers, seeks advice 
of an old and experienced bawd, Vikaralaé, who instructs her to 
ensnare Cintamani, son of a high official, and describes to her 
in detail the cunning art of winning love and gold. To 
strengthen her discourse, Vikarala narrates the story of the 
courtesan Haralata and her lover Sudargana, in which .the 
erotic and the pathetic sentiments intermingle, as well as the 


1 Bd. Durgeprasad in Kavyamala, Guechaka iii, NSP, Bombay 1887; but with ampler 
materiela, ed. Tanusukhram Menassukhram Tripathi, with a Sanskrit commentary, Bombay 
1924. Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1903. 
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tale of the dancing girl Manjari and king Samarabhata of 
Benares, in which Mafijari gives an enactment of MHarsa’s 
fatnavali and succeeds by her beauty and blandishments to win 
much wealth from the prince and leave him impoverished. With 
graceful touches of wit and humour, delicate problems in the 
doctrine of love are set forth; and in spite of the obvious grossness 
of its dangerous content, the work does not Jack elegance of treat- 
ment, while the characters, though not wholly agreeable, are 
drawn with considerable skill and vividness from a direct obser- 
vation of certain social type-. The pictures are doubtless 
heightened, but they are in all essentials true, and do not present 
mere caricatures. The chief interest of the work lies in these 
word-pictures, and not in the stories, which, though well told, are 
without distinction, nor in the subject-matter, which, though 
delicately handled, is not above reproach. 

Although the Kuttani-mata displays a wide experience of 
men and things, it is based undoubtedly upon a close study 
of the art of Hrotics, the Vaisika Upacara or Vaisiki Kala, 
elaborated by Vatsyayana and Bharata for the benefit of the man- 
about-town and the courtesan; but, on this ground, to reject it 
lightly as mere pornography is to mistake the real trend of the 
lively little sketch. ‘There is indeed a great deal of frankness, 
and cven gusto, in describing, in no squeamish language, the 
art and mystery of satisfying the physical woman; and the 
heroines of the stories are made the centres of coarse intrigues. 
Modern taste would perhaps regard all this as foul and fulsome ; 
but there is no proof of moral depravity. On the contrary, the 
moral depravity, perhaps of his own times (as we learn from 
Kahlana), is openly and amusingly depicted by the author, not 
with approval, but with object of making it look ludicrous. As 
in most comic writings in Sanskrit, the erotic tendency prevails, 
and there is not much direct satire. But, even if his 
scope is narrow, Damodaragupta is a real humourist, who 
does not seek to paint black as white but leaves the 
question of black and white for the most part alone. At the 
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conclusion of his poem, he tells us that any one who reads it 
will not fall victim to the deceit of rogues, panderers, and 
procuresses; but his work is not a mere guide-book for the 
blind, the weak and the misguided. It is a work of art in which 
there is no didactic moralising, but which is characterised by 
direct and animated, but not merciless, painting of droll life, 
essentially of the higher grades of society. The poet sees two 
kinds of men in all walks of life—rogues and fools; but he 
neither hates the one nor despises the other. The result is 
comedy rather than satire, not virtuous indignation but enter- 
taining exposure of human frailty. Diamodaragupta is a-perfect 
artist in words and also a poet ; and the facetious style, couched 
in slow-moving and serious Arya stanzas, is elegantly polished, 
yet simple and direct in polite banter and power of gentle 
ridicule. There is hardly anywhere any roughness or bitterness ; 
and the witty, smooth and humorous treatment makes the work 
unique in Sanskrit. If the atmosphere is squalid, it is not 
depressing, but amusing. Damodaragupta is daring enough to 
skate on thin ice, but he bas balance and lightness to carry him 
through ; and if his onset is not biting, it is not entirely tooth- 
less. That the extraordinary coarseness of his subject never 
hindered the popularity of his work with men of taste and 
culture is a tribute to its innate literary merit. But we shall 
see that later authors like Ksgemendra, also a Kashmirian, in 
trying to imitate him without his gifts, lapsed into bald 
realism, acrid satire or unredeemed vulgarity. The difficult type 
of literature, thus inaugurated, had great possibilities, but it 
never developed properly in Sanskrit. 


CHAPTER V 
SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN PROSE AND DRAMA 
1. Tar Prose Kavyas or DANDIN, SUBANDHU AND BANA 
a. General Remarks 


The peculiar type of prose narrative, which the Sanskrit 
theory includes under the category of Katha and Akhyayika, but 
which, on a broader interpretation, has been styled Prose Romance 
or Kunstroman, first makes its appearance, in this period, in a 
fully developed form in the works of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. 
But the origin of this species of literature is shrouded in greater 
obscurity than that of the avva itself, of which it is presumed 
to be a sub-division We know at least of Agvaghoga as a prede- 
cessor who heralded the poetic maturity of Kalidasa, but of the 
forerunners of Dandin, Subandhv and Bana we have little infor- 
mation. The antiquity of this literature is undoubted, but no 
previous works, which might have explained the finished results 
diversely attained by these authors, have come down to us. We 
have seen that the Akhyayika is specifically mentioned by Katya- 
yana in his Varttika; and Patañjali, commenting on it, gives 
the names of three Akhyayikaés known to him, namely, Vasava- 
dattaé, Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi; but we know nothing 
about the form and content of these early works. The very title 
of the Brhatkatha and the designation Kathi applied to the 
individual tales of the Paficatantra, one of whose versions is also 
called Tantrakhyadyika, indicate an early familiarity with the 
words Katha and Akhyayika, but the terms are apparently used 
to signify a tale in general, without any specific technica] conno- 
tation. We know nothing, again, of the Carwmati of Vararuci, 

1 The Katha and the Akbyayika are mentioned in Mahabharata ii. 11. 88 (Bomb. Ed.), but 


Wiuternitz has shown (JRAS, 1903, pp. 571-72) that the stanza is interpolated.—The Sanskrit 
Akhyayiké, as we know it, has no similarity to Oldenberg’s hypothetical Vedic Akhyadna; 
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from which a stanza is quoted in Bhoja’s Srigara-prakaga, nor of 
the Sadraka-katha (if it is a Katha) of Kalidasa’s predecessor 
Somila (and Ramila), nor of the Tarangavati of Sripalitta,’ who 
is mentioned and praised in Dhanapala’s Tilakamafijari and 
Abhinanda’s Rāma-carita asa contemporary of Hala-Satavahana, 
Bana himself alludes to the two classes of prose composition, 
called respectively the Katha and the Akhyayika, clearly intimat- 
ing that his Harsa-carita is intended to be an Akbyayika and his 
Kadambari a Katha. He also offersa tribute of praise to writers 
of the Akhyayika who preceded hirh, and refers, as Subandhu 
also does,” to its division into chapters called Ucchvasas and to 
the occurrence of Vaktra metres as two of its distinguishing 
characteristics. Bana even mentions Bhattara Haricandra, to us 
only a name, as the author of a prose composition of.high merit ; 
to this testimony the Prakrit poet Vakpati, in the 9th century, 
subscribes by mentioning Haricandra along with Kalidasa, 
Subandhu and Bana. 

It seems clear, therefore, that Bana is no innovator, nor is 
Haricandra the creator of the Prose Kavya, which must have 
gradually evolved, with the narrative material of the folk-tale, 
under the obvious influence of the poetic Kavya during a con- 
siderable period of time. But an effort® has been made to prove, 


for in the Akhyayika the prose is essential and the verse negligible. See Keith in JRAS, 
1911, p. 979 for full discussion and references. 

1 This is obviously the Dharma-ketha or Jaina religious story, called Tarangavati, of 
Sri-padalipta or Siri-pilitta, who is already mentioned as Taratigavatikara in the Anuogaddra, 
and therefore must bave flourished before the 5th century A. D. The scene of the story is ‘laid 
at Sravasti in the time of Udayana ; but the work is lost. Its romantic love-atory, however, 
is preserved in the Tarangalola, composed in Prakrit verse in 1643 A. D. According to 
E. Leumann, who has translated the Tarangalolad (Mincken 1921), Sri-padalipta lived as early 
as the 2nd or 8rd century A. D. There is a tradition that he lived in the time of Sélivabana. 
AMS of the Prakrit work is noticed in the Descriptive Cat of MSS in the Jaina Bhandar qt 
Pattan by L. B. Gandhi (GOS, Baroda 1937), introd., p. 58, 

2 Ed. F. Hall, p. 184. 

3 Weber in SBAW, XXXVII, p. 917 and Ind. Stud., KVIIT, p. 456 f; Peterson introd, 
to Kadambari, 2nd ed., Bombay 1889, pp. 101-04. But Lacdéte cc mes 10 the opposite conclusion 
of the borrowing by the Greek romance fromthe Sanskrit! See discussion of the question 
by L. H. Gray, introd. to Vasavadatta (cited below), p. 35 f; Keith in J RAS, 1914, p. 1103; 
1915, p. 784 f, HSL, p. 365 f; and Winlernitz, GIL, III, p. 371 £. 
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by adducing parallels of incident, motif and literary device, that 
the Sanskrit romance was directly derived from the Greek. Even 
admitting some of the parallels, the presumption is not excluded 
that they might have developed independently, while the actual 
divergence between the two types, in form and spirit, is so great 
as to render any theory of borrowing no more than a groundless 
conjecture. The Sanskrit romance, deriving its inspiration 
directly from the Kavya, to which it is approximated both by 
theory and practice, is hardly an exotic; it is differentiated from 
the Greek romance by its comparative lack of interest in the 
narrative, which is a marked quality of the Greck romance,. as 
well as by its ornate elaboration of form and expression,’ which 
is absent in the naivete and simplicity of the Greek stories. It 
is true that the fact of difference need not exclude the possibility 
of borrowing ; but, as in the case of the drama, no substantial 
fact has yet been adduced, which would demonstrate the positive 
fact of borrowing by Sanskrit. 

So far as the works of the rhetoricians are concerned, the 
earliest forms of the Katha and the Akhyayika are those noticed 
by Bhaimaha and Dandin.? In the Akhyayika, according to 
Bhamaha, the subject-matter gives facts of actual experience, the 
narrator being the hero himself; the story is told in pleasing 
prose, divided into chapters called Ucclivasas and containing metri- 
cal pieces in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre, indicative of future 
happening of incidents ; scope may be allowed to poetic inven- 
tion, and the theme may embrace subjects like the abduction of 
a maiden (Kanya-harana), fighting, separation and final triumph 
of the hero; and it should be composed in Sanskrit. In the 


1 Tho Greek romance has, no doubt, a few specific instances of rhetorical ornaments, 
such as homoiteleuta, parisosis, alliteration and strained compounds, but they are not com- 
parable to those in the Sanskrit romance, which essentially depends on them. There 
hardly anything in Greek corresponding to the picaresque type of story which we fnd 
Dandin. 

2 Bee, on this question, S. K. De, The Akhyayika and the Katha in Classical Sanskrit in 
B909, III, 1935, p. 507-17; also J. Nobel, op. cit., p. 166 f. 
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Katha, on the other hand, the subject-matter is generally an 
invented story, the narrator being some one other than the hero ; 
there is no division into Ucchvasas, no Vaktra or Aparavaktra 
verses; and it may be composed either in Sanskrit or in 
Apabbramésa. It will be seen at once that the prototypes of this 
analysis are, strictly, not the two prose narratives of Bana, nor 
those of Dandin and Subandhu, butsome other works which have 
not come down to us. It is worth noting, however, that the 
older and more rigid distinctions, embodied by Bhamaha, were 
perhaps being obliterated by the innovations of bolder poets ; and 
we finda spirit of destructive criticism in the Kavyddarga of 
Dandin, who considers these refinements not as essential, but as 
more or less formal requirements. Accordingly, Dandin does 
not insist upon the person of the narrator, nor the kind of metre, 
nor the heading of the chapter, nor the limitations of the linguis- 
tic form as fundamental marks of difference. This is apparently 
in view of current poetical usage, in which both the types were 
perhaps converging under the same class of prose narrative, with 
only a superficial difference in nomenclature. It must have 
been a period of unccrtain transition, and Dandin’s negative 
criticism (as also Vamana’s brushing aside of the whole 
controversy) implies that no fixed rules had yet been evolved 
to regulate the fluctuating theory or practice relating to them. 

It is clear that the uncertain ideas of early theorists, as well 
as the extremely small number of specimens that have survived, 
does not give us much guidance in definitely fixing the nomen- 
clature and original character of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya. 
Nevertheless, the whole controversy shows that the two kinds of 
prose narrative were differentiated at least in one important 
characteristic. Apart from merely formal requirements, the 
Akhyayika was conceived, wore or less, as a serious composition 
dealing generally with facts of experience and having an auto- 
biographical, traditional or semi-historical interest ; while the 
Katha was essentially a fictitious narrative, which may sometimes 
(as Dandin contends) be recounted in the first person, but whose 
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chief interest resides in its invention.’ These older types appear 
to have been modified in course of time; and the modification 
was chiefly on the lines of the model popularised by Bana in his 
two prose Kavyas. Accordingly we find Rudrata doing nothing 
more than generalising the chief features of Bana’s works into 
rules of universal application. In the Akhyayika, therefore, Rudrata 
authorises the formula that the narrator necd not be the hero 
himself, that the Ucchvasas (except the first) should open with 
two stanzas, preferably in the Arya metre, indicating the tenor 
of the chapter in question, and that there should be a metrical 
introduction of a literary character. Al] these injunctions are in 
conformity with what we actually find in Bana’s Harsa-carita. 
The Katha was less touched by change in form and substance, 
but the erotic character of the story, consisting of the winning 
of a maiden (Kanya-labha), and not abduction (Kanyaé-harana) 
of the earlier theorists, was expressly recognised; while, 
in accordance with the prevalent model of the Kadambari, a 
metrical introduction, containing a statement of the author’s 
family and motives of authorship, is also required. This 
practically stereotypes the two kinds in Sanskrit literature. It is 
noteworthy, however, that later rhetoricians do not expressly 
speak of the essential distinction based upon tradition and fancy, 
although they emphasise the softer character of the Katha by 
insisting that its main issue is Kanyé-labha, which would give 
free scope to the delineation of the erotic sentiment. 

It is obvious that the prescriptions of the theorists arg in- 
teresting historical indications of later developments, but they do 
not throw much light upon the origin and early history of the 
Sanskrit Prose Kavya. Inthe absence of older material, the 
problem is difficult and does not admit of a precise determination. 
There can hardly be any affinity with the beast-fable of the 
Pañcatantra type, which is clearly distinguishable in form, 


The old lexicon of Amara also accepts (i. 5. 5-6) this distinction when it says : dkhyd- 
pikopalabdharthd, and prabandhakalpana kathā. 
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content and spirit; but itis perhaps not unreasonable to assume 
that there was an early connexion with the popular tale of heroes 
and heroines, including the fairy tale of magic and marvel. This 
appears to be indicated by the very designation of the Brhatkatha 
as a Katha and the express mention of this work as a Katha by 
Dandin ; and the indication is supported by the suggestion that this 
early collection was drawn upon by Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. 
If this is granted, a distinction should, at the same lime, be made ; 
for the Brhatkathd, in conception and expression, was apparently 
a composition of a different type. The available evidence makes 
it more than probable that the popular tale never attained any of 
the refinement and elaboration which we find in the prose 
romance from its beginning,—in a less degrce in Dandin and in 
more extravagant manner in Subandhu and Bana. From this 
point of view, the prose romance cannot be directly traced back 
to the popular tale represented by Gunadhya’s work; its imme- 
diate ancestor is the ornate Kavya itself, whose graces were 
transferred from verse to prose for the purpose of rehandling and 
elaborating the popular tale. It is not known whether the new 
form was applied first to the historical story and then employed 
to embellish the folk-tale, as the basis of the distinction between 
the Akhyāyikā and the Katha seems to imply; but it is evident 
that the prose romance was evolved out of the artistic Kavya and 
influenced by it throughout its history. The theorists, unequivo- 
cally and from the beginning, include the prose romance in the 
category of the Kavya and regard it as a kind of transformed 
Kavya in almost every respect, while the popular tale and the 
beast-fable are not even tardily recognised and given that status. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the prose romance had a 
twofold origin. It draws freely upon the narrative material 
of the folk-tale, rehandles some of its natura] and super- 
natural incidents and motifs, adopts its peculiar emboxing 
arrangement of tales and its contrivance of deux ex machina, 
and, in fact, utilises all that is the common  stock-in-trade 
of the Indian story-teller. But its form and method of 
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story-telling are different, and are derived essentially from the 
Kavya. ~Obviously written for a cultured audience, the 
prose romance has not only the same elevated and heavily orna- 
mented diction, but it has also the same enormous development 
of-the art of description. In fact, the existing specimens com- 
bine a legendary content with the form and spirit of a literary 
tour de force. The use of unwieldy compounds, incessant and 
elaborate puns, alliterations and assonances, recondite allusions 
and other literary devices, favourite to the Kavya, receive greater 
freedom in prose; but stress is also laid on a minute description 
of nature and on an appreciation of mental, moral and physical 
qualities of men and women. From the Kavya also comes its 
love-motif, as well as its inclination towards erotic digressions. 
Not only is the swift and simple narrative of the tale clothed 
lavishly with all the resources of learning and fancy, but we find 
(except in Dandin’s Dagakumdra-carita) that the least part of the 
romance is the narrative, and nothing is treated as really important 
but the description and embellishment. From this point of view, 
it would be better to call these works Prose Kavyas or poetical 
compositions in prose, than use the alien nomenclature Prose 
Romances, which has a connotation not wholly applicable. 

The evolution of the peculiar type of the Prose Kavya from 
the Metrical Kavya, with the intermediary of the folk-talce, need 
not have been a difficult process in view of the fact that the 
term Kavya includes any imaginative work of a literary character 
and refuses to make verse an essential. The medium is im- 
material ; the poetical manner of expression becomes important 
both in prose and verse. If this is a far-off anticipation of 
Wordsworth’s famous dictum that there is no essential distinction 
between verse and prose, the direction is not towards simplicity 
but towards elaborateness. In the absence of early specimens 
of imaginative Sanskrit prose, it is not possible to decide whether 
the very example of the Prose Kavya is responsible for this 
attitude, or is itself the result of the attitude ; but the approxi- 
mation of the Prose Kavya to the Metrical Kavya appears to have 
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been facilitated by the obliteration of any vital distinction between 
literary compositions in verse and in prose. But for the 
peculiar type of expository or argumentative prose found in tech- 
nical works and commentaries, verse remains throughout the 
history of Sanskrit literature the normal medium of expression, 
while prose retains its conscious character as something which 
has to compete with verse and share its rhythm and refinement. 
At no period prose takes a prominence and claims a larger place ; 
it is entirely subordinated to poetry and its art. The simple, 
clear and yet elegant prose of the Paficatantra is considered too 
jejune, and never receives its proper development; for poetry 
appears to have invaded very early, as the inscriptional records 
show, the domain of descriptive, romantic and narrative prose. 
An average prose-of-all-work never emerges, and even in tech- 
nical treatises pedestrian verse takes the place of prose. 


b. Dandin 


The Dasakumdara-carita ' of Dandin illustrates some of the 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya mentioned above, but it 
does not conform strictly to all the requirements of the theorists, 
This disregard of convention in practice may, with plausibility, 
be urged as an argument in support of the identity of our Dandin 
with Dandin, authorof the Kavyddaréa, who, as we have seen 
above, also advocates in theory a levelling of distinctions. But 
from the rhetorician’s negative account no conclusive inference 


1 Ed. H.H. Wilson, London 1816 ; ed. G. Bühler and P. Peterson, in two pts., Bou bay 
1887, 1891, revised in one vol. by G. J. Agashe, Bombay 1919; with four comme. 
(Padacandrika, Padadipikaé, Bhisana and Laghudipika), ed. N. B. Godabole and Vagudeva 
L. Pansikar, NSP, 10th ed., Bombay 1925, (lst ed. with two comm., 1883; 2nd ed. 
with three comm., 1889). Trs. into English (freely) by P. W. Jacob (Hindu Tales), 
T ondon 1873, revised by C. A. Rylands, London 1928; by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1997. 
Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1902, and by J. Heriel, in Ind. Erzahler 1-3, 
Leipzig 1992; trs. into French by H. Fauche in Une Tétrade, ou drame, hymne, roman el 
poème, ii, Paris 1862, Editions with Engl. trs. also published in Indie by M. R. Kale, 
Bombay 1926, and by C. Sankareramea Sastri, Madras 1931. 
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is possible, and the romancer may be creating a new genre 
‘without consciously concerning himself with the views of the 
theorists. The problem of identity cannot be solved on this 
slender basis alone ; and there is, so far, no unanimity nor im- 
pregnable evidence on the question. Some critics are satisfied 
with the traditional ascription of both the works to one Dandin,’ 
and industriously search for points to support it. However good 
the position is, errors in traditional ascription are not rare and 
need not be final, On the other hand, the name Dandin itself, 
employed to designate a religious mendicant of a certain order, 
may be taken as a title capable of being applied to more than one 
person, and therefore does not exclude the possibility of more 
than one Dandin. A very strong ground for denying identity of 
authorship is also made out? by not a negligible amount of 
instances in which Dandin the prose-poet offends against the 
prescriptions of Dandin the rhetorician. It is a poor defence 
to say that a man need not practise what he teaches; for the 
question is more vital than mere mechanical adherence to rules, 
but touches upon niceties of diction and taste and general outlook. 
The presumption that the Dasakumdara belongs to the juvenilia of 
Dandin and the Kāvyādarśa is the product of more mature 
judgment is ingenious, but there is nothing immature 
in either work. The general exaltation of the Vaidarbha 
Marga in the Kavyadarsa and its supposed illustration in the 
Dagakuméra supply at best a vague argument, which 
need not be considered seriously. That both the authors were 
Southerners is suggested, but not proved; for while the indica- 
tions in the Kavyddarga are inconclusive, there is nothing to 
show that, apart from conventional geograpby,® the author of 
the romance knows familiarly the eighteen different countries 


1 The attribution of three works to Dandin by Rajaséekbara and the needless conjec- 
tures about them ere no longer of much value; see S. K. Da, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 62 note 
and p 72. 

2 Agashe, op. cit., PpP. XEV-XEXV. 

3 "See Mark Collins, The Geographica! Data of the RaghuvamSa and the Dasakumdra- 
carita (Dias.), Leipzig 1907, p. 46. 
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mentioned in the course of the narrative. The geographical items 
of the Dasakumara only reveal a state of things which existed 
probably in a period anterior to the date of Hargavardhana’s 
empire,’ and suggest for the work a date much earlier than what 
is possible to assign to the Kāvyādarśa. It is true that the time 
of both the works is unknown; but while the date of the 
Kavyddarga is approximated to the beginning of the 
8th century,’ there is nothing to show that the DaSakumara cannot 
be placed much earlier.” The use of rare words, grammatical 
solecisms and stylistic pectiliarities of the Dagakumdra again, 
on which stress is sometimes laid fof a comparatively late date, 
admit of an entirely opposite, but more reasonable, explanation 
of an early date, which is also suggested by the fact that the 
romance has certainly none of the affected prose and developed 
form of those of Subandhu and Bana. The picture of the 
so-called degenerate society painted by Dandin is also no argument 
for a late date; for it would apply equally well to the Mrcchakatika 
and the Caturbhani, the earliness) of which cannot be 
doubted and to which the Dasakumdra bears a more than 
superficial resemblance in spirit, style and diction.* 


1 Mark Collins, op. cit., p. 9 f. 

2 S K De. Sanskrit Poetics, I, p 59T, in spite of Keith's advecacy (Indian Studies 
in honour of Lanman, Cambridge Maas., 1929, p. 167 f) of av: earlier date for the Karyddarsa 
on the ground of Dandin’s priority to Bhāmahı. Thisis not the place to enter into the 
reopened question, but there is still reason to believe that the presumption of Bhamahao's 
priority will survive Keith's strenuous onslaught. 

3 The alleged relation of Bhiravi to Dandin of the Dasakumara° (see S, K. De in 
THQ I, p. 311; III, p. 395-96); G. Harihara Sastri in ibid, ILI, pp. 169-171), would place 
hiu towards the close of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century A. D.,—a date which is 
near enough to that of Dandin of the Kavyddaréa; bub the reliability of the account is not 
beyond question (see Keith, H&L, preface, p. xvi). 

4 Weber (Indische Streifen, Berlin 1868, pp. 311-15, 353), Meyer (op. cit., pp. 120.27; 
and Collins (op. cit., p. 48) would place Daśakumāra° some time before 585 A.D, In 
discussing the question, however, it is better not to confuse the issue by presuming beforehand 
the identity of the romancer and the rhelorician. Agashe’s impossible dating at the 
llth or 12th century is based on deductions from very slender and uncertain data. The fact 
that the Dasakumdra is not quoled iu the anthological literature before the 11th century or 
that adaptations in the vernacular were not produced before the 18th, are argumenta from 
silence which do not prove much. Agashe, however, does not rightly accept the worthless 
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The Dagakumd4ra-carita, in its present form, shows, with 
Bana’s two romances, the peculiarity of having been left 
unfinished, but it also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is 
usually supplied by a Supplement in four Ucchvisas, called 
Uttara-pithika or Sega, which is now known to be the work of 
a comparatively modern Deccan writer named Cakrapani 
Diksita,’ son of Candramauli Diksita; but a ninth or concluding 
Ucchvasa by Padmanibha’ and a continuation by Maharaja- 
dhiraja Gopinatba® are also known to exist. The beginning is 
found similarly in a Prelude, catled Pirva-pithika,* in five 
Ucchvasas, which is believed on good grounds to be the work of 
some other hand than that of Dandin. The title Dusakumara- 
carita suggests that we are to expect accounts of the adventures 
of ten princes, but the present extent of Dandin’s work proper 
contains, with an abrupt commencement, eight of these in eight 
Uechvasas. The Pirva-pithika was, therefore, obviously intended 
to supply not only the framework of the stories but also the 
missing stories of two more princes; while the Uttara-pithika 
undertakes to conclude the story of Visruta left incomplete in the 
last chapter of Dandin’s work. Like the Uttara-pithikd, the 
Ptirva-pithika, which was apparently not accorded general 
acceptance, exists in various forms,’ and the details of the tales 


legend, relied upon by Wilson, which makes Dandin an croament of the court of Bboja 
The reference to Bhoja-vaméa in Ullāsa viii (ed, Ayashe, p. 129) doea not support this 
hypothesis, for Kālidāsa also uses the name Bhoja, referring probably to the rulers of 
Vidarbha, 

1 Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, no, 4069/2934, p. 1553. 

2? Agashe, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

3 Wilson, introd., p. 30; Eggeling, op. cit., vii, no. 4070/1850, p. 1554. 

4 Some MSS (e.g. India Office MS. no. 4059/2694; Eggeliug, op. cit., vii, p 1551) and 
some early editions (e.g., the Calcutta ed. of Madan Mohan Tarkalamkar, 1849) do not contain 
the Pūrva-pīțhikā. The ed. of Wilson and others include it. Wilson ventured the conjecture 
that the Prelude is the work of one of Dandin's disciples; but in view of the various forma 
in which itis now known toexistand also because it is missing in some M89, this 
conjecture must be discarded. Some of the versions are also obviously late productions. 

ë The version, which begins with the solitary benedictory stanza brahmdnda-echatra- 
danda” and narrates, in five Ucchvasas,the missing stories of the two princes Puspodbhava and 
Somadatta, along with that of the missing part of the story of Rajavabane and bis lady-love 
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do not agree in all versions nor with the body of Dandin’s 
genuine text. 

So far as Dandin’s own narrative goes, each of the seven 
princes, who are the friends and associates of the chief hero, 
Rajavahana, recounts his adventure, in the course of which each 
carves out his own career and secures a princely spouse. But 
the work opens abruptly with an account of Rajavahana, made 
captive and led in an expedition against Campa, where in thie 
course of a turmoil he finds all the rest of his companions. By 
his desire they severally relate their adventures, which are 
comprised in each of the remaining seven chapters. The 
rather complex story of Apahiravarman, which comes 
in the second Ucchvasa, is one of the longest and best in 
the collection, being rich in varied incidents and interesting 
characters. The seduction practised on the ascetic Marici by 
the accomplished courtesan, Kamamafijari, who also deceives the 
merchant Vastupala, strips him to the loin-cloth and turns him 
into a Jaina monk; the adventure in the gambling house; tlie 
ancient art of thieving’ in which the hero is proficient; the 
punishing of the old misers of Campa who are taught that the 
goods of the world are perishable ; the motif of the inexhaustible 
purse ; all these, described with considerable humour and vivid- 
ness, are woven cleverly into this tale of the Indian Robin Hood, 


Avantisundari is the usually accepted Prelude, found in most MSS. and printed editions. Its 
epurious character bas been shown by Agashe. It is remarkable that the usual metrical 
beginning required by theory at the outset of a Katha or Akhyayika is wissing here. The 
benedictory stanza however, is quoted anonymously in Bhoja’s Sarasvati-kanthabharana 
(ed. Borooah, 1884, p. 114); the fact would indicate that this Prelude must havo been prefixed 
at least before llth century. Another Prelude by Bhatta Narayana is given in App. to 
Agashe’s ed., while still another in verse by Vinayaka in three chapters ia noticed by 
Eggeling, op. cit., vii, no. 40671/586a, p. 1553. M. R. Kavi published (Madras 1924) “a 
fragmentary Avaniisuwndari-kathd in prose (with a metrical summary called *Kathd-sara), 
which is ascribed to Dandin as the lost Pirva-pithika of his romance, but this is quite 
implausible; see S. K. De in [HQ 1, p. 31 f and IIT, p. 394 f. 

1 On the art of thieving, see Bloomfield in Amer. Journ. of Philology, XLIV, 1923, 
pp. 97-123, 193-229 and Proc. of the Amer. Philosophical Soc., LIT, pp 616-650. On burg!ary 
ng @ literary theme, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 1904, pp. 50-51. Sarvilaka in the 
Mrechakatika is also a scientific thief, with his paraphernalia, like Apabaravarman. 
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who plunders the rich to pay the poor, unites lovers and reinstates 
unfortunate victims of meanness and treachery. The next 
tale of Upaharavarman is not equally interesting, but it is not 
devoid of incident and character ; it is the story of the recovery of 
the lost kingdom of the hero’s father by means of a trick, includ- 
ing the winning -of the queen’s favour, murder and pretended 
transformation! by power of magic into the dissolute king who had 
usurped. The succeeding story of Arthapala is very similar in 
its theme of resuscitation of his father’s lost rank as the disgraced 
minister of the king of Kasi, and incidental winning of Princess 
Manikarnika, but it has nothing very striking except the pretend- 
ed use of the device of snake-charm. The fifth story of Pramati 
introduces the common motif of a dream-vision of the Princess 
Navamalika of Sravasti, and describes how the hero, in the dress 
of a woman, contrives (by the trick of being left as a deposit) to 
enter the royal apartments and have access to the princess; but 
it also gives an incidental account of the somewhat unconven- 
tional watching of a cock-fight by a Brahman! The sixth story 
of Mitragupta, who wins Princess Kandukavati of Damalipta in 
the Suhma country, is varied by introducing adventures on the 
high seas and on a distant island, and by enclosing, after the 
manner of the Vetāla-pañcavimśati, four ingenious tales, 
recounted in reply to the question of a demon, namely, those of 
Bhimini, Gomini, Nimbavati and Nitambavaiti, all of which illus- 
trate the maxim that cunning alone is the way to success. The 
seventh tale of Mantragupta is a literary tour de force, in which 
no labial letters are used by the narrator, because his lips have 
been made sore by the passionate kisses of his beloved. It begins 
with the episode of a weird ascetic and his two ministering 
goblins, repeats the device of pretended transformation through 
magic into a murdered man, and places the incidents on the sea- 
coast of Kalinga and Andhra. The last incomplete narrative of 


' On the art of entering another's body asa fiction-motif, see M. Bloomfield in Proc. 
American Philosophical Soc., LVI, 1917, pp. 1-48. 
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Visruta relates the restoration of the hero's protégé, a young 
prince of Vidarbha, to power by a similar clever, but not over- 
scrupulous, contrivance, including the ingenious spreading of a 
false rumour, the use of a poisoned chaplet and the employment 
of a successful fraud in the name and presence of the image of 
Durga ; but the arguments defending idle pleasures, which speak 
the language of the profligate of all ages, as well as the introduc- 
tion of dancers and jugglers and their amusing sleight of hand, 
are interesting touches. 

It will be seen at once that Dandin’s work differs remark- 
ably from such normal specimens of the Prose Kavya as those 
of Sulandhu and Bana; and it is no wonder that its unconven- 
tionality is not favoured by theorists, in whose rhetorical treatises 
Dandin is not cited till the 11th century A.D. The Dasahkumdara- 
carita is rightly described as a romance of roguery. In this 
respect, itis comparable, to a certain extent, to the Mrechahattka, 
which is also a drama full of rascals, and to the four old Bhanas, 
ascribed to Syamilaka, Igvaradatta and others; but rascality is 
not the main topic of interest in Siddraka’s drama, nor is the 
Bhana, asa class of composition, debarred by theory from dealing 
with low characters and themes of love, revelry and gambling. 
Dandin’s work, on the other hand, derives its supreme flavour 
from the vivid and picturesque exposition of such characters and 
themes. Although the romantic interest is not altogether want- 
ing, and marvel and magic and winning of maidens find a place, 
it is concerned primarily with the adventures of clever tricksters. 
Dandin deliberately violates the prescription that the Prose 
Kavya, being a sub-division of the Kavya in general, should have 
a good subject (Sadagraya) and that the hero should be noble and 
high-souled. Gambling, burglary, cunning, fraud, violence, 
murder, impersonation, abduction and illicit love form, jointly 
and severally the predominating incidents in every story; and 
Mantragupta’s definition of love as the determination to possess 
—de S’audace in Danton’s famous phrase—is indeed typical 
of its erotic situations. Wilson, with his wid-Victorian 
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sense of propriety, speaks of the loose principles and lax 
morals of the work, and the opinion has been repeated in a 
modified form by some modern critics; but the point is over- 
looked that immorality, rather than morality, is its deliberate 
theme. The Daśakumāra is imaginative fiction, butit approaches 
in spirit to the picaresque romance of modern Europe, which 
gives a lively picture of rakes and ruffians of great cities. It is 
not an open satire, but the whole trend is remarkably satirical in 
utilising, with no small power of observation and caricature, the 
amusing possibilities of incorrigible rakes, unscrupulous rogues, 
hypocritical ascetics, fraudulent priests, light-hearted idlers, fervent 
lovers, cunning bawds, unfaithful wives and heartless courtesans, 
who jostle with each other within the small compass of the swift and 
racy narratives. The scenes are accordingly laid in cosmopolitan 
cities where the scum and refuse of all countries and societies 
meet. Even the higher world,of gods, princes and Brahmans 
is regarded with little respect. The gods are brought in to 
justify disgraceful deeds in which the princes engage themselves ; 
the Buddhist nuns act as procuresses ; the teaching of the Jina 
is declared by a Jaina monk to be nothing but a swindle; and 
the Brahman’s greed of gold and love of cock-fights are held up 
to ridicule. Two chief motives which actuate the princes of wild 
deeds are the desire for delights of love and for the possession of 
arealm, but they are not at all fastidious about the means they 
employ to gain their ends. ‘Their frankness often borders on 
cynicism and, if not on a lack of morality, on fundamental non- 
morality. 

It is a strange world in which we move, life-like, no doubt, 
in its skilful portraiture, but in a sense unreal, being sublimated 
witlf marvel and magic, which are seldom dissociated from folk- 
tale. We hear of a collyrium which produces invisibility, of a 
captive’s chains transformed deliciously into a beautiful nymph, 
of burglar’s art which turns beggars into millionaires, and of 
magician’s charms which spirit away maidens. This trait appears 
to have been inherited from the popular tale, and Dandin’s 
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indebtedness to the Brhatkathā has been industriously traced. ' 
But the treatment undoubtedly is Dandin’s own. He is success- 
ful in further developing the lively elements of the popular tale, 
to which he judiciously applies the literary polish and sensibility 
of the Kavya; but the one is never allowed to overpower the 
other. The brier of realism and the rose of romance are cleverly 
combined in a unique literary form. In the laboured composi- 
tions of Subandhu and Bana the exclusive tendency towards the 
sentimental and the erotic leads to a diminishing of interest in the 
narrative or in its comic possibilities. The impression that one 
receives from Dandin’s work, on the other hand, is that it delights 
to caricature and satirise certain aspects of contemporary society 
in an interesting period. Its power of vivid characterisation 
realises this object by presenting, not a limited number of types, 
but a large variety of individuals, including minor characters not 
altogether devoid of reality and interest. There can be little 
doubt that most of these are studies from life, heightened indeed, 
but faithful; not wholly agreeable, but free from the touch alike 
of mawkishness and affectation. Jt is remarkable that in these 
pictures the realistic does not quench the artistic, but the merely 
finical gives way to the vividly authentic. We pass from 
pageantry to conduct, from convention to impression, from abs- 
traction to fact. There are abundant instances of the author’s 
sense Of humour, his wit and polite banter, his power of gentle 
satire and caricature, which effectively contribute to the realism 
of his outlook. Tor the first time, these qualities, rare enough 
in the normal Sanskrit writing, reveal themselves in a literary 
form, and make Dandin’s delightfully unethical romancero 
picaresco, not a conventional Prose Kavya, but a distinct literary 
creation of a new type in Sanskrit. 

There is more matter, but the manner has no difficulty in 
joining hands with it. Dandin’s work avoids the extended scale 
and leisurely manner of proceeding, the elaborate descriptive and 


1 Agashe, op. cit., p. sli f. 
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sentimental divagations, the eccentricities of taste and extrava- 
gance of diction, which are derived from the tradition of tbe 
regular .Kavya and developed to its utmost possibilities or im- 
possibilities in the imaginative romances of Subandhu and Bana. 
The arrangement of the tales is judicious, and the comparatively 
swift and easy narrative is never overloaded by constant and 
enormous digressions. The episodic method is old and forms 
a striking feature of Indian story-telling, but in the Dasahkumara 
the subsidiary stories never beat out, hamper nor hold up the 
course of the main narrative, Even the four clever stories in 
the sixth Ucchvisa are properly emboxed, and we are spared the 
endless confusion of curses and changing personalities and stories 
within stories. 

Not only Dandin’s treatment, but also his style and diction 
are saved from the fatal fault of over-elaboration by his sense of 
proportion and restraint. He is by no means an easy writer, 
but there are no fatiguing complexities in his diction ; it is 
energetic and yet clegantly articulated. Itis not marked by any 
inordinate love for disproportionate compounds and sesquipedalian 
sentences, nor by a weakness for far-fetched allusions, complex 
puns and jingling of meaningless sounds. The advantage of such 
a style, free from ponderous construction and wearisome em- 
bellishment, is obvious for the graphic dressing up of its wn- 
conventional subjects of a cheat, a hypocrite, an amorist or a 
braggadacio; and the Kavya-refinements would have been wholly 
out of place. Occasionally indeed Dandin indulges in florid 
descriptions, such as we find in the pictures of the sleeping 
Ambalika or the dancing Kandukavati, but even in these cases he 
keeps within the limits of a few long sentences or only one printed 
page. There isan attempt ata literary feat in the avoidance of 
labial sounds in the seventh Ucchvasa, but it is adequately 
motived ; and Dandin wisely confines himself to a sparing use of 
euch verbal ingenuity. It is not suggested that Dandin makes no 
pretension to ornament, but, in the main, his use of it is effective, 
limited and pretty, and not recondite, incessant and tiresome. 
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The highest praise goes to Dandin as the master of vigorous and 
elegant Sanskrit prose ; and his work, in its artistic and social 
challenges, is undoubtedly a unique masterpiece, the merits of 
which need not be reluctantly recognised by modern taste for 
not conforming to the normal model. 


c. SUBANDHU 


In theory and accepted practice, the normal type of the 
Prose Kavya is illustrated, not by the work of Dandin, but by 
those of Subandhu and Bana. In these typical Prose Kavyas, 
however, there is less exuberance of life, the descriptions are 
more abundant and elaborate, the narrative is reduced to a 
mere skeleton, learning loads the wings of fancy, and the style 
and treatment lack ease and naturalness. They have no ruffian 
heroes, nor dubious adventures, but deal with chaste and noble, 
if somewhat sentimental and bookish, characters. They employ 
all the romantic devices, derived from folk-tale, of reborn heroes 
and transformed personages in a dreamland of marvellous but 
softer adventure, and present them in a gorgeous vehicle of 
elaborately poetical, but artificial, style. 

The date of Subandhu, author of the Vdsavadattd,' is not 
exactly known. Attempts have been made to establish its upper 
and the lower terminus, respectively, by Subandhu’s punning 
allusion, on the one hand, to the Uddyotakara? and a supposed 
work of Dharmakirti,” belonging at least to the middle of the 

1 Ed. F, Hall, Bibl. Ind., with comm. of Sivaréma Tripaithin, Calcutta 1859, reprinted 
almost cerbatim by J. Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874, 3rd ed. 1907;ed. R. V. Krishnama- 
chariar with his own comm., Sri Vani-vilaésa Press, Srirangam 1906; ed. Louis 
H. Gray, in roman characters, Columbia University Press, New York 1918, Sivardma 


belongs to the 18h century ; see S K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, 1, p. 318. There ia slao an earlier 
comm. of Jagaddhara which deserves publication. . 

2 nydya-sthitim (v. I. -vidyam) ivoddyotakara-svaripam (ed. Hall, p. 235; ed. 
Srirangam, p. 803; ed. Gray, p. 180). 

3 bauddha-samgatim (v. l. sat-kavi-kavya-racandm) tvdlamkara-bhusitam, loc. cit, 
It is remarkable that the reading is not found in all Mss (Hall, p. 236), and no work of 
Dhbarmakirti’s called Bauddhasamgatyalainkaéra has yet been found. Lévi (Bulletin de 
V'E’cole Francais d’Extréme-Orient, 1903, p. 18) denies that Subandhu alludes to Dharmakirti's 


literary activity. 
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sixth century A.D., and, on the other, by Bana’s allusion to a 
Vasavadatta, which is supposed to be the same as Subandhu’s 
work of that name, in the preface to his Harsa-carita,' composed 
early in the seventh century.? But it must be recognised that 
the question is not free from difficulty. Neither the date of 
Dharmakirti nor that of the Uddyotakara can be taken as 
conclusively settled; nor is it beyond question, in the absence of 
the author’s name, that Bana really alludes to Subandhu’s work. 
Even if the early part of the 7th century is taken to be 
the date of Dharmakirti and the Uddyotakara, it would make 
Subandhu a contemporary of Bana. The traditional view that 
Bana wrote his romance to surpass that of Subandhu probably 
arose from Bana’s qualification of his own Kādambarī (st. 20) 
by the epithet ati-dvayī ‘ surpassing the two,’ these two being, 
according to the very late commentator,” Subandhu’s Vasavadatta 
and Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha. But the doubt expressed,* though 
later abandoned,’ by Peterson has been lately revived. Since the 
arguments on both sides of the question ê proceed chiefly on the 


Stanza 11. The argument that Bana, by the use of Slesa in this stanza, means to 
imply Subandhu’s fondness for it, is weak; for Bana uses Slesa also in the stanzas cn Bhasa 
and the Brhatkatha. 

2 Among other I:ierary or listorical allusions nade by Subandhu, the reference to 
Vikramaditya and Kanka in the tenth introductory stanza bus been made the basis of entirely 
problematic conjectures by Hall (p. 6), Hoernle (J RAS, 1603, p. 545f) and B. C. Mazumdar 
WRAS, 1907, p. 406f); see L. H. Gray, introd., p. 8f. The description of Kusumapura and 
Subandhu's practice of the Gaudi Riti way suggest that he was an eastern writer, but the 
geography of the work is too conventional and the argument on Riti too indefinite to be 
decisive. There are two other punning allusions by Subandhu, apparently toa Gaņa-kārjkā 
with a Vrtti by Surapala (ed. Srirangam, p. 314) and an obscurely mentioued work by 
Kemalaikara-bhikgsu (p. 319); but these have not yet been sufficiently recognised and traced, 

4 Bhanudatta, the commentator, belongs to the 16th century. But the phrase ati-dvayī 
is not grammatically correct, and the reading appears to be doubtful. Possibly it is a 
graphical scribal error for aniddhaya (qualifying dhiya) read by other commentators (cf. OLD, 
IV, no. 2, 1941, p. 7). 

4 Introd. to Kddambari, pp. 71-73. § Introd. to Sbhv, p. 133 

ë Gee Kane, introd. to Harsga-caritau, p. xif; Weber, Indische Streifen, 
Berlin 1868, I, pp. 369-86; Telang in JBRAS XVIII, 1891, p. 1471; W. Cartellieri in 
WZKM, I, 1887, pp. 115-32; F.W. Thomas in WZKM, XII, 1898, pp. 21-33 
also in JRAS, 1920, pp. 386-387; Mankowski in WZKM, XV, 1901, p. 246r. 
Keith in JRAS, 1914 (arguing that Subandbu cannot be safely ascribed to a period substantially 
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debatable grounds of the standard of taste and morals, and of style 
and diction, it is scarcely possible to cxpress a final opinion 
without being dogmatic. The only one characteristic difference 
of Subandhu’s prose from that of Bana, apart from its being 
uninspiring, is the excessive, but self-imposed, use of 
paronomasia (Slesa); but this argues neither for priority nor 
posteriority, but only suggests the greater currency of this figure 
of speech in this period. The only certain point about 
Subandhu’s date is the fact that in the first half of the 
8th century, Vakpati in his Prakrit poem Gaudavaho (st. 800) 
connects Subandhu’s name with those of Bhasa, Kalidasa and 
Haricandra, and a little later in the same century, Vamana quotes 
anonymously ' a passage which occurs, with a slight variation, in 
SBubandhu’s Vasavadatia. ° 

With the Vasavadatta of the Udayana legend, made famous 
by various poets in Sanskrit literature, Subandhu’s romance has 
nothing common except the name; and since the story, as told by 
Subandhu, does not occur elsewhere in any form, 1t appears to be 
entirely invented and embellished by our poet. But the plot is 
neither rich nor striking. The handsome prince Kandarpaketu, 


before 650 A.D.); Sivaprasad Bhattacharya io THQ, IV, 1929, p. 699f.—There is one passage 
to whch atteation does appzar to have been drawn, but it is no Jess important. It describes 
the passionate condition of Vasavadatta at the sight of Kandarpaketu and runs thus: 
hrdayam vilikhitam iva utkirnam iva, pratyupltam iva, kilttam tva... vajralepa-ghatitaem 
iva .....marmantara-sthitam iva, which appears to be reproduced in a metrical form in the 
following three lines from Bhavabhiti’s Malatt-madhava (v. 10) 


lineva pratibimbiteva Iskhitevotkirna-ripera ca 
pratyupteva ca vajralepa-ghatitevantarnikhateva ca | 
sā nas cetasi kiliteva visikhais cetobhuvah pancabhih... 


The verbal resemblance cannot be dismissed as accidental; but considering that Bhavabhiti 
here iwproves upon what he weaves into the texture of his poem and also the fact thet 
Bhavabhati is known to have borrowed phrases from Kilidasa, the presumption of borrowing 
on the part of Bhavabhuti is likely. 

1 Kévydlamkareu i. 3. 25 (hulisu-stkhara-khara-nakhara’} = Vasavadattd, ed. Sriraraa- 
gaw, p. 331 and ed. Hall, p. 226. 

2 For other references to Subandiu and his work see Gray, pp. 3-4. Gray is right in 
tbi pking that the reference in the Da¢akumdra® to Vasavadatta clearly alludes to the story of 


Udayana and Vasavadatlé, and notto Vasavadatta of Subandhu's romance. 
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son of Cintamani, beholds in a dream a lovely maiden; and, 
setting out with his friend Makaranda in search of the unknown 
beloved and resting at night in the Vindhya hills under a tree, he 
overhears the conversation of a couple of parrots that princess 
Vasavadatta of Pataliputra, having similarly dreamt of Kandarpa- 
ketu, has sent her pet parrot, Tamalika, to find him. With the 
help of the kindly bird, the lovers unite; but as Srngarasekbara, 
father of the princess, pians her marriage with a Vidyādhara 
chief, the ¿lovers elope on a magic steed to the Vindhya hills. 
Early in the morning, while Kandarpaketu is still asleep, Vasava- 
datta, straying into the forest, is chased by two gangs of 
Kiratas ; but as they fall out and fight for her, she eludes them 
but trespasses into a hermitage, where she is turned into stone 
by the curse of the unchivalrous ascetic. MKandarpaketu, deterred 
from self-destruction by a voice from the sky, finds her after a 
a long search, and al his touch the curse terminates. 

It will be seen that the central argument of such tales is 
weak and almost insignificant. ‘The general scheme appears to 
consist of the falling in love of a passionate hero with a beroine 
of the fair and frail type, and their final union after a series of 
romantic adventures, in which all the narrative motifs’? of dream- 
vision, talking parrots, magic steed, curse, transformation and 
voice in the air are utilised. But the interest of the story-telling 
lies not in incident, but in minute portraiture of the personal 
beauty of the lovers and their generous qualities, their ardent, 
if sentimental, longing for each other, the misfortune obstruct- 
ing the fulfilment of their desires, their pangs of thwarted love, 
and the preservation of their love through all trials and difficul- 
ties until their final union. All this is eked out lavishly by the 
romantic commonplaces of the Kavya, by highly flavoured 
descriptions of cities, battles, oceans, mountains, seasons, sunset, 
moonrise and the like, and by the display of enormous Sastric 


1 A list of these are made out by Cartellieri, op. cif. For a study of these motifs as 
literary devices see Gray in IWWZKM , XVIII, 1904, p. 301. 
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learning and technical skill. Subandhu’s poverty of invention 
and characterisation, therefore, is not surprising ; and criticism 
has been, not unjustly, levelled against the absurdities and incon- 
sistencies of his story But the slenderness of the theme is not so 
much a matter of importance to Subandhu as the manuer of 
developing or over-developing it. Stress has been rightly laid 
on his undoubted, if somewhat conventional, descriptive power ; 
but the more than occasional descriptive digressions, forming the 
inseparable accessory of the Kavya, constitute the bulk of bis 
work, and are made merely the means of displaying his luxuriant 
rhetorical skill and multifarious learning. The attractiveness of 
the lady of Kandarpaketu's vision, for instance, is outlined in a 
brief sentence of some one hundred and twenty lines only! The 
wise censure of Anandavardhana ' that the poets are often regard- 
less of theme and sentiment and exceedingly engrossed in verbal 
tricks is more than just in its application to the Prose Kavya of 
this type. 

It must, however, be said to Subandhu’s credit that 
he is not overfond of long rolling compounds, and even when 
they occur, they are not altogether devoid of majesty and melody. 
When he has no need fora long sentence, he can write short 
ones, and this occurs notably in the brief dialogues. The sound- 
effects are not always tedious, nor his use of words always 
atrocious. What becomes wearisome in its abundance is 
Subandhu’s constant scarch for conceits, epithets and similes 
expressed in endless strings of paronomasia (Slesa) and apparent 
incongruity (Virodhabhasa). For this reason, even his really 
coruscating ideas and images become more brilliant than lumi- 
nous. When we are told that a lady is rakta-pada like a 
grammatical treatise, her feet being painted with red lacquer as 
sections of grammar with red lines, or that the rising sun is 
blood-coloured, because the lion of dawn clawed the elephant of 
the night, we are taken to the verge of ludicrous fancy ; but 


Dheanyaloka, ed. NSP, Bombay 1911, p. 151. 
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such instances abound from page to page.’ In a stanza, the 
genuineness of which, however, is doubted, Subandhu describes 
his own work as a treasure-house of literary dexterity, and 
declares that he has woven a pun in every syllable of his com- 
position. We have indeed the dictum of the Kavyddaréa (ii. 362) 
that paronomasia generally enhances the charm of all poetic 
figures, and the extraordinary resources of Sanskrit permit its 
effective use, but the rhetorician probably never means that the 
paronomasia should overshadow everything. The richness of 
Subandhu's fancy and his ingenuity in this direction is indeed 
astonishing and justifies his boasting; but it cannot be said that 
he has used this figure with judgment or with the sense of 
visualisation which makes this, as well as other, figures a 
means of beautiful expression. Subandhu’s paronomasias are 
often far-fetched and phantas-magoric, adduced only for the 
sake of cleverness, and involve much straining and even torturing 
of the language. It is true that in the stringing together of puns 
Subandhu does not stand alone. Bana also nmkes much use 
of it, aud refers to this habit of the Katha when he describes 
it as nirantara-slesa-ghana, But Bana never indulges in 
unceasing fireworks of puns and other devices, and his poetic 
imagination and power of picturesque description make 
ample amends for all his weakness for literary adornment. 
Subandhu, on the other hand, lacks these saving graces; nor 
does he command the humour, vigour and variety of Dandin. He 
becomes, therefore, a willing victim of the cult of style, which 
believes that nothing great can be produced in the ordinary way. 

In order to appreciate Subandhu’s literary accomplishment 
this fact should be borne in mind; and it is as unnecessary as it 
is hypercritical either to depreciate or exaggerate his merits 
unduly. It should be conceded that, in spite of its fancy, pathos 
and sentiment, Subandhu’s work is characterised by an element 


1 Krishnamacbariar has given (op. cit., p. xixf} an almost exhaustive list of instances 
of Subandbu’s verbal accomplishment. 
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of mere trick which certainly impairs its literary value ; but it 
should not be assumed that it is a stupendous trifle, which 
enjoyed a fame and influence disproportionate to its worth. Bana 
is doubtless a greater poet and can wield a wonderful spell of 
language, but Subandhu’s method and manner of story-telling do 
not differ much from those of Bana, and conform to the general 
scheme of the Prose Kavya. But for his excessive fondness for 
paronomasia, Subandhu’s style and diction are no more tyranni- 
cally mannered than those of Bana; and parallelisms in words 
and ideas have been found in the respective works of the two 
poets. It is true that Subandlu’s glittering, but somewhat cold, 
fancy occupies itself more with the rhetorical, rather than with 
the poetical, possibilities of his subject; but making allowance 
for individual traits, one must recognise the same technique and 
paraphernalia in both Subandhu and Bana. They deal with the 
self-same commodities ; and if richness of vocabulary, wealth of 
description, profusion of epithets, similes and conceits, and 
frequency of learned allusions are distinctive of Subandhu, tbey 
are also found in Bana. Whatever difference there is between 
the two romancers, it is one not in kind but in degree. 

It would appear, therefore, that both Subandhu and Bana 
exhibit in their works certain features of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative which, being of the same character, must have belonged 
to the general literary tendency of the time. The tendency is 
not so apparent in Dandin, but in Subandhu and Rana it is 
carried to its extreme; and we find, more or less, a similar 
phenomenon in poetry, as we pass from Bhairavi to Magha. It 
is, however, a facile explanation which puts it down to incom- 
petence, bad taste or queer mentality ; the question bas a deeper 
historical significance, perhaps more in prose than in poetry. 
Louis H. Gray calls attention to certain stylistic similarities 
between Subandhu’s Vasavadatté and Lyly’s Eupheus; but if 
there is any point in drawing a parallel, it lies precisely in the 
fact that the work of the Sanskrit stylist, like that of the 
Elizabethan mannerist, is a deliberate attempt to achieve a rich, 
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variegated and imaginative prose style, although like all deli- 
berate attempts it is carried to fantastic excess. The ornate and 
fanciful style tends to the florid and extravagant, and needs to be 
restrained and tamed ; but the plain style inclines equally towards 
the slipshod and jejune, and needs to be raised and inspired. 
The plain style, evidenced in the Paficatantra, is indeed well 
proportioned, clear and sane, and is suitable for a variety of liter- 
ary purpose, but it is ill fitted for fanciful, gorgeous or passion- 
ate expression; it is constantly liable, when not used with 
something more than ordinary scholarship and taste, to degene- 
rate into commonness or insipidity. Neither Subandhu nor 
Bana may have evolved a properly ornate style, suitable for 
counteracting these perils and for elevated imaginative writing, 
but their inclination certainly points to this direction. It is not 
the rhetorical habit in these writers which annoys, but their use 
of rhetoric, not in proportion, but out of proportion, to their 
narrative, description, idea or feeling. Perhaps in their horror 
of the commonplace and in their eagerness to avoid the danger of 
being dull, they proceed to the opposite extreme of too heavy 
ornamentation, and thereby lose raciness, vigour and even sanity ; 
but for this reason the worthiness of their motive and the 
measure of success which they achieved should not be missed. 
We have an interesting illustration here of what occurs every- 
where, namely the constantly recurring struggle between the 
plain and the ornate style; but in trying to avoid plainness, 
these’ well-meaning but unbalanced writers practically swamp it 
with meaningless ornateness, by applying to prose the ill-fitting 
graces and refinements of poetry. The gorgeous standard, which 
they set up, is neither faultless nor easy to follow, but it is curi- 
ous that it is never questioned for centuries. Tt is a pity that 
their successors never realise their literary motive, but only 
exaggerate their literary mannerisms. It was for the later writers 
to normalise the style by cutting down its early exuberant excesses, 
but it is strange that they never attempted todo so. Perhaps they 
fell under the fascination of its poetical magnificence, and were 
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actuated by the theory which approximated prose to poetry and 
affiliated the prose Kavya to the metrical. There has never been, 
therefore, in the later history of Sanskrit prose style, a real ebb 
and flow, a real flux between maxima and minima. It is for 
this reason perhaps that the perfect prose style, which keeps the 
golden mean between the plain and the ornate, never developed in 
Sanskrit. 

There is, thus, no essential difference of literary inspiration 
between Subandhu and Bana; only, Subandhu’s gifts are often 
rendered ineffectual by the mediocrity of his poetic powers. 
There is the sameness of characteristics and of ideas of workman- 
ship; but while Subandhu often plods, Bana can often soar. 
The extreme excellence, as well as the extreme defect, of the 
literary tendency, which both of them represent in their indivi- 
dual way, are, however, better mirrored in Bana’s works, which 
reach the utmost limit of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative. 


d. Béanabhatta 


In the first two and a half chapters of his Harsa-carita and 
in the introductory stanzas of his Kadambari,’ Banabhatta 
gives an account of himself and his family as prelude to that of 
his royal patron. He was a Brahman of the Vatsyayana-gotra, 
his ancestry being traced to Vatsa, of whom a mythological 
account is given as the cousin of Saéradvata, son of Sarasvati and 
Dadhica. In the family was born Kubera, who was honoured 
by many Gupta kings, and whose youngest son was Paésupata. 
Pagupata’s son was Arthapati; and among the many sons of 
Arthapati, Citrabhanu was Bana’s father. They lived in a place 
called Pritikuta on the banks of the Hiranyabahu, otherwise known 


1 The accounts agree, except .in one omission, namely, the name of Bana’s great-grend- 
father, Pisupata, is not found in the Kadambari. For a recent summary of all relevant 
questions regarding Bana and his works, as well as for a full bibliograpby, aee A. A. Maria 
Sharpe, Bana's Kadambari (Diss., N. V. de Vlaamsche, Leuven 1937), pp. 1-108, which also 
contains Dutch trs. of work, with indices and concordances, 
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as the river Sona, Bana’s mother Raiyadevi died while he was yet 
young, but his father took tender care of him. When he was 
about fourteen, his father died; and in the unsettled life which 
followed, Bana wandered about from place to place, mixed in 
dubious company, acquired evil repute as well as rich experience, 
returned home and lived a life of quiet study. He was summoned 
to the presence of king Harsavardhana, ostensibly for being taken 
to task for his misspent youth, at his camp near the town of 
Manitara on the Ajiravati. He was at first received with cold- 
ness, but afterwards with much favour.’ After some time, on a 
visit home, Bana was requested by his relatives to speak of the 
great king. Fle began his narrative, after having warned his 
audience of his inability to do full justice to his theme. The story 
is told in the remaining five Ucchvasas, but it is left unfinished. 
Tt was possibly never his intention to offer a complete account; 
for he tells us that even ina hundred lives he cannot hope to 
recount the whole story of Harsa’s mighty deeds, and asks his 
audience if they would be content to hear a part.’ 

We have already spoken of the value of the important 
metrical preface to the Harsaecarita,® which speaks of the famous 
literary predecessors of Bana. The story begins with a descrip- 
tion of Sthanvisvara and of the glorious kings, sprung from 


1 Itis not known at what stage of Harsa’s career Bina met him. It is assumed tha; 
Bins was fairly young when Harsa in his greatness patronised him, and that there is no 
Teason to presume that Bana wrote in the early part of Harsa's reign, which ended in 647 A.D. 
Bana never alludes to troubles of poverty among other troubles he mentions in Ucchvasa i, 
and we are also till that he inherited wealth from his ancestors. He acknowledges gifts 
froin bis patron, but there is nothing to support the legend that he sold some of his literary 
works to Harga. 

° 2 The earliest quotation from Bāņa, though anonymous, occurs in Vimana’s 
Kaéoydlamkara (2nd half of the 8th century) v. 2.44, anukaroti bhagavato ndrayanasya 
t =Kddambari, ed, Pcterson. p. 6). Iu the middie of the 9th century, Bana and his two 
works are mentioned by Anandavardhana io his Dhranya@loka (ed. NSP, pp. 87, 100, 
101, 127). 

3 Ed. A. A. Fübrer, with comm. of Samkara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1909; ad. K. P. Parab, 
with same comm., NSP, Bombay 1892 (5th ed. 1925); ed. P. V. Kane (without comm. but with 
notes, etc.), Bombay 1918. Trs. into English by E. B. Cowell and F.W. Thomas, London 1907, 
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Puşpabhūti, from whom is descended Hargavardhana’s father, 
Prabhākaravardhana. Harşa’s elder brother is Rājyavardhana ; 
and hbis sister Rajyagri is married to Grahavarman of the 
Maukbari family of Kanyakubja. Then we bave a more brilliant 
than pathetic picture of the illness and death of Prabhakara- 
vardhana, whose queen Yagomati also ascends the funeral pyre, 
of the return of Rajyavardhana from his successful campaign 
against the Hiinas, and of his reluctance to ascend the throne, 
But before Harga could be installed, news reaches that the king 
vf Malava bas slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajyaéri. 
Rajyavardhana succeeds in defeating the Malava king, but he is 
treacherously killed by the king of Gauda. Harga’s expedition 
to save his sister follows, but in the mean time she escapes from 
prison and is rescued by a Buddhist sage. The story abruptly 
ends with the meeting of Harga and Rajyasgri while the tale of 
her recovery is being told. The work gives us nothing about the 
later career of Harga, nor any information regarding the later 
stages of Bana’s own life. 

The Harsa-carita has the distinction of being the first 
attempt at writing a Prose Kavya on an historical theme.’ 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta, as well as Bana’s other prose narrative, 
the Kadambari, deals with legendary fiction, and everything is 
viewed in these works through a highly imaginative atmosphere. 
The Hargsa-carita is no less imaginative, but the author takes his 
own sovereign as his hero and weaves the story out of some actual 
events of his career. In this respect it supplies a contemporary 
picture, which, in the paucity of other records, is indeed valuable; 
but its importance as an historical document should not be 
overrated. The sum-total of the story, lavishly embellished 
as itis, is no more than an incident in Harga’s career; and “it 
cannot be said that the picture is either full or satisfactory 
from the historical point of view. Many points in the narra- 
tive, especialiy the position, action and identity of the Malava 


L See below, ch. VI, under Poema with Historical Themes. 
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aad the Gauda kings, are left obscure; and the gorgeously 
descriptive and ornamental style leaves little room for the poor 
thread of actual history. Even if the work supplies picturesque 
accounts, into which the historian may profitably delve, of the 
actualities of life in camp and court, in monastery and village 
retreat, of military expeditions, and of social and religious 
observances and practices, we learn very little indeed of the 
political facts of the great emperor’s reign as a whole. 

It is clear that Bana writes his Harsa-carita more as a 
romantic story than as a sober history of the king’s life, and stops 
when he is satisfied that his Muse has taken a sufficiently long 
flight. The term Historical Kavya, which is often applied to 
this and other works of the same kind, is hardly expressive ; 
for, in all essential, the work is a Prose Kavya, and the fact of 
its having an historical theme does not make it historical in 
style, spirit and treatment. The reproach that India had little 
history and historical sense is perhaps not entirely just, but 
India was little interested in historical incident as such, and 
never took seriously to chroniclining, much less to what is known 
as history in modern times. The uncertainties of pre-history, 
therefore, continue in India to a comparatively late period; and 
it is also important to note that the idea of evolution is, in the 
same way, scarcely recognised in the sphere of thought and 
speculation. Perhaps the explanation is to be sought in the 
psychology of the Indian mind, which takes the world of 
imagination to be more real than the world of fact; perhaps we 
in modern times attach too much importance to fact or incident 
and make a fetish of history or evolution. In any case, history 
had little place in the Kavya, which apparently considered the 
mythological heroes to be more interesting than the actual 
rulers of the day. Even when a real personage is taken for 
treatment, as in the case of Harsa, he is elevated and invested 
with all the glory and some of the fiction of the mythological 
hero. The Sanskrit theory of art also, in its emphasis on 
imaginative and impersonalised creation, encouraged abstraction, 
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admitted belief in fate and miracle, and had little feeling for the 
concrete facts and forces of human nature and human life. The 
same spirit, which tended against the creation of a vigorous and 
sensitive drama, stood also in the way of clear and critical 
historiography. The poets who, like Bāņa, write on histori- 
cal themes, never claim merit as historians, but conceive their 
duty to be that of a poet. It would not be proper, therefore, 
to attach the qualification ‘ historical to what is essentially a 
Kavya. 

The imposition of keeping even within the semblance of 
fact is absent in the Kadambari, whichis an entirely imagina- 
tive creation, but which like the Harsa-carita, is also left 
unfinished. It was, however, death which, cut off the work ; and 
we are told by Bana’s son, Bhisana,’ that he wrote the latter 
part, not out of literary ostentation, but as a task of filial duty. 
We do not know in what way Bana himself would have rounded 
off the inherent difficulties of the remainder of the plot, but the 
inferiority of the supplement is generally admitted. It gives the 
impression of introducing complexities, but there is also an 
anxiety of bringing the story to a somewhat hurried close. The 
command over the ornate style and diction is undoubted, and the 
son possesses some of the excellences of the father ; but to the 
mannerisms of the father, which are often exaggerated, are added 
a few peculiar to the son. 

The story of the Kadambari,’ which deals with the lives 
and loves of two heroes, each of whom is reborn twice, is too 
well known to require a detailed summary here. But it is 
noteworthy that Bana’s portion of the composition stops even 


l In some MSS ‘e.g., Stein, Jammu Cat., Bombey 1894, p. 299), he is called Pulina or 
Pulinda. Dhanapaéla in his Tilaka-mañjarī (Pref. verse 26) seems to suggest that Pulinda 
was the name. 

2 Ed. P. Peterson, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1883; ed. P.V Kane, Bowbay 1911, 1920; 
(3rd ed. 1921, Pirvabhaga only); ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Bhanucandre and Siddha- 
candra, NSP, Bombay 1890 (7th ed., revised by V. L Panshikar 1928). Engl. tre. (with 
occasional omissions) C. M. Ridding, London 1896. Summaries of the story ‘will be found in 
these editions. 
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before the theme is properly developed. It introduces the 
Candala maiden and her speaking parrot into the court of 
Siidraka and puts the entire narrative in the mouth of the 
parrot.’ Apart from absurdity of the device, it is noteworthy 
that the old method of emboxing tale within tale is also retained ; 
for the parrot’s tale includes that of the sage Jabali concerning 
Candrapida and Vaigampayana, along with the story told by 
Mahaéveta of her love for Pundarika. After the mecting of 
Candrapida with Kadambari, whose cntrance into the story is 
too long delayed, and bis hurried return to Ujjayini, Bana’s 
work ends abruptly witli the welcome news which Patralekha 
brings to him of Kadambari’s assurance of love. It is clear 
that, like Spenser, Bana conceived of too large a plan and never 
lived to finish it. The plot is only begun but hardly unfolded. 
It is completed ingeniously enough by his son, but we have no 
means, except from scattered and uncertain hints in the narrative 
itself,, of knowing whether Bana wanted to develop it with all 
its later bewildering turn and confusion of curses and changing 
personalities of reborn heroes. Half-told as the tale is by him, 
we cannot be sure if he meant Sidraka, the hearer of the story, 
but a redundant figure at the outset, is to become the real hero 
in the end as the reborn Candrapida, who in his turn is to be the 
moon-god in his former birth, or whether Vaisampayana is to 
turn out as the transformed parrot itself recounting the tale; for 
these elaborate intricacies occur in the second part of the work. 
This important fact is ignored when one criticises Bana for 
bis highly complex plot, and charges him with deficiency of 
constructive power. The striking parallelism of the story 
of the Kddambari to the much humbler one of King 
Sumanas (or Suminasa), narrated in the two Kashmirian 
versions of the Brhatkaiha,? may suggest that Bana may have 


1 On the rôle of the Parrot in story literature. see L. H. Gray in WZKM, 
XVIIT, 1904, p. 42. 

2 Somadeva’s Katha-sarit-sdgara, x. 3 (Tawney’sirs., Calcutta 1884, ii, p. 17 f; the 
whole passage is reproduced in Peterson's introd. to the Kadambari, pp. 84-95); Kgsemendra's 
Brhatkatha-mafijari, xvi, 195 f. 
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wanted to utilise the motif of curse and rebirth, but it is useless 
to speculate whether he would have done it in the same way as 
we have it now. The complications of the plot, as developed in 
Bhiisana’s supplement, can hardly be inferred from the dry bones 
of the much simpler and less refined original, occurring in the 
versions of the Brhatkatha, which has a somewhat different 
denouement and which attaches degrading forms of birth to the 
heroine Mandarika and her father, on the rather frivolous ground 
of a curse proceeding from wild grief in the one case and repent- 
ance for pronouncing the curse in the other. 

That the method of emboxing tales can be carried to a con- 
fusing extent is seen in the arrangement of Somadeva’s Katha- 
sarit-sagara, where, often with an insignificant framework, we 
have A's account of B’s report of C's recounting of D’s relating 
of what E said, and so forth, until we have the disentangling of 
the entire intricate progression, or reversion to the main story, 
which the reader in the meantime probably forgets. The form is 
not il] suited to a succession of disconnected tales, as in the 
Paficatantra, where they are narrated generally by the characters 
of the frame-story or of the inset stories. There is further 
improvement in the Dasakumdara-carita, where their several 
experiences are narrated, with a semblance of realism, by the 
princes themselves in the first person, and in the Vetāla-pañca- 
vimsati, where all the separate tales are connected to serve one 
main purpose. In the Kadambani, the old machinery is adapted, 
with a clever plan, to the conditions of the complex narrative. 
The device of first-hand narration is made an essence of the 
form; for the inset stories explain matters which the main 
narrator could not himself know and which each subsidiary 
narrator is allowed to describe as coming within the scope of per- 
sonal experience. The main narrative here is not recounted by 
the hero, but in effect by the sage Jabali, who is supposed by his 
insight to know vividly what he relates, and who can describe 
freely and objectively ; but each of the minor narratives, like that 
of Mahagveta, gives effective expression to intimate knowledge 
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and feeling, and is made essential to the development of the 
plot. 

The denouement, as developed by. Bhiisana, is sometimes 
criticised as flat. Toa certain extent, this is true; but, making 
allowance for the device of curse and rebirth common enough in 
folk-tale,' one sbould admit that there is an element of surprise 
in the discovery at the end that Sidraka, who is only the listener 
to the story, is himself the real hero,-who had loved in vain 
in two lives, and whose listening to the story is a necessary con- 
dition of the reawakening of his love for Kadambari and of 
bringing his second life to an end by his revived longing for 
reunion, Asa rule, the romance-writers, like the poets, are 
rather poor inventors of plot, and make use of all the paraphernalia 
of conventional story-telling, as well as of the fantastic ornate- 
ness of an overworked diction; but there is more arrangement, 
progress and interest in Bana’s narrative than in Subandhu’s ; 
and, in spite of the complexes of past and present lives, there 
cannot be much doubt that the threads of the stories of the loves 
of the two maidens, which form his main theme, are skilfully 
interlaced. 

The chief obstacle to our appreciation of Bana’s constructive 
gift, however, is his weakness for elaborating the tales, by dwell- 
ing too much on details, in a style which draws prose and poetry 
together in an unnatural alliance. The lack of proportion is due 
partly to largeness of handling, and partly to a prodigal imagina- 
tion which prefers lawless splendour to decent insipidity. But 
the sense of proportion is the very foundation of style and treat- 
ment. There is no need, for instance, to lose sight of the 
narrative in a lavish description of Ujjayini, of Sukandsa’s 
palice, of the Vindhya forest and hermitage, of the temple of 


1 For a study of these mo‘ifs as literary devices, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 19°4, 
pp. 53-54. Gray cites an instance from the story of Arthupala in Dasekumdra*, where there 
isa bint not fully developed, of a very complex scheme of three incarnations involving six 
persons. It is noteworthy, however, that it ie Bana’s heroes, und not hie heroines, who 


undergo three rebirths each, 
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Candika, of night and moonrise, all of which give us wonderful 
word-pictures, no doubt, but most of which are certainly over- 
done. Bāņa’s power of observation and picturesque description, 
his love of nature, his eye for colour and ear for music, the rich- 
ness of his fancy and his wealth of words, are excellences which 
are unquestioned ; but they are seldom kept within moderate 
bounds. His choice of subject may be good, but his choice of 
scale is fatal. The readiness of his resources is truly astonish- 
ing, but the exaggeration often swamps the reality of his 
pictures. The description of Ujjayini, for instance, is too extra- 
vagant in its terms to give usa vivid notion of what it actually 
was in his time. The delineation of Mahasveta’s beauty is too 
undiscriminating in its heaping of metaphors and epithets to 
present a convincing visual picture. Nor are absurdities 
excluded in matters of detail. The physician, a youth of 
eighteen, who attends upon the dying Prabhikaravardhana, is so 
fanatically attached to his king that he must also burn himself on 
the funeral pyre on his patron’s death. It is not that Bana’s 
imageries lack visualisation and proper phrasing; Bana can be 
forcible and direct when he chooses ; the sense of humour is not 
altogether wanting in -his picture, for example, of the Dravida 
ascetic, or in his description of Skandagupta as having a nose as 
long as his sovereign’s pedigree ; the advantage of contrast is uti- 
lised in the characterisation of the pairs of lovers ; all this and more 
is admitted. But the censure is just that Bina allows no topic to 
pass until he can squeeze no more out of it. Whether in descrip- 
tion or in speeches of lamentation and exhortation, no possible 
detail is missed, no existing variety of synonymous epithets 
omitted, no romantic symbolism and conceit overlooked, nor any 
brilliant rhetorical device ignored. 

It is clear that Bana’s evident relish in this extended and 
over-ostentatious method is a hinderance not only to vigorous 
narrative, but also to the realities of sentiment and character. 
Comments have been made, not unjustly, on the shadowy nature 
of his personages, some in their second and even third birth, and 
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their exaggerated sentiments. But, making allowance for 
aberrations inevitable in a rich and exuberant talent, it must be 
said that Bāņa’s power of characterisation or delineation of 
sentiment is not entirely divorced from reality. The world he 
depicts is removed in time and character, but not in appreciation 
and sympathy, from our own. The tale is strange, as also its 
manner of telling, but the element of marvel and magic is a 
recognised concomitant of the popular tale and need not of itself 
diminish its value as a romance, any more than the imaginative 
character of Spenser’s Faery Queene impairs its interest as a 
poem, The scene is laid as much in Kadambari’s home, situated 
beyond the Himalayas and peopled by Gandharvas and Kinnaras, 
as in Ujjayini where Candrapida’s very human father Tarapida 
and his practical minister Sukanaea hold court in royal splendour. 
The world of fancy is conceived as vividly as the world of human- 
ity; but the whole unreal machinery fades away when we 
are brought face to face with a tale of human love and sorrow, 
set forth in its idyllic charm as well as in its depth of pathos. It 
cannot be denied indeed that these old-time romancers are not 
always good at assessing the fine shades of human conduct ; they 
see life as an affair in which black is black and white is white, 
black and white seldom merge in dubious grey Bāņa attempts 
to infuse some diversity of colouring into his Patralekha and his 
Sukanasa, but they are too fine to be life-like. His two heroes 
are endowed with nobility, courtesy, devotion and charm, but 
they give the impression, more or less, of broad types of charac- 
ter ; they are hardly human beings. All this must be frankly 
admitted. But it must also be admitted that Bana possesses a 
wonderful insight into the currents of youthful passion and virgin 
modesty, in their varying impulses of joy and grief, hope and 
despair ; and this forms the pith of his work in its surrounding 
embroidery. It is perhaps for this reason that heis more success- 
ful in delineating his two heroines. The maidenly love of 
Kadambart, with its timid balancing of the new-born longing and 
cherished filial duty, is finely set off by the pathetic fidelity of 
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the lovelorn Mahagveta, awaiting her lover for long years on the 
shores of the Acchoda lake. If they are overdressed children of 
Bana’s poetic imagination, his romantic ideas of love find in them 
a vivid and effective embodiment ; they are no less brilliant types, 
but they are at the same time individualised by the sharpness of 
the impression. 

Indeed, the chief value of Bana’s unique romance lies, not 
in its narrative, notin its characterisation, nor in its presentation, 
but in its sentiment and poetry. In this extraordinary tale 
Bana gives us a poetic treatment, in two different ways, of youth- 
ful love, having its root not only in the spontaneous emotion of 
this life, but in the recollective affection of cycles of existence, in 
what Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti describe as friendships of former 
births firmly rooted in the heart. It is a study of the poetic 
possibilities of the belief in transmigration; it conceives of a 
longer existence which links the forgotten past and the living 
present in bonds of tender and unswerving memories. If love in 
this romance moves in a strange and fantastic atmosphere of 
myth and folk-tale, the unreality of the dream-pageant acquires 
a vitality and interest from the graceful and poetic treatment of 
the depth and tenderness of human love, chastened by sorrow 
and death, enlivened by abiding hope and faith, and heightened 
by the touch of an intrepid idealism. And the extravagance of 
its luxuriant diction is perhaps a fit vehicle for this extravagantly 
romantic tale of love. 

There are some critics, however, who on formal grounds 
would deny to Bana a bigh rank as a prose writer; and the 
classic onslaught of Weber ' has been repeatedly quoted. The 
charge, in brief, is that Bana’s style and diction suffer from the 
vices of an unduly laboured vocabulary, syntax and ornamenta- 
tion. His prose bas been compared to an Indian jungle, where 
progress is rendered impossible by luxuriant undergrowths, 


1 In ZDMG, 1883, quoted by Peterson, cp. cft., inlicd., p. 36. On this romance, see 
Weber, Indische Streifen, i pp. 308-86. 
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until the traveller cuts out a path for bimself, and where wild 
beasts lie in wait for him in the shape of recondite words, far- 
fetched allusions, vast sentences, undiscriminated epithets upon 
epithets in a multitude of aggressive compounds and of a whole 
battalion of puns, similes, byperboles, alliterations and assonan- 
ces. His erudition, it is complained, is heavy in its outrageous 
tendency to overloading and subtelty ; his sense of proportion is 
fauity in its excessive use of literary embellishments and in the 
construction of really enormous sentences, in which the verb or 
the subject is held over to the second, third, nay, even to the 
sixth page of print, all the interval being filled with more 
dazzling than illuminating series of pbrases and phrases 
upon phrases; his weakness for play upon thought or word 
is incessant and irritating; he is dominated by the perverse 
desire of producing the graces of poctry in prose; the grandeur of 
his style is ponderous and affected and often falls into the 
grandiose,—in fact, he has all the worst faults of verbal and 
mental bombast which can characterise a prose writer. While 
some measure of imperfect sympathy may be suspected in this 
unqualified denunciation, there is a great deal in this view which 
ig justifiable. But it should not be forgotten that richness of 
vocabulary, wealth of description, frequency of rhetorical orna- 
ments, length of compounds and elaborateness of sentences, a 
grandiose pitch of sound and sense are common features of the 
Prose Kavya ; and in this respect Bana is perhaps less reprehen- 
sible than Subandhu, whose unimaginative stolidity aggravate, 
rather than lessen, the enormity of the blemishes. The author 
of the Kavyadarsa asserts that a profusion of compact compounds 
is the very life of Sanskrit prose, and that paronomasia is the very 
soul of poetic figures ; this dictum is exemplified only too well by 
these writings. Whether Bana felt himself fettered by the liter- 
ary canons of the rhetoricians, or whether these fetters them- 
selves were forged on the model of the works composed by himself 
and his compeers, is a question which need not be discussed 
here ; but it must be admitted at once that in Bana’s romance, 
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floridity, subtlety and horror of the obvious gets altogether the 
upper hand, as compared with succinctness, simplicity and direct- 
ness. That Bana can write with force and beauty and achieve 
considerable diversity of style has been pointed out by his 
apologists, but this cannot be taken as his general practice. He 
can seldom write without elegancies, and his manner has a 
tendency to degenerate into mannerism. He is often unable to 
concentrate in a terse phrase the force of pathos and passion, but 
reduces its strength by diffusing it into gracefully elaborated 
sentences. AJ] this and even more cannot be denied. Bana is 
not faultless ; he is indeed very faulty. Butall this should not 
lead us to compare his works with those of Dandin, which are 
differently conceived and executed, nor emphasise points in which 
he is obviously deficient. We should judge him on his own 
merits, and not by any standard which he does not profess to 
follow. It is useless io expect things which he does not aim at, 
but it is necessary to find out in what he is truly efficient. 

It seems strange that one should be capable of denying the 
splendour of Bana’s prose at its best. It is eccentric, excessive 
and even wasteful, but its organ-voice is majestic in movement 
and magnificent in volume and melody. lt would often seem 
that the nobly wrought diction moves along in its royal dignity 
and its panorama of beautiful pictures, while the poor story lags 
behind in the entourage and the humble sentiment hobbles along 
as best as it can. But it should not be forgotten that it is mainly 
by its wonderful spell of language and picturesqueness of ima- 
gery that Bana’s luxuriant romances retain their hold on the 
imagination, and it is precisely in this that their charm lies. It 
is an atmosphere of gracious Junar rainbows rather than that of 
strong sunlight. No one denies that Bana’s prose is useless’ for 
average purposes, but the question is whether it suits the purpose 
for which it is intended, whether the high-flown style is able to 
shape the rough stones of popular literature into gems of romantic 
beauty. It may be said that a more tersc and simple style would 
have been appropriate for his account of king Harga, but the 
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work, as we have already said, should be taken more as a Prose 
Kavya than as an historical production, more as a stupendous 
panegyric than as a real biography. Still more should the 
Kādambarī be taken as a gorgeous and meandering tapestry 
work, in which an over-fertile fancy weaves endless patterns of 
great but fantastic beauty. It is conceded that prose in its 
normal proportion is hardly Bana’s natural organ of speech, nor 
is poetry, if one is to judge from his Candi-sataka ; but he affects 
a kind of prose-poetry in which be is unique. If he is swayed 
by the rhetorical passion of the Sanskrit poets, he is not merely 
rhetorical ; if he writes long sentences, his sentences are seldom 
obscure ; if he has a fondness for epithets and compounds, they 
are not always devoid of vividness, harmony and stateliness, 
Bana is neither an imaginative recluse, nor a lover of the 
abstruse and the difficult, but he has an undoubted gift for the 
picturesque, the tender and the pathetic. He has a rare mastery 
over a certain gamut of feeling and fancy, but his prettiness or 
succulence never lack dignity nor become namby-pamby. In 
spite of their long-drawn-out brilliance and overwhelming profu- 
sion, his elaborate sentence-pictures are seldom wanting in the 
variety, swing and cadence of balanced phrase. Bana has an 
amazing command over words and an irrepressible talent for 
melodious and majestic phrase ; but be is not so much a creator 
of wordsand phrases as an architect of sentences and paragraphs. 
In the combination of pictorial effect with the elegance and 
splendour of word-music, they form an unparallelled series of 
vignettes of astonishing lavishness. !'e would be monotonous 
and tiresome to one who determines to plod doggedly through the 
whole work, but he is attractive if attention is confined at a time 
to the marvellous ricliness of his fancy revealed in one or two of 
his delightful episodes and descriptions. Bana pours out the 
whole farrago of his ideas, and has a provoking, and sometimes 
meaningless, habit of heaping them up in the enormous mass of 
a single sentence. He is verbose, not in the sense that he takes 
many words to express an idea, but in the sense that he gives 
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expression to a multitude of ideas where a few would suffice. He 
is always in the danger of being smothered by hisown luxuriance. 
Indeed, Bāņa’s work impresses us by its unfailing and unres- 
trained wealth of power ; we have here not an abundance, but a 
riot. It is useless to seek a motive behind his work or sobriety 
of judgment and workmanship; what we have here is the 
sheer delight of voluminous expression, the largeness of 
tumultuous fancy, and the love of all that is grand and glorious 
in fact or fiction. 


2, Tae Drama FROM StpraKka TO BHAVABHOTI 


As in poetry, so in the drama, the period which followed 
Kalidasa is still an expansive age in which stagnation bas 
not yet set in. Unfortunately, only a limited number of drama- 
tic works has survived; but, fortunately, they show greater 
elasticity, variety and vitality than the poetical works of this 
period. With the exception of Amaru and Bhartrhari, we have, 
on the one hand, Bharavi, Bhatti, Mayira, Kumaradasa and 
Magha, who do nothing more than work variations in the same 
tradition of poetry; but we have, on the other hand, Sidraka, 
the writers of four early Bhanas, Harşa, Visakhadatta, 
Mahendravikrama, Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhiti, each of 
whom represents a different and interesting type of the drama. 


a. Sudraka 


In the long and varied history of the Sanskrit drama the 
Mrcchakatika’? of Stdraka occupies a unique place. It is some- 


1 Ed. A. F. Stenzler, Bonn 1847; ed. N. B. Godabole, with comm, of Lalla Drksita 
and Prtbvidhara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1896; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Prthvidhara, 
NSP, Bombay 1900, 3rd revised ed. 1909, 5th ei. 1922. Trs. into Hoglish by A. W. Ryder, 
Harvard Orient. Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1905; also by R. P. Oliver, Univ. of I!ivois, 
U.S.A., 1933. The work has been translated several times into German end French, 
and also in other languages. For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 59.—For 
fuller bibliographies of dramatic writings dealt with in the following pages, one should 
consult, besides Sten Konow, M. Schuyler’s Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, New 
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times taken as one of the oldest extant Sanskrit dramas, and 
sometimes as a mere recast and continuation, by a clever but 
anonymous playwright, of the fragmentary Cdarudatta ascribed 
to Bhaisa. But we have no exact knowledge of its date, origin 
and authorship, nor of its relation to the Carudatta. The work 
has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the 2nd 
century B.C. to the 6th century A.D.," but even if none of the 
opinions advanced carries complete conviction, there can hardly 
be any doubt that it is a fairly old work. In spite of the 
number of legends which have gathered round the name of 
Sūdraka, its reputed author, nothing is known of bim beyond 
the somewhat fanciful account? given in the Prologue of the 
play. We are told in this eulogistic reference that the author 
was a great Brahman king ® of the name of Siidraka; and among 
the curious details of his excellences, we find that he was 
proficient in the Rgveda and the Saimaveda, in mathematics, 
in the art concerning the courtesan and in the lore of 
elephants,—statements which it is not impossible to support, toa 
limited extent, from the knowledge betrayed in the drama 
itself. The royal author is also said to have obtained the grace 


York 1906, and Winterniz, GID, iii, under respective authors and works. Only important 
editions and works on the plays are mentioned here. Analyses of the plots of the plays 
dealt with below are given by Sylvain Lévi, Sten Kotow and Keith; as they are thus 
available in French, German and English respectively, we have avoided repelition as much 
as possible. 

~ 1 The various opinions are summarised by Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 57, which 
see fur teferencea; also K. C. Mehendale in Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., Poona 1917, p 367 f. 
Sten Konow himself would ideatify Sidraka with the Abbira king Sivadatla (about 250 A.D}, 
while Jolly shows (‘Hindu Law of Partition, Inheritance and Adoption, Tagore Law Lectures, 
Calcutta 1693, p. 68 f.) that the knowledge of legal procedure evidenced in Act ix follows 
what we find in the Iaw-books belonging to the 6th and 7th centuries. Jucobi (Bhavisatta- 
kaha, Munich 1918, p. 83 note), on the astrological data in act iv, believes that the drama 
could’ not bave been written before the 4th century A.D. Sten Konow’s view is effectively 
criticised by J Charpentier in JRAS, 1923, p. 595 f., who discusses the question in some 
detail. . 

2 The use of the perfect tense, indicative of an evont Jong past, ia stanzas 3, 4, and 7 
of the prologue is significant; but it need not imply that the information is not based upon 
tradition or js not trustworthy. 

3 See Charpentier, loc. cit, 
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of Siva; and after performing tke horse-sacrifice and placing his 
son on the throne, he died by entering the fire at the astonishing 
age of a hundred years and ten days. 

Whether all this describes an historical or a mythical king 
is not certain; and Stidraka’s identity and authorship must yet 
be regarded as unsolved problems. The fact that Kalidasa’s 
predecessor, Somila (with Ramila) wrote a $ūdraka-kathā perhaps 
indicates Sudraka’s legendary character accepted even before 
Kalidasa’s time ; and to later authors like Dandin, Bana, Kalhana 
(iii. 343) and Somadeva he is already a figure of romance,’ asso- 
ciated with Vidisa, Pratisthina, Vardhamana and other places. 
Late legends connect him with the Andhrabbrtyas and Satavahana 
(or Salivahana), but to melt down the legends and recoin historic 
truth from them, when they bear upon their very face the 
stamp of myth, is possible but not convincing. Some facts may 
have been drawn into the legends, and probably real incidents and 
names of real persons occur, but the attempt to separate the 
real from the unreal is, more or less, a pastime of ingenuity. The 
external evidence failing, the internal is equally elusive. Even 
assuming that the Mrcchakatika is a réchauffé or recension of the 
Carudatta, there is yet no decisive evidence regarding Bhasa's 
authorship of the drama ; and even if the ascription is correct, it 
is insufficient to suggest a definite date for either of the two works. 
As royal authors in historic times were not averse to having 
works written for themsclves, it bas been maintained by those 
who believe in an historical Stidraka that the real autbor, like 
a wise and grateful courtier, ascribed his work to his royal 
patron and allowed his own name to perish. This suggestion, 
wholly lacking proof, stands on a par with the equally fanciful 


1 A later romance called Sidraka-radha (1), is quoted by Rayamuknta (ZDMG, 
xxviii, p. 117) and a drama entitled Vikrdnta-sidraka is quoted in Bho‘a’s Sarascati-kantha- 
bharana (p. 378) gnd Srùgāra-prakāsa; both the authors apparently make Sudraka the hero. 
Hemacandra in bis Kavydnusdsana (ed. NSP, Bombay 1901, p. 335) mentions a Sitidraka- 
kathé by Paficagikhe, which is also cited by Bboja in his Srigara-prakasa (see S. K. Dein 
BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 281), 
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presumption that some late but skilful author composed 
this drama on the basis of the Cārudatta,' or revised a recension 
of the original on which the Carudatta itself was based, and 
concealed his identity by passing off his work under the far-off 
famous name of Sidraka. Much less convincing, for want of 
proof, again, is the hypothesis? of an early date based upon 
some accidental similarities with the New Greek Comedy. We 
are, therefore, left to no more than impressions. But even on 
this ground, however inadequate, it is not possible to assign a 
very late date to the Mycchakatika. Vamana already in the 
8th century refers (iii. 2. 4.) to a composition by Siidraka, and 
also quotes two passages anonymously,’ one of which occurs 
also in the Carudatta, but the other does not.’ 


1 In Carudatta the total number of verses in the four acts ie 56, of which 13 
are pot found in the Mrech®, the remaining 42 being identical; but the total number of 
versea in the firat four acta of Stdraka's play is 129.—Sea above, under Bhasa, 
Belvalkar shows by an examination, chiefly of incident and expression, that the Carudatta 
could not have been an abridgment or adaptation of Sidraka’s drama. Sukthenkar 
adds a critical review of the technique, Prakrit, versification, dramatice incident (especially 
with regard to time-scheme) of the two plays and furnishes prima facie reasons for 
holding that “the Caérudatta version is,on the whole, older tban the Myccbakatike 
version, and hence (as a corollary), if our Carudatta is not iteelfihe original of the 
Mrechaketika, then, we must assume, it has preserved a greet deel of the original upon 
which the Mrcchakatika is based.” But C. R. Devadhar, in introd, to bis recent 
ed. Cärudatta (Poona 1939), expresses the view thet the Cārudaita is abridged from 
the first four acts of the Mrechaketika, He maintains, by adducing the main differences of ihe 
two versions, that “‘ the author of the Carudatia, whoever he was, wanted to make a pleasing 
comedly out of the first four acts of the Mrcchakafika, and hence haa avoided reference to the 
political revolution, to Rohasena and lo the law-suit, which ie contempleted by the vengeful 
Sakdra."* 

3 Windisch, Einfluss, cited above, p.12f; see Keith’s criticism in SD, pp. 63-64, 
and Sten Konow in JA, XLII, 1914, pp. 65-66, 

¢ 3 Kavyaiamhkéra, ad. iv. 3, 23, dyütam hi nāma purusesydsimhasanam réjyam 
(=Mrech®, act ii, but missing in Caru*); and ad y.1. 3, the entire stanza, yasam balir 
bharati (= Mrech°, i. 9; Caru®, i. 2). 

4 Only one verse from Sidraku, not traceable in the drama, is quoted in the antholcgies, 
namely, Sbko, no. 1271. A Bhina is also ascribed to him, for which gee below, under 
Caturbhant.—Gray (JAOS, XXVII, 1907, p. 419 f) shows that Sidraka’s grammar does nob 
conform closely to the norm, a fact whicb indicates not only his departure from convention 
but probably also hie early date. 
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Whatever may have been tbe date and whoever may have 
been the author, there can be no doubt that the Mrechakatika is 
one of the few Sanskrit dramas in which the dramatist departs 
from the beaten track and attempts to envisage directly a wider, 
fuller and deeper life. He has paid for his boldness and originality 
by the general disregard of his great work by the Sanskrit theo- 
rists;' but he knows that he is writing 4 drama, and not an 
elegant series of sentimental verses in accordance with the pres- 
cribed mode. It is, thus, not the usual type of a dramatic poem, 
but possesses distinctly dramatic qualities, which make a greater 
appeal to modern taste and idea. Apart from the graphic 
picture it presents of some phases of contemporary life,’ the 
work is truly worthy of a great dramatist in its skilful handling 
of a swift-moving plot of sustained interest,” in its variety of 
incidents and characters, in its freedom from the usual fault of 
over-elaboration,‘ in its sharpness of characterisation, in its use 
of direct and homely imageries conveyed in a clear, forcible and 
unaffected diction, in its skilful employment of a variety of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit metres,’ in its witty dialogue, in its general 


1 The earliest quotation in dramaturgie works occur in the Ataloka on Dasariipaka, 
i. 46 (=ii. 4), etc. See Mehendale, op. cit., p. 370. 

2 See R. G. Basak in JHQ, 1929, p. 229-325. 

3 The unity of action is questioned by Gray in introd. to bis trs. But the criticism is 
really based on a misconception of acts ii-v, which he thinks to be episodic, forming a sub- 
plot of little connexion witb the main plot. But all these so-called episodes are necessary 
for characterising Vasantesen’ and her love, and therefore essential to the main theme.— It 
is remarkable that there are six shifting scenes in act i, which take place in Carudatta’s 
house and in the street outside,—a difficult feat indeed for the stage-manager! This feature 
is also noticeable in the Mudra-raksasa and probably points to the existence of an enlarged 
stage. 

4 Except perhaps the elaborate description of Vasantasena’s house and the Abhisayika 
ecene. 

5 It is significant that the Sleka is greatly favoured being appareutly suitable for 
rapidity and directness of style. The four most commonly employed metres, next to the Sloka, 
are, in their order of frequency, Vasantatilaka, Sardilaviksidita, Arya, and Indravajréi 
(including Upajali); of more unusual metres there are Vid}unmali and Vaisvadevi. No cther 
Sanskrit play exhibits such a variety of Prakrits as found in the Mrech®, On ibe use of the 
Prakrits see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen (Strassburg 1900), p. 25 f; JRAS, i913, 
p. 882, 1918, p. 513; Keith, SD, pp. 140-42. Sauraseni predominates and Maharastri is rare, 
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liveliness and dramatic effect, in its mastery of deep pathos 
and in its rare quality of quiet humour. In spite of its somewhat 
conventional happy ending, which, however, is adequately 
developed, it verges almost upon tragedy; and neither the plot 
nor the characters can be regarded as conventional. All these 
excellences invest the simple love-story of this ten-act comedy of 
middle-class life with a charm peculiarly its own; and the 
remark that it is the most Shakespearian of all Sanskrit plays 
is, in some respect, not undeserved. 

The drama has not only a curious title' but an equally 
curious theme and treatment. The title ‘‘ The Little Clay-cart ’’ 
is derived from an episode, which leads to the leaving of the 
heroine’s jewels in the toy clay-cart of the hero’s little son and 
gives rise to complications of the plot, which are finally resolved 
in the denouement; and the episode of the clay-cart also has 
a psychological significance in the turn of the heroine’s’ life. 
What is more remarkable is that in this drama, for the first 
time, we turn from the stories of kings and queens to a more 
plebeian atmosphere,? from the dramatisation of time-worn 
legends ° to a more refreshing plot of everyday life, the scene of 


1 It is noteworthy that Siidraka defies the convention of naming bis play after the 
names of the hero and the heroine, as we have it in Bhavabhiti’s Prakarane, the Malati- 
madhava. In contravention of dramaturgic prescription, Cdrudatta does not appear at all 
in acts ii, iv, vi and viii; while his simple-minded and whole-hearted friend, Maitreya, with bis 
doglike faithfulness, does not conform io the technical definition and has none of the grosser 
traits of the typical Vidūgaka. The presence of shady characters is, cbviously, not entirely 
legitimate, for this makes the author of the Dasaritpaka call its Samkirna Prakerana (cf. 
Natya-darpana, p. 119) inasmuch as such characters are apparently appropriate to the Bhana 
or Prahagsana. 

2 The Avi-maraka is not as plebeian as it appears. 

3 Apart from the question of the relation of the Mrech®. to the Cadrudatta, which work, 
however, covers the same ground only up to the first four acts, the source of the story is 
unknown. We cannot be sure that the idea of a courtesan falling in love with a 
Brahman is derived from the story of Kumudika and Ripinika, as we find it in Somadeva's 
version of the Byhatkatha, for the story may not have occurred in the original; 
but tbe example of Madenamañjukā was probably there. The courtesan is also 
a heroine already of the Central Asian dramatic fragment, of which we have spoken. The 
aub plot of Gopala and Palaka is also known to be an old legend. But all this, as well as 
tbe relation of the play to the Carudatia, does not detract from its originality, which by 
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which is laid in a cosmopolitan city like Ujjayini. When we 
turn from the two masterpieces of Kālidāsa and Bhavabhiti to 
this third great Sanskrit drama, we find ourselves descending, as 
it were, from a refined atmosphere of poetry and sentiment to the 
firm rock of grim reality. And yet the drama is not at all shorn 
of real poctry and sentiment, which flourish no less in the strange 
world unfolded by the drama,—a world in which thieves, 
gamblers, rogues, political schemers, mendicants, courtiers, idlers, 
police constables, housemaids, bawds and courtesans jostle along 
freely. The love that it depicts is not the sad and romantic love of 
Dusyanta and his woodland beloved, nor yet the fondand deep 
conjugal affection idealised in Bhavabhiti’s story of Rama and 
Sita, but simply and curiously, the love of a man about town 
for a courtesan, which is nevertheless as pure, strong and tender. 
The strange world supplies a fitting background to this strange 
love; and an inventive originality’ is displayed by linking the 
private affairs of the lovers with a political intrigue which in- 
volves the city and the kingdom. Into the ingenious plot are also 
freely thrown a comedy of errors leading to disaster and an act of 
burglary leading to happiness, a murder and a court-scene; and 
considerable fertility of dramatic imagination is displayed in 
working out the details of the plot, its only serious defect being 
its great length. The drama is also singular in conceiving a 
large number of interesting characters, drawn from all grades 
of society, from the high-souled Brahman to the sneaking thief; 


itself would, at least from the literary point of view, exclude the work from being stigmatised 
as ‘‘ an inexcusable plagiarism.'' Even though it may have borrowed, it certainly tranemutes 
what it borrows by a fine dramatic sense and workmanship. 

1 The political background which practically permeates the entire drama, evan from 
its prologue, in which there is a reference to king Palaka, is entirely absent in the Cdrudatta. 
Charpentier, however, thinks (J RAS, 1925, p. 604 f) that the episode of Palaka ie loosely connect- 
ed and adventitious. But the point is missed that it is neither a detached nor a fully developed 
subplot; and even if it is considered unessential to the main story, it never becomes conspi- 
cuous but runs through the thread of the central theme, supplying motives to some of the 
incidents. What is more important is thal the episode is necessary to create the general 
aimosphere of the bizarre society, in which the whole host of rascals are capable at any 
moment of all Kinds of acts, ranging from stealing a gem-casket to starting a revolution. 
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they are presented not as types, but as individuals of diversified 
interest ;' and it includes, in its broad scope, farce and tragedy, 
satire and pathos, poetry and wisdom, kindliness and 
humanity.’ 

In the midst of all the motley assemblage of characters, who 
are mostly rogues and rascals and are yet true, and not altogether 
uvlovable, gentlemen, stand out prominently the hero and the 
heroine. The Sakara Samsthanaka, with his ignorant conceit 
and brutal lust, presents an excellent contrast, but the author's 
power of effective characterisation is best seen in his conception 
of the two main characters. The noble Carudatta, a large-hearted 
Brahman by birth and wealthy merchant by profession, does not 
represent the typical Nagaraka, whose whole round of life 
consists of love and pleasure; for there is nothing of the gilded 
dandy and dilettante in his refined character, and his chief 
interest is not gallantry. There is a note of quiet self-control in 
most of his acts; and even in love most of the courtship is done 
by Vasantasena. He is a young man of breeding, culture and 
uprightness, whose princely liberality wins the admiration of the 
whole city, but reduces him to lonely poverty. Ifthe change of 
fortune makes him bitter, it does not make him a misanthrope 
nor does it debase his mind ; it only teaches him to take life at 
its proper value. Carudatta is endowed with great qualities, 
but like the conventional hero he is not made a paragon of virtue. 
He is by no means austere or self-denying. He is a perfect man 
of the world, who loves literature, music and art, does not disdain 
gambling, nor share his friend Maitreya’s bias against the 
hetarae. He never assumes a self-righteous attitude; his great 
virtyes are softened by the milk of human kindness. His youth 
does not exhibit indifference, and the most outstanding feature of 
his character is his quiet and deep love for Vasantasena. 


1 Šüdraka’s men are perhaps better individualised than his women. 

2 Fora brief appreciation of the play, see S. K. De, Treatment of Lovein Sanskrit 
Literature, Calcutta 1929, pp. 80-87; and for a summary of the story see 8. K. Dein Tales 
from Sanskrit Dramatists, Madras 1930, pp. 62-96, 
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The wrong of this unconventional love disappears in the ideal 
beauty which gathers round it; and its purity, strength and 
truth make it escape degradation. Vasantasenā has neither the 
girlish charm of Sakuntala nor the mature womanly dignity of 
Sita. Witty and wise, disillusioned and sophisticated, she has 
seen much of a sordid world; she has yet a heart of romance, 
and her love is true and deep even in a social status which 
makes such a feeling difficult. Much wealth and position she 
has achieved by an obligatory and hereditary calling, but ber 
heart is against it, and it brings her no happiness. Her meeting 
with Carudatta affords a way of escape, but she is sad and afraid 
lest her misfortune of birth and occupation should stand in the 
way. It is a case of love at first sight, and for the first time she 
is really in love. The touch of this new emotion quickens 
rapidly into a pervading flame and burns to ashes her baser self. 
It is all so strange even to herself. Sbe can yet hardly believe 
that she, an outcast of society, has been able to win the love of 
the great Carudatta, the ornament of Ujjayini, and asks, half 
incredulously, the morning after her first union with her beloved, 
if all that is true. She is fascinated by the lovely face of 
Carudatta’s little son and stretches out her arms in the great 
hunger for motherhood which has been denied to her. But the 
child in his innocence refuses to come to her and take her as his 
mother, because she wears such fine things and ornaments of 
gold a harsh speech from a soft tongue, which makes her take 
off her ornaments, fill the toy clay-cart of the child and ask him 
to get a gold cart to play with. Her love makes her realise the 
emptiness of riches and the fulness of a pure and true affection. 
When the Sakara threatens to kill her for not submitting to 

_himself, and taunts her as ‘fan inamorata of a beggarly 
Brahman,” she is not ashamed but replies: ‘‘ Delightful words ! 
Pray, proceed, for you speak my praise.’’ Growing furious, 
the brutal and cowardly Sakara takes her by the throat. She 
does not cry out for succour, but she remembers her beloved 
Carudatta and blesses his name. ‘‘ What, still dost thou repeat 
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that name,” spits out the Sakara, blinded by rage, as he strangles 
her; but on the verge of imminent death the name of Cārudatta is 
still on her lips, and she murmurs in a struggling voice: namo 
cāludaltassa, ‘‘ My homage be to Cārudatta !’’ 

The dramatic action reaches a natural climax, and the work 
might have ended here with a tragic note; but the tragedy is 
converted into a comedy of Yeunion, which may appear as a 
weak denouement, but which is logically developed by a skilful 
handling of the incidents. The happy ending is a convention 
enforced by theory, but in this drama convention is nowhere 
respected as mere convention. It is a drama of social and 
arlistic challenges, and the dramatist is perfectly aware of his 
strength in putting them forth, The Mrcchakatika may not 
have been, as one of its critics contends, ‘‘a transcript from 
real life,” but its author never sacrifices real life for a 
stereotyped manipulation of the threadbare sentiment and action. 
If he really works up the fragmentary Carudatta, or some previous 
original, as Shakespeare is said to have reworked old pieces, he 
succeeds in producing a masterpiece, which stands by itself in 
its entire conception and execution. 


b. The Authors of the Caturbhani 


Somewhat closely connected with the Mrcchakatika in 
atmosphere and spirit, but limited in scope and inferior in 
literary quality, are the four one-act monologue plays, discovered 
and published in 1922 under the title Caturbhani,’ one of which 
is actually ascribed to Siidraka. The four Bhanns are the 
Ubhayabhisarika, the Padma-prabhrtaka, the Dharta-vita-samvada 
and ethe Pdada-taditaka, ascribed respectively to Vararuci, 


1 Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatba Sastri, Sivapuri, (Trichur) 1922. The 
works deserve to be beiter printed and kuswop. For studies of these works, see F. W Thom.s 
in Centenary Supplement to JRAS, 1924, pp. 129-36, and JRAS, 1924, p. 262f; 8. K. De 
in JRAS, 1926, pp. 63-90. Sukumar Sen has traoslated the Ubhayabhisarika into English in 
Caleutta Review, 1926, pp. 127-47. 
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Sudraka,! Iśvaradatta and Syamilaka, on the authority chiefly of 
a traditional verse. Except in Syamilaka’s Pdda-taditaka, neither 
the author’s name nor the occasion of the performance is 
mentioned in the rudimentary prologue to these plays. The 
lower limit of the Pdda-taditaka, however, is obtained by the 
references of Abhinavagupta, ° Kuntaka® and Ksemendra, * ail 
of whom belong to the end of the 10th century; while the lower 
limits of the date of Padma-prabhrtaka and Dhiirta-vita-samvada 
are given by Hemacandra’s quotation and reference in his 
Kāvyānuśāsanař at the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th century; but the lower limit of the Ubhayadbhisarika is not 
known. Since, however, they exhibit similar characteristics and 
form a group by themselves, between which and the later 
specimens of the Bhana (the earliest of which is certainly not 
earlier than the 13th century) a considerable time must have 
elapsed, there can be little doubt that the four Bhanas belong 
to the age of the earlier classical dramatists; and, on the 
strength of facts revealed in the plays themselves, their general 
atmosphere, the types of men and nations that they deal with, 
their tone and temper, their Jlexicographical and stylistic 
peculiarities, Thomas is perbaps not wrong in placing them, or 
at least one of the Bhianas, ‘‘ in the time of Harga of Kanauyj or 
even that of the later Guptas. A comparative study of these 
Bhāņas with the later specimens, in the light of the 
prescriptions of the dramaturgists, would also show a method 
and manner, which would justify the general inference that 


l There 1s nothing to show that the play is by Sidraka, nor anything to dispute the 
autbor ship. 

2 See the edilor’s Preface io the Bhinas. The reference occurs in the comm. on 
Bharata, ch xiv. 

3 Ed. 8. K. De, Calcutta 1928, i. 111 (=Pada-taditaka 55) anonymously. 

4 Påda-t. 38, 125=Aucitya-vicara, ad 16 and Suvztta-tilaka, ad ii. 81. The colapbon 
says that Syamilaka is an Udicya; the statement is apparently confirmed by tbese citations hy 
Kaasbmirian authors. 

§ Ed. NSP, p. 889. The identity of Iévaradatta with Isvarasena (c. 236-239 A.D.), 
son of the Abbira king Sivadatta, is suggested but uot proved. 
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these Bhanas, as a group, shofld be assigned to a period later 
tban that of Bharata’s Nātya-śāstra, but much earlier than that 
of the standard work of Dhanafijaya (end of the 10th century). 
Compared with later plays of the same type, the Caturbhani 
presents more variety, greater simplicity, a larger amount of 
social satire and comic relief, a more convincing power of 
drawing individuals rather than abstractions, easier and more 
colloquial style, and some measure of real poetry in spite of 
certain rough coarseness. Except in the Dhirta-vita-samvada, 
the Vita is not exactly the ‘‘ hero’’ but, asthe friend and 
emissary of the hero, who never appears, he fills the stage as 
the sole actor. The plot, of course, in such one-act monologue 
plays, is slight, but it does not here consist merely of the 
conventional amorous adventures of the Vita and usual reunion 
at the end; on the contrary, as much variety is introduced as is 
possible within its narrow scope. In the Padma-prabhrtaka, 
Karniputra Miladeva,’in love with Devasena, sister to his 
beloved hetaera Devadatta, commissions his friend Saga the 
Vita, to ascertain the state of Devasena’s mind. The Vita 
walks through the streets of Ujjayini, exchanging imaginary 
conversation with various kinds of amusing people and taking an 
interest in their affairs, discharges his commission successfully, 
and returns with a gift of lotus-flower as a souvenir from 
Devasena, from which the play takes its name. In the Dhirta- 
vita-samvdda, the clever and experienced Vita, finding the rainy 
season too depressing, comes out to spend the day in some 
amusement. He cannot afford dice and drinking—even his 
clothes are reduced to one garment—so he wends his way towards 


l Le legend of Mi'udeva Karntsuta, which is alluded to by Bana, probably gces back 
to the Brhatkatha, Karnisuta being regarded traditionally as the suthor of a manual on 
theft. In Bana's reference: karnisuta-katheva samnthita vipulacala fasopagata ca 
(Kadambari ed. Peterson, 1900, p. 19, 11. 16-17,, punning allusion is made to Sas. and Vipula 
of the story, both of whom occur in this play, On the character and adventures of Muladeve, 
see M. Bloomfield in Proc. American Philosophical Soc., LII, 1918, pp. 616-50, 
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the street where courtesans live, meeting various kinds of people 
and ultimately reaching the house of the roguish couple 
Viśvalaka and Sunandā, where he passes the day in discussing 
certain knotty problems of Eroties put to him by Visvalaka. 
The title ‘‘ Dialogue between a Rogue and a Rake,” therefore, 
appropriately describes its content; and it gives an amusing 
epitome of the aesthetic and erotic laws which govern the life of 
a rake, und forms a companion volume to such works as Damo- 
daragupta’s Kuttani-mata. In the Ubhayabhisarika, the Vita is 
requested by his friend Kuberadatta to propitiate his offended 
lady Nariyanadatta ; but when, alter the usual series of wayside 
adventures, he reaches the house of the latter, he finds that the 
lovers, urged by the witchery of the season, had already set out 
in search of each other and forestalled him in effecting a reunion. 
In the Pada-taditaka, the theme is more interesting and novel, if 
less edifying. The Vita sets out to attend an assembly of rouges 
and rakes, who have met to consider the question of expiation 
referred to them by Taundikoki Visnunaga, the nominal hero, 
the son of a Mahamatra, and himself an officer of the king, for 
the indignity he has suffered by allowinz an intoxicated courtesan, 
a Sauristra girl, named Madanasenika, to kick him, in 
playfulness, on such a sacred spot of his body as his head! Some 
think that it is not Visnunaga, but the girl herself, who should 
expiate for setting her foot upon such a beast; others suggest 
that Visnunaga should rub and shampoo her dishonoured foot; 
another proposes that he should bathe his head with the water 
with which she washes her feet, and drink the same; tbe poet 
Rudravarman prescribes that his dishonoured head should be 
shorn ; but in the end, it is agreed, on the proposal of the presid-, 
ing rake, that Madanasenikaé should put more sense into her 
lover by setting her foot on the president's own head in the sight 
of Visnunaga ' ‘ 

The scene of action of all these plays is laid in imperial 
cities like Ujjayini or Kusumapura ; and in one case (Pdda-tadi- 
taka) the author probably wants to disguise the name of the 
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actual city, whose scandals are recorded, by calling it Sarva- 
bhauma-nagara, an imaginary cosmopolitan city somewhere in 
Western India. Of course, the Vita takes his usual promenade 
in the hetaera’s street and carries on imaginary conversations, 
but the characters are not the conventional types of the man about 
town and the courtesan; they are sufficiently diversified to keep 
up the interest of the narrative ; and a zest is added, in spite of 
the erotic theme, by a decided leaning towards satirical and 
comic portraiture, which is rare in later Bhāņas entirely engrossed 
in eroticism. One would seek in vain in Jater decadent writings 
for the power of observation and reproduction of the classes of 
peoples and personages who are described or ridiculed in the 
Caturbhani. Characters like Sarasvatabhadra, the sky-gazing 
poet with a verse on the spring recorded on the wall, Dattakalasi 
the pedantic Paninian with bis sesquipedalian affectation and 
war on the Katantrikas, Samdhilaka, the Sakya-bhiksu, who con- 
soles the hetaera Samghadasika with words of the Buddha, 
Mrdangavasulaka the decrepit Nataka-vita, nicknamed ‘‘ Bhāva 
Jaradgava,’’ the thoughtless young rake Sresthiputra Krsnilaka 
averse to marriage, the penniless impotent Nagna-gramana Visva- 
laka and his dried-up mistress Sunanda, Vilasakaundini the 
hypocritical Buddhist Parivrajika of easy virtue who always 
quotes the scriptures—to mention only a few—are specimens 
which are unknown to later Bhanas.! The Vita, who is the 
central figure, is also not altogether a despicable character here, 
not such a worthless amorist as the later Bhanas depict him to 
be. Asa character, he is neglected in the serious drama, but he 
appears in the Carudatta and attains considerable development in 
the Mrcchakatika. In the Bhana he isin all his glory ; he appears, 
o doubt, as an erotic character in these early works, but he is 
still figured as a poet skilled in the arts, and has not yet become 


1 The Buddhist monks and nuns, who figure alsoin the Bhagavadajjuka and Matta- 
vildsa, disappear from later Bhana and Prabasana, and their place is taken by wbsurd 
Srolriyas, wicked Pauranikas, Saivas, Vaisnavas and Bhagavatas. The large nuinber of 
foreigners mention d and caricaiured in the Cuturbhdni is also a noteworthy feature. 
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a gallant in the worst sense in which he appears in the later 
Bhanas.? 

Apart from their naive exuberance of robust grossness, the 
Caturbhani stand unique for their amusing pictures of the lives 
and adventures, scandals and gossips, of a class of people who 
infest all imperial cities, and would not be unworthy of the pen 
of the author of the Mrechakatika, to whom one of the Bhanas is 
actually ascribed. The language employed is Sanskrit through- 
out, with the exception of two short Prakrit passages in the 
Pada-taditaka (pp. 21, 23) ; and its racy, well turned and conver- 
sational tone, very unlike that of the affected prose of the 
romances of Subandhu and Bana, is rightly characterised by an 
appreciative critic as ‘‘ the veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech.’’ 
The metrical variety is skilful and vigorous, and does not hamper 
the interest by unnecessary display and profusion. The literary 
importance of the Caturbhani, therefore, cannot be gainsaid. 
Tie Bhanas in later times become mere literary exercises, devoid 
of variety and monotonous in their cloying insistence on the 
erotic sentiment; they subside into a conventional and lifeless 
formof the art. The Caturbhani, on the other hand, have more life 
and greater freedom of handling and draws upon other legitimate 
sources of interest than the erotic. Their marked flair for 
comedy and satire, their natural humour and polite banter, their 
presentation of a motley group of interesting characters, not 
elaborately painted but suggested with a few vivid touches of the 
brush, are characteristics which are not frequently found in 
Sanskrit literature; and, apart from their being the earliest 
specimens of a peculiar type of dramatic composition, they possess 
areal literary quality in their style and treatment, which makes 
them deserve a place of their own in the history of the Sanskrit 
drama. 


1 Bharats lays down that the Bhana should be dhiirta-vita-samprayojya; the Vita need 
not be ‘' the hero,’ as he is notin most of these early Bhanas, but be is the only character 
who fills the stage, and the heroship is naturally transferred to him in later Bhanas, in 
which, however, he becomes a poor shadow of bis former self. 
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Of the same lively and satirical character, but inferior in 
scope, treatment and literary quality, isthe Matta-vildsa ' of 
Mahendravikrama-yarman. The prologue of the play, fortunately, 
gives the name of the author and describes him as a king of the 
Pallava dynasty and son of Simhavarman; the scene is laid 
in Kafici, the modern Conjevaram and the ancient capital of the 
Pallava kingdom. All this enables us to identify the author with 
the king of that name, known to us from inscriptions, which 
mention the Matta-vildsa as a work of his, and also give him the 
titles of Gunabhara, Avanibhajana, Mattavilasa and Satrumalla, 
all found in the play itself. The king ruled in Kāňcī about 620 
A.D., and was thus a contemporary of Harsavardhana and Bana, 

The play isa slight farcical sketch in one act, technically 
belonging to the category of the Prahasana, which is closely 
allied to the Bhana. It depicts with some liveliness the drunken 
revelry of a Saiva mendicant, bearing a human skull in lieu of 
alms-bowl] and accordingly calling himself a Kapalin, his wander- 
ing with his wench through the purlieus of Kāñcī on his way to 
a tavern, bis scuffle with a hypocritical Buddhist monk *? whom 
he accuses of the theft of the precious bowl which he has lost, 
his appeal to a degenerate Pagupata to settle the dispute, and the 
final recovery of the bowl from a mad man who had retrieved it 
from astray dog. The incident is amusing but trivial, and the 

l Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Ser.,1917. On this drama see L. D. 
Barnett in JRAS, 1919, pp. 233-34, BSOS, 1920, I, pt. 3, pp. 36-38. Eng. trs. D. D. 
Barnett, BSOS, V, 1980, pp. 67-710.—Except that the author is named in the prologue, 
the play shows the same technique of stage-craft and otber peculisrities as the plays 
attributed to Bhaso, Barnett makes this fact the basis of the suggestion that the Bhasa 
dramas are the products of an anonymous playwright of a Southern dramatic school, 
who composed them at about the same period as that of Mahendravikrema. But since 
the featuges are shown also by several other plays of otber dramatists of known or un- 


known dates, the conclusion, we have seep, cannot be justified in the form in which it is 
stated. 


? It is significant thet the monk, a frail aon of the Church, beare the name of Nagasena, 
the famous Buddhist divine and protagonist of the Melindapanho; and his mumbling of the 
Sikşāpada and his inward fretting about restrictions regarding wine and women are interesting 
touches. On false ascetics and nuns in Indian fiction in general, see M. Blooufield in JAOS, 
XLIV, 1924, pp. 202-942. 
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satire caustic but broad. It evinces no distinctive literary 
characteristics of a high order, but within its limits it shows 
some power of vivid portraiture in a simple and elegant style, 
and certainly deserves an indulgent verdict as the earliest known 
specimen ' of the Prahasana or farce, which in later times 
becomes marked by greater vulgarity and less literary skill. 


c. Harsa 


Three dramas, entitled respectively Priyadarsika, Ratnavali 
and Ndgananda, have come down to us under the name of 
Sri-Harsa; and in spite of some discussions ” about the identity 
of the author and ascription of the works, there cannot be much 
doubt that the dramatist was identical with king Sri-Harga- 
vardhana Siladitva of Sthanvigvara and Kanyakubja, who was the 
patron of Banablatta and of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, 
and who reigned in the first half of the 7th century (circa 606- 
648 A.D.). The authorship of the plays is now assured by 
abundant evidence, partly external and partly internal. Doubts 
do not appear to have existed on the subject from the 7th to the 
9th century; for Damodaragupta, in the 9th century, describes 


1 The Bhagavadajjuka ascribed to Bodbayana (see below) is probably a much later work.— 
Although a small farce, as many as nine different metres are employed in the Matta-vilasa; 
apparently varieties of Prakrit are employed, but the uncertainty of scribal modifications in 
South Indian manuscripts precludes any positive inference from such archaic forme as are 
aiso found in tle Bbhasa dramas. 

? For a summary of the discussion. see A.V.W. Jackson's introd. to ed. of Priya- 
daréiké. Doubts regarding authorship appears to bave been raised by the remarks of some 
scholissts on an opening passage of the Karya-prakasa of Mammata (i. 2), in which it is 
stated that’ Dhavaka tv. 1, Bama) and others obtained wealth from Sribarsa and the like. 
In explaining the passage some commentaries ascribe the Ratnaval? to Dhavaka, although 
allowing that it bears Harga’s name; and since the reading Bana, instead of Dhavaka, is 
soluetimes found in Kashmirian MSS, it is assumed that Bana, who was a protégé and 
littérateur at Harsa’s court, received recompense for writing some of the dramas which now 
p^ss in the kings name. It must be adu:itted that the evidence is extremely late and wenk, 
for Mammata’s statement merely refers to Harsa’s well-known generosity as a patron of 
letters. Of Dbavaka we know nothing, and disparity of style would make Rana’s authorship 
highly implausible. 
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in his Kuttani-mata’ a performance of the Ratnavalt, and 
ascribes the work distinctly to Harsa; while Yi-tsing, ° in the 
last quarter of the 7th century, clearly refers to a dramatisation 
of the subject of the Nägānanda by Harsa.* That all the three 
plays are by the same hand is also rendered certain by the almost 
verbatim repetition of the same Prologue-stanza which praises 
Harsa as the author, as well as by the close likeness which 
exists in all the three plays with regard to theme, treatment, 
structural peculiarity, parallel situations, kindred ideas, repeated 
phrases and recurring stanzas. * 

Although the Nāgānanda is somewhat different in charac- 
ter as a drama, the Priyadargika ° and the Ratnavali’ are 
practically variations of a single theme in almost identical form’ ; 
and the striking similarity of structure, characters and situations 
is more than merely accidental. Each of the two plays isa 
four-act Natika, and is based on one of the numerous amourettes 
of the gay and gallant Udayana, famed in legend, whose romantic 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Guechaka iii, NSP, Bombay 1887, pp. 98-99, 104-05. 

2 J. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Oxford 1896, pp. 163-64, 

3 Banabbatte also refers more than once to Harga’s gifts as a poet (Harga-cartta, ed. 
Fiibrer, pp. 112-21); ond in the Anthologies, as we have already noted, stanzas chiefly from 
the dramas are attributed to Harga. 

4 See Jackson, introd. to Priyadarsika, pp. lxxviif, for a detailed study of the relation of 
the three playa and examples of parallelisms of style aud treatment. 

5 Ed. G. B. Brahme and $Ñ. M. Paranjpe, Poons 1893; ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
with comm. of Sivarima, Trivandrum Bkt. Ser., 1917. Eng. trs. by Palmar Boyd, London 
1872, and'by Hule Wartham, London apd New York 1911. 

8 Ed. V. D. Gadre, Bombay 1884; ed. R.V. Brislinamachariar, Sri-Vanj-Vilaga Press, 
Srirangam, 190€; ed. G. K. Nariman, A.V.W. Jackson and CJ. Ogden, Text in roman 
characters, Eng. trs. and notes, etc., Columbia Univ. Indo-Iran. Ser., New York 1922. 

T Ed. C. Cappeller in Bohtlingk’s Sanskrit Chrestomathie, 3rd ed., Leipzig 1909, 
p. 326 f ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Govinda, NSP, Bombay 1895; ed. Krishnath Nyaya- 
panchanan, with comm. of Sivarima, Calcutta 1864, 

8 In the Ratnavali, which appears to have bren the most current of the three plays, 
the question of interpolation of stanzas or passages may arise, but the textual corruption in 
all the three plays is not conspicuous, nor are the variations of sreb consequence as would 
justify the assumption of different recensions. Although MSS are abundant, the Priyedarsika 
appears to have been comparatively neglected, and only one quotation froun it (i. 1) cocure in 
Skm (i. 114), and only two in the Dagariipaka. 
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adventures, familiar to the audience of the day, } made him a 
suitable hero for the erotic and elegant court-plays of this type. 
In conformity with the old legend, both the plays exhibit 
Udayana as the hero, Vasantaka his jester, Vasavadatta 
as his chief queen, and Kāñcanamālā as her principal attendant. 
The two heroines, Sagarika and Araņyakā, both for the time 
being so named from the peculiar circumstance of their rescue 
from the sea and the forest, are indeed not traceable in the 
legend, but in their conception and presentation, they afford 
unmistakable parallelism throughout. It is true that the charac- 
ters of the hero and the chief members of his entourage are, in 
a large measure, fixed by tradition, but the main action of the 
two plays centres respectively round the two heroines, who being 
independent of the legend, could have been developed, not only 
with originality but also as characters more definitely distin- 
guished from each other ; and it is certainly not praiseworthy to 
create them as replicas with only slight variations. The 
incidents of the two plays, again, are almost the same in 
general outline, even to the repetition of similar situations,’ 
and are such as one would normally expect ina comedy of court-life, 
of which the earliest example is found in Kalidasa’s Mālavikāgni- 
mitra. hey consist of the light-hearted love-intrigue of the 
king with a lowly maiden of unknown status, their secret meetings 
chiefly through the help of the jester and the damsel’s friend, the 
jealousy of the queen (cosi fan tutte !) and her final acceptance of the 


1 Joke hari ca vatsaraja-caritam, Prologue-stunza, 

2 Eg., tie garden-scene in act the avowal of hersine’s hopeless 
passion; her attempt at suicide; the iclrigue which leads, though differently worked 
out, to the rmeeting of the lovers; the imprisonment of the jester and the heroine 
by the queen and their subsequeut release; the rescue of the heroine by *the 
king, supposed in each case to be at the point of death; recognition of the heroine as a princess 
and consin and acceptance by the queen a3 a co-wife; announcement of the victory of the 
royal army at the end, and general rejoicing, etc.—Some of the common tricks of plot are 
utilised, e.g., the device of the picture, monkey escaping from its cage and causing dietur- 
bance (elephant in Kālidāsas and tiger in Bhavabhiti), rescue of the heroine by the hero 
from a danger, lhe Vasantctsava and Kaumudi-mahotsava, ete. On some of these motifs 
in Indian etory-te!ling and draina, see L. H. Gray in IWZAM, XVIII, 1904, pp. 43 f. 
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situation in the last act, when the maiden is discovered as her 
long-lost cousin. In the invention of the plot, therefore, there 
is perhaps not much opportunity, nor is there much inclination, 
of showing fertility of imagination, which is confined chiefly to the 
detailed management of the intrigue. Indeed, the extraordinary 
similarity of plot-development, however neatly conducted, as 
well as the close resemblance of the characters, make the one play 
almost a repetition or recast of the otber. The only original 
feature of the Priyadargikd is the effective introduction of a play 
within a play (Garbhanka) as an integral part of the action, and 
its interruption (as in Hamlet) brought on by its vivid reality. 
But, barring this interesting episode, the Priyadarsika, by tbe 
side of the Ratnavali, which is undoubtedly the better play in 
every respect, is almost superfluous for having hardly any 
striking incident, character or idea which does not possess its 
counterpart in its twin-play. 

The subject, form and inspiration of the Nāgānanda is 
different. It is a five-act Naitaka, a more serious drama, on the 
obviously Buddhist legend of the self-sacrifice of Jimitavahana, 
which is told in the two Sanskrit versions of the Brhatkatha, 
in a longer and a shorter version in both.' The Prologue, however, 
speaks of a Vidvadhara Jataka in which the story is found 
related, but of this work we know nothing. Although the 
Buddha is invoked in the benedictory stanza, Gauri is introduced 
asa deus ex machina, and purely Buddhistic traits are not 
prominent, except in its central theme of universal benevolence.’ 
The benedictory stanza, however, in introducing an erotic note, 
probably anticipates the general tenor of the play, which brings 


? Kathā-sarit-s. xxii. 16-257, 3-201; Brhatkathā-m. 50-108, ix. 776-930. A 
comparative analysis is given in introd. to P. V. Ramanujasvami's ed. of the Nāgānanda 
(Madras 1932). On the legend see F. D. K, Bosch, De Legende van Jimiitavahana in de 
Sanskrit Litteratur, Leiden 1914 (on Harga’s treatment of the legend, p. 90 f). 

2 Prom Bana we learn of Harsa’s intention to become u Buddhist, while Yuan 
Chwang’s testitnony makes him a Buddhist in old age. Harga himself pays homage to Siva 
(in Priya” and Ratna*) and to the Buddha alike; and it is probab'e that as a king he prac- 
tised religious toleration. 
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in an erotic sub-plot on the hero’s love for Malayavati and 
connects it with the main quietistic theme of his heroic sacrifice. 
The episode is a simpler story of love and marriage without much 
intrigue, but it occupies the first three acts almost entirely, and 
its tone and treatment show considerable likeness to those of the 
author’s other two erotic plays, not only in isolated passages, but also 
in particular situations.’ The result is that the first three acts are 
almost completely separated from the last two, which depict the 
different theme of supreme charity, and on which the chief 
interest of the drama rests. The one part is not made essential 
to the development of the other ; there is thus no unity of action 
or balance between the two isolated parts. It is difficult to 
reconcile also the picture of Jimitavahana’s unlimited benevo- 
lence and resolution in the face of death, which draws Garuda’s 
praise of hin as the Bodhisattva himself, but during which he 
does not even think of Malayavati, with the unnecessary and 
unrelated preliminary account of him as the conventional love- 
sick hero, or of Malayavati as the simple, sentimental heroine. 
It is not his love which inspires his great act of sacrifice, nor is 
it rendered difficult by the memory of that love; and an inex- 
plicable hiatus is, therefore, felt when one passes from the one 
episode to the other. The plot of the drama does not also appear 
to be as carefully developed as in the other two plays.” The 
denouement is also weak ; for the great sacrifice suggests a real 
tragedy, and the divine intervention of Gauri to turn it into a 
comedy and reward of virtue is an unconvincing artificial device. 
The free use of the supernatural is, of course, not out of place in 
the atmosphere of the drama, of which the hero is a Vidyadhara 
and the heroine is a Siddha, but it offers too easy a solution of the 


1 Such as the meeting of the lovers in the sandal-bower by the help of the jester, the 
love-sickne:s of the heroine, and her attempt to commit suicide, etc. 

3 E.g. the somewhat unnatural want of curiosity on the part of the lovers to kcow each 
other's identity, even when they had friends at band who might have enlightened them, or 
even their ignorance of each other, is inexplicable; the heroine's meicdramatic attempt 
to commit suicide (repeate! from the other two plays) ia not sufficiently motived here; the 
exit of Satkhactida and his mother in act iv is poorly managed, etc. 
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final tragic complication and destroys the grandeur of its appeal. 
Nor can Harsa be said to succeed in the comic interlude, 
apparently introduced for the sake of contrast in the third act ; 
for the Vidtisaka, who is lively enough in the other two plays, is 
here stupid and vulgar,’ and the Vita a poor sot and sensualist, 
while the whole passage isa paltry farce or burlesque, rather 
than a necessary picture of character. Nevertheless, these 
defects need not altogether negate the real merits of the drama. 
However strange the setting, the emodiment in Jimitavahana of 
the bigh and difficult ideal of self-sacrificing magnanimity, in a 
romantic atmosphere of pathos and poetry, is not altogether 
unsuccessful. 

If the Nägānanda had ended with the first three acts, it 
would have, in spite of a few scattered references to the hero’s 
generosity, passed for a short comedy of love like the Priyadarsika 
and the Ratnavali. While Harsa’s power of depicting sentiments 
other than love is acknowledged, it is clear that he excels in his 
three plays in his fine gift of delineating the pretty sentiment in 
pretty environment. Sometimes perhaps he deals with it in a 
maudlin and melodramatic fashion, but he shows himself capable 
of treating it with purity and tenderness. His works throughout 
show uncustakable traces of the influence of the greater drama- 
tists,” but he is a clever borrower, who catches nota little of 
the inspiration and power of phrasing of his predecessors; and 
perhaps in light plays of the type he favoured, elegance was more 
expected than originality. In the Ratnavali, if not to the same 


1 This late instance of a de traded buffoon dees cot support chusler’s suggestion 10S, 
XN, 1692, p. 390 (i tbat the characteris a relic o! earlier popular plays, allowing as 
it does full opportunity (which the author a3 a Buddhist is supposed to live availed himself) 
offridiculiog the Brahmans. 

7 Apart from the geueral outline of the theme, which must have been popularised by 
Kalidisa’s Malavika°, we find reminiacences of Kalidasa in the incident of the bees torment- 
ing the heroine, the | ercine’s ruse to delay her departure from the sight of ber lover, the part 
played by tbe jester in bringing about the meeting of the lovers, his lalk-in sleep revealing 
the secret, (he imprisonment of the heroine, the usc of magic spella to counteract Lhe effect 
cf poison, cte. The influence of Scapna-vésacadatta is not clearly traceable, unless the fire- 
sce! e brought about Ly magie is taken as bheing suggested by the fire-incident at Lavanaka. 
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degree in his other two plays, Harsa is great in lightness, 
vivacity and sureness of tender touch, although ın brilliancy, 
depth of feeling and real pathos he falls below some of his 
fellow-dramatists. Tt is remarkable that even if his Priyadarsika 
and fatndvali inexplicably choose the same theme and pattern, 
they are still separately enjoyable as pretty little plays of 
light-hearted love, effectively devised and executed. If Kalidasa 
supplied the pattern, Harga has undoubtedly improved upon it in 
his own way, and succeeded in establishing the comedy of court- 
intrigue as a distinct type in Sanskrit drama. The situations are 
prepared with practised skill; they are admirably conducted, 
adorned, but not over-embellished, with poetical sentiment and 
expression, and furnished with living characters and affecting 
incidents ; it is no wonder that the Sanskrit dramaturgists quote 
the Ratnaral?, which is undoubtedly Harsa’s masterpiece, as the 
standard of a well-knit play. Harşa is graceful, fluent and 
perspicuous; he possesses a quaint and dainty, if not original 
and soaring, fancy, anda gift of writing idyllic and romantic 
poetry, with frequent felicities of expression and musical 
cadence.' Essentially a decorative artist, he embroiders a 
commonplace tale with fine arabesques, and furnishes feasts of 
colour and sound by pictures of a spring or moonlight festival 
and of refined luxuries and enjoyments of the court-life of bis day. 
But considering his contemporary and protégé, Bana, his style is 
markedly simple, and his prose is unadorned ; the emotional and 
descriptive comments in the poetical stanzas are neither profuse 
nor inappropriate. The types of conquering heroes and frail 
heroines he draws may not possess great appeal, but they have a 
tender and attractive quality of romance, and their creator does 
not lack insight into human nature, nor the power of developing 


1 Tt is notable that unlike earlier dramatist», Harsa is decidedly fond of employing long 
aud eluhorate metres, his favourite metres being the Sardiiavikridita and the Sragdhara, 
which oceur quite frequently in all his plays; but h's versification is amovth and tuneful. The 
Prakrits employed are mainly Sauraseni and Mabdrastri; they ure easy and elegant but offer 
no special features, 
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character by action. There is, however, a certain trimness about 
Harga’s plays, a mastery of technique which is too smooth and 
unmodulated. They give the impression of a remarkably fine, but 
even, writer, seldom rising far above or sinking much below a uni- 
form level of excellence. Apart from the importance attached to 
him as a royal author and patron of authors, Harsa claims place 
among the worthies of this period, not so much by any transcen- 
dent genius, but by a pleasing gift of delicate workmanship, 
conscious but not too studied, assured but not too ingenious. 


d. Visakhadatta 


Of Visakhadatta, author of the Mudra-raksasa,’ we know 
only what he himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, 
namely, that he was son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta (or accord- 
ing to most manuscripts, Prthu) and grandson of Samanta 
Vatesvaradatta ; and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his date and personality, we shall probably 
never know anything more. In the concluding stanza (vii. 21), 
which, however, is not an integral part of the play but is meant 
to be spoken by the actor and hence called Bharata-vakya, there 
is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose kingdom is said to 
be troubled (udvejyamana) by the Mlecchas. As a reference to 
Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-vakya, it is taken as the eulogy of a 
reigning sovereign; and some scholars are inclined to see? in 


1 Ed. K. T. Telang, with comm. (written 1713 A.D.) of Dhundiraja, Bomb. Skt. Ser. 
1684 (7th ed. 1928); ed. A. Hillebrandt, Breslau 1912; ed. K. H. Dhruva, 2nd ed., Poona 1923, 
with English tes, All the known commentaries are of comparatively modern date; for an 
account see Dhruva, introd., p. xix. On the MSS material and an edition of the Prakrit verses, 
see Hiflebrandt, Zur Kritik des Mudré-raksasa in NGGW, 1905, pp. 429-53. No good Eng. 
trs., except Wilson's free rendering in Select Specimens vel. ii; French tre. by V. Henry, 
Paris 1888; German trs. by L. Vritze, Leipzig 1883.—The Canakya-kathi of Ravi-nartaka 
(ed. S. C. Law, Cal. Orient. Ser. 1921), like Dhundirdja’s summary printed in Telang’s ed , is 
a résumé of tle traditional story, although tbe work pretends to derive its material from a 
prose original, and gives some new points of interest. 

2? K.P Jayaswalin IA, XLIJ, 1913, pp. 265-67; Sten Konow in 74, XLIII, 1914, 
p. 66 f. and Ind. Drama, p. 70f.; Hillebrandtin ZDMG, XXXIX, 1885, p. 180 f, LXIX, 
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Visgakhadatta a contemporary of Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty (cir. 375-413), and apparently of Kālidāsa. But since 
tbe readings Dantivarman, Rantivarman or Avantivarman, in- 
stend of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached on the 
question. The first two of these names cannot be traced any- 
where; but since two Avantivarmans are known, the author's 
patron is identified sometimes with the Maukbari king Avanti- 
varman, who flourished in the 7th century’ and married his son 
Grahavarman to Harsavardhana’s sister Rajyasri, and sometimes 
with Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, who reigned in the middle 
of the 9th century.2 From Hillebrandt’s critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most 


1915, p. 363 (4th century A.D.}; S. Srikantha Sastri in JHQ, VII, 1981, pp. 163-69. 
The difficulty, however, of taking the term mleccha in the sense of the Hinas (even 
thongh they are mentioned as allies of Malayaketu in v. 11) and of explaining the word 
udvejyamana satisfactorily iu terms of the known fnets of Candragupta’s time should 
be recognised; while Jayaswal’s identification of Pravartaka and Malayaketu are wholly 
fanciful, J. Charpentier, in JRAS, 1923, p. 586 f. (also THQ, VII, 1931, p. 629), would, 
however, take Visékhadatta to be a contemporary of one of the last Guptas, probably 
Samudragupta, but he confesses inability to adduce much historical or literary evidence in 
support of his theory. Raghu’ vii. 56 and Sisu° i, 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in 
question (vii. 21), as well as Raghu” vii. 43 ro Mudra@° v. 28; but it is admitted that such 
literary coincinences by themselves are of not much use in fixing a date. Tbe presumption 
of Konow and Charpentier that the drama must have been composed before the destruction of 
Pataliputra, because the town plays an important part in it, should not be pressed too 
farin view of the conventional geography which we often find in Sanskrit imaginative 
writings.—-The assumption (JASB, 1930, pp. 241-45) that the drama is a Bengal work is 
purely gratui‘ous and conjectural. 

1 K. H. Dhruva in WZAM, V p. 25 f. (20d half of the 6th century); V.J. Antani in 
IA. LI, 1922, pp. 49-51. Dhruva rightly points out that the way in which the king of Kashmir 
s mentioned in tle play itself would preclude any reference to Avantivarman of Kashmir. 

2 Telang, intro}. to his ed.; Jacobi io WZKM,II, pp. 212-16. Jacobi adduces also 
passages which Ratnakara, who flourished in Kashmir at about the same time, is said to 
have imitated from the Mudra°; but Dhruva points out that the passages are not cunclugive. 
By astronumical calculation, again, Jacobi would identify the eclipse mentioned in the piay 
as having occurred on December 2, 860 A.D., when, he holds, Sira, Avantivarman’s 
minister, had the play performed, Some passages frou. Mudra° occurs, with some variation, 
in other works, e.g., Mudra? ii. 18=Tantrakhyayika i. 46; ii, 18=Bhartrhari’s Niti? 27 and 
Pafcatantra ctc., but there is nothing to suggest that Visakhadatta could not have utilised 
the fluating stock of Niti verses, and such passages are of doubtful use in questions of 
chronology. See also Heriel in ZDMG, LXX, 1916, pp. 133-42; Keith in JRAS, 1909, 
p. 145 (9th century). 
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probably a later emendation; and if this is so, the theories based 
upon the name lose much of their force. In view of these 
difficulties, the problem must still be regarded as unsolved; but 
there is nothing to prevent Visikhadatta from belonging to the 
older group of dramatists who succeeded Kālidāsa, either as a 
younger contcmporary, or at some period anterior to the 9th 
century A.D." 

Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudra@-raksasa is un- 
doubtedly one of the great Sanskrit dramas. In theme, style and 
treatment, however, it stands apart from the normal Sanskrit 
play, even to a greater degree than the Mrechakatika, It is part- 
ly for its originality that its merits have been even less 
appreciated than those of Stidraka’s play by orthodox Sanskrit 
theorists. It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having 
only one minor female character; and poetic flights are naturally 
circumscribed by its more matter-of-fact interest. If the 
Mrechakatika gives a literary form to the, bourgeois drama, its 
theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering, and politics 
merely forms its background; the Mudra-raksasa, on the other 
hand, isa drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute 
action in various forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The 
action, however, does not involve actual fight, war or bloodshed.’ 
There is enough martial spirit, but there is no fondness for violent 
situations, no craving for fantastic adventures and no taste for 
indecorous afrightments. The action takes the form essentially 
of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interest 
is made to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival 
politicians. One may wonder if such a subject is enough to 
absorb the mind of the audience, but the action of the play 
never flags, the characters are drawn admirably to support it, 


t The earliest quotation from the work occurs in Dasariipaka (10th century A.D. 

2 The antecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed bloodless, for we are told of the 
extirpiation of the Nan-las and of tle murders of Sarvirthasiddbi and Pravartaka, but in the 
drama itscif Cinakys’s policy is directed rather towards preventing the shedding of 


bload. 
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and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity. 
The Pratijia-yaugandhardyana is also another drama of political 
intrigue, but the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend 
of Udayana’s love for Vasavadatta, both of whom do not make 
their appearance indeed, but of whom we hear a great deal 
throughout the play. The Mudrd-raksasa is unique in avoiding 
not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 
It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing sugges- 
tive of tenderness or domestic virtues, no claim to prettiness of 
romance, no great respect cven for religion and morality. 
Politics is represented as a hard game for men; the virtues are 
of a sterner kind; and if conduct, glorified by the name of deplo- 
macy, is explained by expediency, its crookedness is redeemed 
by a high sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause, and unselfish 
devotion. There is a small scene between Candanadisa and his 
family indicative of affection, but it is of no great importance to 
the development of the plot, and there is nothing of sentimental- 
ity in it even in the face of death. 

Perhaps the suggestion is correct’ that the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya could not have been the source? of the plot of the 
Mudra-raksasa; for the events narrated there might have 
supplied the frame (as Visikhadatta did not certainly invent the 
tale), but the main intrigue appears to be the work of the 
dramatist himself. It is also not necessary to assume that the 
drama is historical in all its details, or to see in the working out 


1 Speyer, Studies about the Kathasaritsa@garc, p. 54; the drama is held here to belong 
to the 4th ceutury A.D. 

2 Tn the printed textof the Daśarāpaka (1.61) we bave the statement in Dhanika's 
Vrti  brhatkathé-miilam mudrärãkşasam, followed by the quotation of two verges; but 
these verses are chviously interpolated from Ksemendra's Brhatkath@-mafjari (i. 216, 247). 
See G, C. O, Haas, Introd. to Dagaritpaka (New York, 1912), p. xxiii. 

3 The story of the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Mauryas occurs also in 
Henacandra’s Parisista-partan and other works, and ie probably traditional. The details of 
Cainakya’s intrigue, and even ihe rame of Raksasa, are not found in these sources. The very 
name of the drama, derived from the signet ring (Mudra) which plays an important rart in 
the winning over of Raksaga, as well as the employment of the old ides of a token in tbis 
p'rticular form, appears to be entirely Visakhadatta’s own. 
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of a political plot a tendencious piece of literature, which may 
be conveniently referred to this or that period of Indian political 
history. It is unquestionable that Candragupta and Canakya are 
historical personages, and so arc possibly Raksasa and Sarvartha- 
siddhi, although these latter names do not occur in the traditional 
accounts we possess; but how far they are historically or pur- 
posively presented is a different question ; at least, the occurrence 
of historical facts or persons does not justify the designation of a 
historical drama to the work of art, which must necessarily owe 
a great deal to the author’s imagination in the ingenious matur- 
ing of the story. 

The main theme of the drama is the reconciliation of 
Raksasa, the faithful minister of the fallen dynasty of the 
Nandas, by that traditional master of statecraft, Canakya, who 
wants to win him over, knowing his ability and honesty, into 
the service of Candragupta Maursa, who lias been established on 
the throne by Cainakya’s cleverness and his own bravery. To 
the crafty machinations of Canakya are inseparably linked the 
almost co-extensive plots of Raksasa, acting in alliance with 
Malayaketu, son of Candragupta’s former ally, now alienated by 
the treacherous murder of his father by Canakya’s agents. The 
detailed development of the plot of the drama is complicated, but 
perspicuous ; ingenious, but not unnecessarily encumbered. The 
first act plunges at once into the story and gives us a glimpse 
into Canakya’s resolution and bis deeply laid schemes, cunningly 
devised aud committed to properly selected agents, which set the 
entire plot in motion. The second act shows, by way of con- 
trast, the counter-schemes of Raksasa and the character of his 
agents, as well as the traps of Canakya into which he unsuspect- 
ingly walks. The next act is an ably constructed dramatic 
scene of a pretended but finely carried out open quarrel between 
Candragupta and Canakya, meant as a ruse to entrap Rakgasa 
further into the belief that Canakya has fallen from royal favour. 
In the next three acts the plot thickens and moves rapidly, draw- 
ing the net more and more firmly round Rākşasa, and ending in 
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Malayaketu’s suspicion of the treachery of his own friends, 
execution of the allied Mleccha kings, and dismissal of Rākşasa, 
who is left to soliloquise deeply on tbe heart-breaking failure of 
bis aitas and efforts, and on the fate of his friend Candanadāsa 
who isled to death. The misguided but valiant and pathetic 
struggle of Raksasa perhaps suggests tragedy as the natural end, 
by making him a victim of the misunderstandings created by 
Canakya; but the intrigue is developed into a happy end, not 
in a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the 
incidents, which are made to bring about the denouement in the 
natural way. Canakya’s intention from the beginning is not 
tragedy but a happy consummation. He makes, therefore, an 
accurate estimate of both the strength and weakness of his 
opponent’s character and prepares his scheme accordingly. 
Canakya knows that the only way to subdue Raksasa and impel 
him to a supreme act of sacrifice is through an attack on his 
dearly loved friends, especially Candanadasa, whose deep affection 
and spirit of sacrifice for Rakgasa is equally great. In the last 
act, cornered and alone, Raksasa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to bear, not to 
save his own life, but to protect those of Candanadasa and his 
friends. The acts are complete in themselves, but they are not 
detached; no situation is forced or developed unnaturally ; all 
incidents, characters, dialogues and designs are skilfully made to 
converge towards the denouement, not in casual strokes, but in 
sustained grasp ; and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitableness with greater 
and more complete effect. 

In characterisation, Visaékhadatta fully realises the value of 
contrast, which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief; and one 
of the interesting features of his delineation is that most of his 
characters are dual portraits effectively contrasted, but not made 
schematically symmetrical Both Canakya and Rakgasa are 
astute politicians, bold, resourceful and unscrupulous, but bot 
are unselfish and unflinchingly devoled, from different motives, to 
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their respective cause. Any possible triviality or sordidness of 
the plot is redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the 
great things which are at stake. Both are admirable as excellent 
foils to each other; Canakya is clear-headed, self-confident and 
vigilant, while Raksasa is soft, impulsive and blundering ; the 
one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other is 
frank, amiable and generous; the one is feared, while the other 
is loved by his friends and followers; the hard glitter of the one 
shows off the pliable gentleness of the other. The motive of 
Canakya’s unbending energy is not any affectionate sentiment 
for Candragupta, for in his metliodical mind there is no room of 
tender feelings; Raksasa, on the other hand, is moved by a 
high sense of duty and steadfast loyalty, which draws the un- 
willing admiration even of his political adversary. It is precisely 
Rakgasa’s noble qualities which prompt Canakya to go to the 
length of elaborate schemes to win him over; and itis precisely 
these noble qualities which lead ultimately to his downfall. He 
is made a victim of his own virtues; and the pathos of the 
situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as in the softer 
features of his character. Raksasa is, of course, also given to 
intrigue, but he does not Jive and breathe in intrigue as Canakya 
does. There is, however, no feeling in Cinakya’s strategy ; there 
is too much of it in Raksasa’s. Although sharp and relentless, 
Canakya is indeed not a monster, and whatever one may think 
of his deception, impersonation and forgery, one admires his 
coo] and ingenious plotting; but our sympathy is irresistibly 
drawn towards the pity of Raksasa’s stumbling and foredoomed 
failure, his noble bitterness on the break up of his hopes and 
efforts, his lofty desire to sacrifice himself for his friend, and his 
dignitied but pathetic submission. The same contrast is seen in 
the presentation of Candragupta and Malayaketu. Although they 
are pawns in the game, they are yet not mere puppets in the 
hands of the rival statesmen. Though low-born and ambitious, 
the Maurya is a sovereign of dignity and strength of character, 
well trained, capable and having entire faith in his preceptor and 
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minister, Canakya ; but the capricious young mountaineer, moved 
as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and foolishly stubborn, 
and has his confidence and mistrust equally misplaced. It is clear 
that the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far- 
off and unstained wonderiand of fancy, nor are they abstract 
embodiments of perfect goodness or incredible evil. Even the 
minor characters, none of whom is fortuitous or unmotived, are 
moulded skilfully with a natural blend of good and evil. The 
secret agents of Canakya, Bhagurayana and Siddharthaka, faith- 
fully carry out their commissions, not with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission; they 
are, however, finely discriminated as individuals, for while the 
one hates his work and feels secret compunctions, the conscience 
of the other is more accommodating. Raksasa’s agents, the 
disguised Viradhagupta and the honest Sakatadasa, on the other 
hand, are moved by a sincere attachment to Rakgasa and honest 
desire to serve. One of the most touching minor characters of 
the play is Candanadasa, the head of the guild of lapidaries, 
whose affection for Raksasa is as sincere as that of Indugarman 
for Canakya, but it is strong and undefiled enough to rise to the 
height of facing death for the sake of friendship and to be used, 
for that very reason, as a lever by Canakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Raksasa. It is true that the charac- 
ters of the drama are not always of a pleasant type, but they 
have a consistent individuality, and are drawn as sharply and 
coloured as diversely as the shady characters in the Mrechakatika. 

The mastery of technique which the work betrays is indeed 
considerable, but there is no aggressive display of technical skill 
or any wooden conformity, so far as we know, to fixed modes 
and models. Nor is there any weakness for the commonplace 
extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of his con- 
temporaries. Visakhadatta’s style is limpid, forcible and 
fluent ; and he appears to be fully aware of the futility of a 
laboured and heavily embellished diction for the manly strain 
of sentiment and vigorous development of character which his 
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drama wants to attain. His metrical skill’ and literary use 
of Prakrits* are considerable, but in no way conspicuous. 
Perhaps as a stylist he does not claim a high rank with his 
great compeers, and yet some of his stanzas stand out among 
the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature. We do not indeed 
find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
Kalidasa, the dainty and delicate manner of Harga, the humour, 
pathos and kindliness of Sūdraka, the fire and energy of Bhatta 
Narayana, or the earnest and tearful tenderness of Bhavabbiti ;. 
but there can be no doubt that his style and diction suit his 
subject, and, in ai] essentials, he is no meaner artist. He uses 
his images, similes and embellishments, with considerable skill 
and moderation ; and, if he does not indulge profusely in ela- 
borate poetical and descriptive passages, it is because his sense 
of dramatic propriety recoils from them. The soliloquy of 
Rākşasa is indeed long, but it is not longer than some of the 
soliloquies in Hamlet. It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts; and the paucity of 
citations from his work in later rhetorical and anthological works 
need not prove that his drama is devoid of poetical or emotional 
touches. The kind of poetry and sentiment, which are normally 
favoured, are perhaps not to be found here ; but in easy and 
subdued elegance of its own poetry and sentiment, the work is 
certainly successful. Visakhadatta never thinks less of his 
subject and more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient 
vehicle- for the display of his literary ingenuities ; nor does he 
pitch his voice too high and exhaust himself by the violence 
of his effort. He has the gift of projecting himself into the 
personality of his characters; his dialogues and stanzas have 


1 The metres most employed (besides the Sloka) in order of frequency are Sardila- 
vikridita, Sragdhara, Vasantatilaka and Sikbarini. Other metres are sporadic, but no rare 
kind is attempted, 

2 The usual Prakrits are Saurasent and Mahiarastri, but Magadhi aleo occurs. 
Hillebrandt rightly points out that, as in Sakuntala, Mrechakatika and other earlier plays 
there is no justification in this case for the assumption that Sauraseni was exclunively 
employed for the prose. 
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the dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of 
action and characterisation ; and if bis work is necessarily of a 
somewhat prosaic cast, it still conforms more to the definition of the 
drama as the literature of action than some of the greater Sanskrit 
plays. The only serious defect is that the drama lacks grandeur, 
with a grand subject ; it also Jacks pity, with enough scope for real 
pathos. The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire are 
concerns only of personal vanity, wounded by personal insult ; they 
are matters of petty plotting. Our morai sense is not satisfied even 
by the good result of placing Candragupta more securely on the 
throne ; and the atmosphere of cold, calculated strategy and spying 
is depressing enough for a really great and noble cause. ? 


e. Bhatia Narayana 
Both Vamana’* and Anandavardhana® cite passages anony- 
mously from the Veni-samhara* of Bhatta Narayana, who must, 


1 Passages from a drama, entitled Devi-candragupta, are quoted seven times in the 
Natya-darpona of Ramacandra and Gunacandra (12 century); ed. GOS, Baroda 1929, pp. 71, 
84, 86, 118, 141-42, 193, 194), and the work is attributed to Viédikhadeva, who is probably 
identical with our author Visdkhadatta (whose name, however, does not occur in the anony- 
mous quotations from the Mudrd-raksasa). The work has not been recovered, but it probably 
dealt with the story (cf. .Rijaéekhara, Kévya-mimamsé, p. 46) of Kumira Cendragupta's 
rescue (in the disguise of a woman) of Dhruvadevi who had been abducted by a Saka 
prince. This is perhaps the same story as is alluded to by Bana in Harsa-carita (aripure ca 
para-kalatra-homukam kamini-vesa-guptas candraguptah sgaka-nrpatim asdtayat); see IA, IJI, 
1923, pp. 181-84, where this Candragupta is taken to be Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. 
From the citations it appears that the drama extended at least to five acts, Abhinavagupta 
also quotes the work, without tle name of the author, in his commentary op Bharuta; so does 
also Bho‘a in his Srigara-prakasa (see S. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 282). Another work of 
Visdkhadeva's, entitled Abhisdrikd-vancitaka (°vandhilaka) is also cited by Abhinavagupta 
and Bboja. It appears to have been based on another love-legeud of Udayana, in which 
Padmavati wi-s buck the lost affection of Udayana, who suspects her of having killed his son, 
by disguising herself as a Sabari and in the rôle of an Abhisariké, waking her tender minded 
busband full in love with ler again !—-It is curious that a drawma called Pratijfid-canakya 
on the same theme appears to have been composed by one Bhima, as we knew from its eitation 
also by Abhinavagupta and Bhoia; apparently it was modelled on Visakhadatta’s play 
(see R. Hamamurlthi in JOR, Madras, TII, 1929, p. 80). 

2 Kavyal, iv. 3, 28 = Veni° v. 26d. 

1 Dhvan. (ed. Kavyamala, 1911) ad ii. 10, pp. 80, 81 = Vem" i. 21, iii. 31;.Dhvan. ad 
iii. 44, p. 225 = Veni° v. 26. 

t Ed. J. Grill, Leipzig 1871; e4,. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Jagaddhara NSP, Bombay 
1898, 3rd ed. 1913. English trs. by Saurindra M. Tagore, Calcutta 1880. 
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therefore, belong to a period anterior to 800 A.D. ; and this lower 
limit is confirmed by the fact that the work, along with Harsa’s 
Ratnavali, is frequently quoted by the Dasaripaka, in the last 
quarter of the 10th century, as one of the approved types of the 
Sanskrit drama. Beyond this, nothing definite is known about 
the exact date of the play; and of the author, the Prologue gives 
us the only information that his other name or title was 
Mrgarajalaksman, about the significance of which there has been 
much conjecture but no certainty. The Bengal legend’ that 
Bhatta Narayana was one of the five Kanyakubja Brahmans who 
were invited by an equally fabulous king Adigtra of Bengal, 
should be relegated to the realm of fantasti: fables which often 
gather round celebrated names. Serious attempts have been 
made to extract history from these legends of genealogists,* but 
unless corroborated by independent evidence,’ these so-called 
traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists of big families 
are hardly of much value for historical purposes, particularly for 
events of comparatively early times. Traces of Paficaratra tenets® 
are discovered in Ven? i. 23 and iv. 48, 45, but the interpreta- 
tion is far-fetched, while there is no justification for the view 
that the character of Carvaka is meant to ridicule directly the 
materialistic doctrine of the reputed philosopher Carvaka. Even 
if these ingenious conjectures are admitted, they are of little 
use for determining the age of the work. 

Barring the epic pieces ascribed to Bhasa, the Veni-samhara 
is the only surviving work of the earlier group of dramatists, 
which takes valour as its ruling sentiment, but the presentation 
is too formless and rhetorical to be convincing. It attempts in 
six acts to dramatise a well known episode of the Mahābhārata, 


Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 77; discussed also by Grill, op. cit. 

2 It should be note! that while the historicity of Ādiśūra himself is doubtful, the genea- 
logical works are not agreed among thenselves with regard to tue names of the five Bralimans 
who were invited, the time and motive of their invitation, as well as ther detailed genea- 
logical account. 

3 See Grill, introd. p. xviif and introd. to the edilion of L. R. Vaidya and N. R. Goda- 
bole, Poona 1895, 
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but practically goes over thc entire epic war; and in subject, 
style and inspiration it differs from contemporary plays. The 
first act depicts Bhima’s revengeful pride of power, Draupadi’s 
brooding resentment. at the ignominious insult heaped on her 
by the Kauravas, as well as failure of Krsna’s embassy, which 
makes war inevitable. With this menace of war hovering on 
the horizon, the second act introduces a frivolous and ineffective 
love-episode, censured even by the Sanskrit theorists, between 
Duryodhana and his queen Bhanumati, relates her ominous 
dream, describes a sudden storm symbolical of the coming 
turmoil, and leaves Duryodhana gloating over the insult done to 
Draupadi at his instigation. The next act commences with a 
rather conventional, but loathsome, picture of the horrors of the 
battle-field, described by a couple of demons who feed on human 
flesh and blood, and we learn that most of the Kaurava heroes, 
including Drona, have in the meantime fallen; but it goes on to 
a finely conceived scene of altercation between the suspicious 
Asvatthaman and the sneering Karna, interrupted by Bhima’s 
boastful voice behind the scene. The dramatic possibilities, 
however, of the rivalry between these two Kaurava warriors are 
not at all developed; the scene, therefore, becomes a lively but an 
uncalled for and unmotived episode. In act iv, we find Duryo- 
dhana wounded in battle and his btother Duhéasana, who had 
insulted Draupadi in public assembly by dragging ber by the 
braid of her hair, killed by Bhima; but the account, given by 
the Kaurava messenger, Sundaraka, of Karna’s death is too long 
and tedious, and serves no dramatic purpose. In the next act, 
the violent and insulting address of Bhima to poor old Dhrta- 
rastra may be in the best heroic style, but it is gratuitous and 
only shows Bhima as a wild, blood-thirsty and boastful bully‘ 
The last act, in which Duryodhana’s death is announced, intro- 
duces a poor comedy of mischief in the midst of all this fury and 
tragedy, through the instrumentality of the disguised demon 
Carvaka, but it is as absurd as it is unnecessary; and Bhima’s 
dragging Draupadi by her hair in mistake is perhaps an un- 
85—1343B 
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wittingly ludicrous repetition of her rude treatment by a similar 
method on a former and more serious occasion ! 

The title suggests that the main theme, to which all 
incidents are made to converge, is the satisfaction of Bhima’s 
ferocious revenge, celebrated by the killing of the Kaurava 
chiefs and by binding up, with blood-stained hands, the braid 
of Draupadi, which she had sworn to Jet down until the wrong 
to her is avenged. The subject is one of primitive savagery, 
but the polish of the drama has nothing primitive in it. ‘There 
is undoubtedly much scope for fury and violence, but since 
violent situations have no sanction, the fury exhausts itself in 
declamatory blustering. There is enough of pathos and horror, 
but the pathos is tiresome and the horror uncouth; there is 
enough of action, but the action is devoid of dramatic conflict 
or motivation to carry it on with sustained interest; there is 
enough instinct for claptrap stage-effect, but the effect limits 
itself to a series of detached and disjointed scenes of excitement. 
We do not know whether the work chooses to follow faithfully 
the dramaturgic rules which we find elaborated by the theorists, 
or whether the theorists themselves faithfully deduce the rules 
from the model of this work; but the correspondence is 
undoubtedly close and almost slavish. Judged by the conven- 
tional standard, its dramafic merit may be reckoned very high,’ 
but considered absolutely, it must be admitted that the piot 
is clumsily contrived, the situations are often incongruous, the 
scenes are disconnectedly put together, and the incidents do not 
inevitably grow out of one another. There is also considerable 
narrative digression after the manner of the Kavya. The work 
is hardly a unified play, but is rather a panoramic procession of 
a large number of actions and incidents, which have no intrinsic 
unity except that they concern the well-known epic personages 
who appear, no naturally developed sequence except the sequence 

t Buteven the Dafaripaka and the Sahitya-darpana are unable to find as proper 


illustrations of the Garbha and Vimarga Samdhis from the Veni, as from Ratndvali, for 
instance, 
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in which they are found in the Epic. The drama suffers from 
the common mistake of selecting an epic theme, without the 
power of transforming it into a real drama, and the modifications 
introduced for the purpose are hardly effective. The presentation 
is rather that of a vivid form of story-telling, and the author 
might as well have written a Kavya. 

It is true that Bhatta Nārāyaņa’s characterisation of the 
peculiar types of ‘‘ heroes ’’ is interesting; they are living figures, 
and not mere violently moved marionettes; but, with the 
exception of the cautiously peaceful Yudhisthira and the wisely 
moderate Krsna, the characters are hardly lovable. Bhima has 
fire and energy, and his grandiloquent defiances do credit to the 
rhetorical powers of his creator; but he is a boisterous, 
undisciplined and ferocious savage, and his equally valiant 
brother Arjuna is a worthy second in rant and fury. Draupadi’s 
bitterness is well represented, but this is not made the only 
thing for which the brothers fight, and she is herself rather 
crude in her implacable hate and desire for revenge. The 
duplicity of the weak Dhrtarastra is suggested after the Epic, 
but not properly developed. The sneaky jealousy of Karna and 
the distrustful anger of Asvatthaman offer dramatic opportunities, 
but the figures are made too short-lived in the drama; and the 
vain, selfish and heartless arrogance of Duryodhana is scarcely 
relieved by his irrelevant amorousness befitting a conventional 
love-sick hero. 

There is much good writing and some diffused pathos in 
the work, but since the dramatic construction *is poor and the 
epic and narrative details bamper the action and mar the result 
of otherwise able, but unattractive, characterisation, the general 
effect is wholly undramatic. It is more so, because the diction} 
though polished and powerful, is laboured and generally unsuited 
for dramatic purpose. The author appears to be obsessed with 
the idea that long, high-sounding words and compounds are 
alone capable of imparting force, the so-called Ojas, to a 
composition. The procedure is sanctioned by the rhetoricians, 
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but its excessive employment in Sanskrit and Prakrit prose and 
verse is rightly censured by Anandavardhana, especially with 
reference to dramatic writing. It should be noted, however, 
that the extravagances of grandiose expression and lengthy 
description are not only tedious, but they also indicate that the 
author perhaps conceives his work more as a poetical than a 
dramatic piece. And perhaps it would not be right to judge it 
otherwise. The Veni-samhara is one of the earliest and best 
examples in Sanskrit of that peculiar kind of half-poetical and 
half-dramatic composition which may be called the declamatory 
drama ; and it shares all the merits and defects of this class of 
work. The defects are perhaps more patent, but they should 
not obscure the merits, which made the work so entertaining 
to the Sanskrit theorists. Even if overdone very often, there is 
considerable power of poetry and passion, vividness of portraiture 
of detached scenes and characters, command of sonorous and 
elevated phrasing, and remarkable skill and sense of rhythm 
in the manipulation of a variety of metres.' The work does 
not indeed pretend to any milder or refiner graces of poetry, 
and the defect of dramatic form and method is almost fatal; 
but it bas energy, picturesqueness, and narrative motion. 
These qualities, which are best seen in detached passages, 
if not in the drama a whole, are indeed not negligible, and 
perhaps eminently suit the type of composition affected. If the 
work is neither a well judged nor a well executed dramatisation 
of the epic story, it still attains a certain vigorous accomplish- 
ment and holds-its popularity by this power of appeal and excite- 
ment. Notwithstanding these allowances, carefully but not 
grudgingly made, even a generous critic will find it difficult to 
assign a high rank to Bhatta Narayana, both as a poet and as a 


1 Next to the largest employment of the Sloka, Bhatta Narayana favours Sardile- 
vikridita and Sragdhera equally with Sikbarini and Vasaptatilaka as the principal metres of 
his play. His Prakrit with long com pounds and absence of verse, like that of Bhavabhbiti, is 
apparently modelled on Sanskrit and calls for no special remarks. Normally it is 
Bauraceni, although Magadhi is also traceable. 
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dramatist., It may be urged that if there is bad drama, there is 
good poetry in his play ; but even in poetry, as in drama, the 
fault which mars Bhatta Nārāyaņa’s forceful work is that 
it is too often rhetorical in the bad sense, and rhetoric in the 
bad sense is hardly compatible with the best poctry or drama. 


f. Bhavabhiati 


In the earlier group of great dramatists, Bhavabhiti is per- 
haps one of the youngest, but he occupies a very high place. 
which in Indian estimation has been often reckoned as next to 
that of Kalidasa, as the author of three important plays. One of 
these, the Malati-madhava ' gives a fictitious romantic love-story 
of middle class life, and the other two, the Mahdvira-carita ? and 
the Uttara-rama-carita,’ deal respectively with the earlier and the 
later history of Rama and derive their theme from the Ramayana. 
Unlike most of his contemporaries and predecessors, Bhavabhiti 
is not entirely reticent about himself. In the Prologues to his 


1 Bd. R. G. Bhandarkar, with comm. of Jagaddbara, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1905; ed. 
M. R. Telang, with comme. of Jagaddhara, Tripurari (i-vii) and Nanyadeva (viti-x!, NSP, 
Bombay 1926. No Eng. trs., except Wilson's free rendering in Select Specimen, ii; French 
tre. by G. Strehly, Paris 1885; German tra. by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1884, One of the 
earliest editions is that of C. Lassen, Bonn 1832. 

2 The earlier editions of Trithen (London 1848) and Anundaram Boroosch (Calcutta 
1877) are superseded by the critical ed., based on important manuscripts, by Todar Mall, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1928 (Punjab Univ, Publ.). Also ed. T. R. Ratnam Aiyarand K. P. 
Parab, with comm. of Viraraghava, NSP, 3rd. ed. Bombay 1910 (lst ed. 1892), Eng. trs. by 
Jobn Piekford, London 1871. 

3 Ed. T.R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Viraraghava, NSP, Bombay 
1906 (1st ed. 1899) ; ed. with comm. of Ramacandra Budbendra, Madras 1882; ed. P. V. Kane, 
with comm. of Ghanagyama (Ist half of the 18th century; Journal of Orient, Research, 
Madras, iii, 1929, pp. 231-43), Bombay 1921; ed. C. Sankarama Sastri, with comm. of 
Narayana, Balamanorama Press, Madras 1932; ed. S. K. Belvalkar (Text only), Poona 1921; 
ed. B. K. Balvalkar, vol. i, containing Trs. and Introd, only, Harvard Orient. Ser., 
Cambridge Mss. 1915. Also Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1871; French tre. by 
Félix Nave, Bruxelles and Paris 1880, and by P. d’Alheim, Bois-le-roi 1906. Besides Sten 
Konow and M. Schuyler cited above, see Schuyler in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 189F for fuller 
bibliography, 
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three plays he gives us some autobiographical details... We are 
told that he belonged to a pious and learned Brahman family of 
the lasyapa Gotra, who followed and taught the Taittiriya 
branch of the Black Yajurveda, duly maintained the Five Tires, 
performed Soma sacrifices, bore the surname of Udumbara and 
lived in Padmapura, probably in Vidarbha (the Berars). 
Bhavabhiiti was fifth in descent from one who was called Maha- 
kavi (Great Poet) and who performed the Vajapeya sacrifice ; 
and his grandfather was Bhatta Gopila, his father Nilakantha 
and his mother Jatikarni. The poet himself was given the title 
of Srikantha, but commentators imagine that Bhavabhiti was 
also a title he won as a poet blessed with luck or the holy ashes 
(Bhiti) of Siva (Bhava). His preceptor was a pious and learned 
ascetic, named appropriately Jiiananidhi.* He studied the Vedas 
and Upanisads, the Samkhya and Yoga, and mastered various 
branches of learning, including grammar, rhetoric and logic; a 
statement which it is not impossible to corroborate from the 
knowledge displayed in his works.’ Although a scholar and 
given occasionally to a love of display, Bhavabhiti seldom pushes 
his scholarship to the verge of pedantry. He was essentially a 
poet ; and like his predecessor Bana, he had apparently æ rich 
and varied experience of life, and stood, as he himself tells us, in 
friendly relation with actors, into whose hand he gave his 
plays; but this fact need not justify the efforts that have been 
made to trace evidence of revision of his plays for stage- 
purposes. All his plays were enacted at the fair of Lord 


1 The account, scantiest in Uttara’ and fullest in Mahavira’, is summarised and dis- 
cussed by Bhandarkar, Todar Mall aad Belvalkar io the works cited above, 

2 The coloption to act iii of a mauuscript of Malati-madhava (see S. P. Pandit’s introd. 
to Gaudevaho, pp. cev, et seq.) assigns the play to a pupil of Kumarila, while the colophon to 
act iv gives the name of this pupi! as Umbekacarya. But undue weight need not be attached 
to the testimony of a single manuscript to prove that these acts are substitutions, or that 
Bhavabbiti is identical with the well known pupil and commentator of Kumarila, although 
chronology is not incompatible and knowledge of Mimāmsä not impossible to infer from the 
plays. 

3 On Bhayabhiti’s scholarship, see Keith in JRAS, 1914, p. T19f and Todar Mall, 
pp. xuv-xxvi, xliii-xliv; Peterson in JBRAS, XVIII, 1891, p. 1091, 
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Kalapriyanatha, usually identified with Mahakala, whose famous 
shrine at Ujjayini is mentioned by Kalidasa and Bana. 

Although, like Bana, Bhavabhiti has given us an inter- 
esting account of himself and his family, yet, unlike Bana, 
he says nothing about the time when he lived. He shows 
familiarity with court-life, but does not refer to any royal favour. 
On the contrary, he is evidently distressed by the lack of con- 
temporary appreciation of his works, and declares, with defiant 
but charming egotism, that there will some day arise a kindred 
spirit to do justice to his genius, for, ‘ time is boundless and the 
world is wide.’ The inference is possible that he had to struggle 
hard for fame and fortune, although we do not know how 
far the bliss of conjugal love, which he idealises in his 
writings, proved a solace to him in reality.’ In view of 
all this, it is surprising to find that the Kashmirian 
chronicler Kahlana ° mentions Bhavabhiti, along with Vakpati- 
raja, as having been patronised by king Yasovarman of Kanya- 
kubja. Obviously, this Vakpatiraja is the author of the 
enormous, but unfinished, Prakrit poem Gaudavaha,’? which 
glorifies Yasovarman and in which the poet acknowledges 
indebtedness to Bhavabhiti in culogistic terms. As this poem 
is presumed to have been composed about 736 A.D. before 
Yagovarman’s defeat and humiliation by king Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir,’ it is inferred that Bhavabhiiti flourished, if not 
actually in the court of Yasovarman, at least during his reign, 
in the closing years of the 7th or the first quarter of the 8th 
century. This date agrees with what is known of our poet’s 
chronological relations with other writers. He is certainly 


1 The view that Bhavabhiiti is rural, as Kalidasa is urban, is not justified by his works 

2 Raja-tarangini, iv. 144. 

3 ed. S: P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1887, stanza 799 (the same reference in th: 
revised edition by N. B. Utgikar, Poona 1927). 

4 The exact date is a matter of dispute ; see Stein’s note on the point in his translation 
of the Raja-tarangini, introd. sec. 85; also the works of Bhandarkar, Pandit and Belvalka: 
cited above, 
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later than Kalidasa, with whose writings he is familiar,’ and 
apparently also than Bana, who does not mention him. The 
earliest writer to eulogise Bhavabhiti (besides Vakpatiraja) is 
Rajagekhara,? and the earliest work in which anonymous quota- 
tions from his works occur is the Kévydlamkdra * of Vamana ; 
both these references set the lower limit of his date at the last 
quarter of the 8th century. 

The plot of the Malati-madhava is based on the time-worn 
theme of love triumphant over many obstacles, but we turn 
pleasantly from royal courts to a more plebeian atmosphere and 
find greater individuality of presentation. Bhavabhati prides 
himself (i.4) upon the ingenuity of his plot; toa certain extent, 
this is justifiable. But the general outline of the central story 
and some of the striking incidents and episodes have been 
industriously traced to the two Kashmirian adaptations of the 
Brhatkatha, respectively made by Kşemendra* and Somadeva,’ 
with the suggestion that Bhavabhiti derived them, or at least 
hints of them, from Gunadhya’s lost work. But even granting 
that the coincidences ° are not accidental, it should be recognised 
that the evolving of the plot as a whole in ten acts by a dexterous 
combination of varied motifs and situations is apparently the 
poet’s own. The central interest is made to rest, not upon 
one love-story, but upon two parallel love-stories, skilfully 
blended together and crowded with such exciting and unexpected 


1 See Todar Mall, pp. xxxix-xliii, and Belvalkar, p xl. 

2 Béla-ramayana, i. 16. 

3 Kdoya° i. 2.12=Mahdvire® i.54; iv.8.6.=Uttura® i. 38. For other citations in 
rhetorical end anthological literature, see Todar Mall, p. xxix; but, curiously enough, Todar 
Mall omita these two citations of Vamana, 

4 xi, 9-88 (Madir&vati) ; iii.218-30 ; v.100-163 (Agokadatta). 

§ xiii1.17-215 (Madiravati!; v.2 (Agokadatta); xviii.2 (Madanamafijari and Khanda- 
kapala). 

€ Such us, impersonation and marriage in disguise, meeting of lovers in a temple, 
rescue from a wild animal (the conventional elephant being replaced by the tiger), offering 
of human flesh and seeking the aid of ghosts in the cemetery, attempted immolation by a 
magician, abduction and rescue of the heroine, ete. But some of the motifs belong to the 
floating stock-in-trade of story-telling. 
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turn of incidents as is not normally found in such stories, 
There is also some real comic. relief—a rare thing in Bhava- 
bhuti—and a free use of the terrible, horrible and supernatural 
sentiments, ‘The main plot moves round the love of Madhava, a 
young student and Malati, daughter of a cabinet minister ; it is 
thwarted by the interposition of a powerful suitor in Nandana, 
nominated by the king ; but it ends with achievement of success, 
partly through accidents and partly through the diplomacy of a 
shrewd, resourceful and kind-hearted Buddhist nun,’ Kamandaki, 
a friend and class-mate of the fathers of Madhava and Malatt. 
The by-plot, which is obviously meant to be a parallel as well 
as a contrast, is concerned with the love of Makaranda and 
Madayantika ; it is linked to the main plot by presenting Mada- 
yantiki as a sister of Malati’s rival suitor Nandana, and by 
making Madhava’s friend Makaranda fall in love with her. The 
interweaving of the plot and the by-plot is complicated and 
diversified by the comic episode of the pretended marriage of 
Nandana to Makaranda disguised as Malati, as well as by two 
sensational escapes of Malati from violent death. Makaranda’s 
impersonation, which also involves Madayantika’s mistaking 
him for Malati and confessing her own love to him unawares, 
ending in their elopement, is made parallel to the imposition on 
Malati, with a similar result, by Madhava’s taking the place of 
Malati’s companion Lavangika ; while Madhava’s valiant rescue 
of Malati from the clutches of a Kapalika becomes, in the same 
way, a natural counterpart of Makaranda’s heroic, but somewhat 
conventional, rescue of Madayantika from the claws of a tiger. 
There can be no doubt that the dramatist knows the value 
of contrast, but he also knows the value of suspense; and in 


. 

1 The Buddhist nun as a go-between, or more euphemistically a match-maker, js a 
familiar figure in Indian story-telling, and occurs in the Dagakumdra-carita, where she 
helps Apaharavarman to meet Kimamefijari, Ratnévati to regain her husband Balabbadra, 
and Kalehakantha to evolve the scheme of winning Nimbavati; but in this drama she is a 
much more dignified persoh. Even if she freely discusses matters of love a la Kima-sastra, 
she is a sincere, wise and loving woman, who promotes the love of the young couples partly 
cut of affection for them and partly out of the memory of her old friendship with their fathers. 
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spite of the -length of the drama, the interest is sustained by 
skilful inventiveness aud by a naturally developed interplay of 
two parallel, but contrasted, plots. The defect, however, is 
that the subsidiary plot and its cbief characters tend to over- 
sbadow the main plot and its hero and heroine. This happens 
partly on account of the important part played by the daring 
and resourceful Makaranda, by whose side the Jove-sick and 
melodramatic Madhava pales into the conventional hero, and 
partly by the extremely arresting character of the shrewd and 
lively Madayantikad, who similarly surpasses Malati, the shy 
and hesitating official heroine. The action also, notwithstanding 
a series of exciting incidents, suffers as a whole from a vital 
weakness in the central conception. Kamandaki, with her kindly 
scheming, is undoubtedly meant to hold the kev-position in the 
drama (the Karya-vidhina, as Kalahamsa says), far greater 
than the rôle of Friar Laurence in the Romeo and Juliet, or of 
the Parivrajika in Mdlavikagnimitra; but the action of the 
drama is made to depend more on a series of accidents than on 
her clever diplomacy. It is true that she takes the fullest 
advantage of lucky occurrences, but too many important events 
happen by pure accident to further her design. The nger- 
episode, which leads to the love of Makaranda and Madayantika, 
is a veritable godsend to Kamandaki, while Malati, twice on 
the verge of death, is saved by the merest chance, as the drama- 
tist himself admits in v. 28. The incidents are, of course, 
dramatically justified, and the element of chance cannot be 
entirely ruled out of a drama, as out of life, but their convenient 
frequency demands too much from credulity. They are consis- 
tent perhaps with the supernatural atmosphere, in which 
uhcanny things might happen; but they leave the general 
impression that the play moves in an unreal world of folk-tale, 
in which tigers run wild in the streets, ghosts squeak in ceme- 
teries, Kapalikas perform gruesome rites unhindered, maidens 
are abducted with murderous intent, and people adept in 
occult sciences fly through the air with both good and bad 
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purposes,—but all miraculously resolved into a final harmonious 
effect ! 

The lack of a sense of proportion is also seen in prolonging 
the play even after it naturally ends with act viii, in which the 
king moved by the valour of Madhava and Makaranda, is disposed 
to pardon them and acknowledge the marriage. The episodes 
of the two abductions of Malati hardly arise out of the story, 
but they are added to satisfy the sensational craving for the 
terrible and the gruesome, and to fill the whole ofactixand a part 
of act x with the grief and lamentation of the hapless Madhava, 
separated from his beloved, iu the approved manner of a man 
in Viraha. It may be said that the first abduction is meant to 
establish a parallelism by showing that Madhava is no less heroic 
than his friend in the rescue of his own beloved, and that the 
second abduction by Kapalakundala is a natural act of revenge 
for the slaying ot Aghoraghanta; but these purposes need not 
have been realised by clumsy appendages, involving fortuitous 
coincidences, by the introduction of terrible scenes, which are 
too unreal to inspire real terror, as well as by an unnecessary 
display of poetic sentimentality, modelled obviously on the 
madness of Puriravas in Kalidisa’s drama. 

It is clear that, however lively, interesting and original the 
plot-construction of the play is, it lacks restraint, consistency 
and inevitableness. But a still greater defect lies in Bhava- 
bhiti’s tendency to over-emphasise and his inability to stop at 
the right moment, seen in a damaging degree in the bighly 
poetical, but unhindered, sentimental passages. In his attempt 
to evoke tragic pathos, Bhavabhiti, with his unhumorous 
disposition, makes his hero faint too often, and this happens 
even at a time when he should rush to save his friend’s life. in 
danger. ‘The love-agony frequently becomes prolonged, unmanly 
and unconvincing. The exuberant descriptive and emotional 
stanzas and elaborate prose speeches,’ the high-sounding phrases 


) E.g., the long Prakrit passages in acts iii and vii, the description of the cremation- 
ground at night in act v, and the forest scene in act ix. 
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and lengthy compounds (albeit not so formidable as they look) 
had perhaps a special relish, as much for the poet as for his 
audience. Some of the passages are highly poetical and pic- 
turesque ; but they indicate an expansiveness and lack of modera- 
tion, which are fatal to dramatic movement and propriety ; and the 
fact that some of these stanzas are repeated in the other two 
plays gives the impression that the poet had them ready-made 
to be utilised whenever an opportunity presents itself. Much 
of the talk of love and grief, therefore, becomes unreal and tends 
to overwhelm action and characterisation. 

Nevertheless, the Mdlati-madhava possesses, in many res- 
pects, a unique interest in the history of the Sanskrit drama, 
not only as an attractive picture of certain aspects of middle-class 
life, but also because of its genuine poetic quality. It is really an 
interesting story cast in a loose dramatic form, rather than an 
accomplished drama, but inventiveness and movement are not 
wanting. There is little individuality in its chief hero and 
heroine, who are typically sentimental lovers, making a lot 
of fuss about themselves, but Makaranda and Madayantika, as 
well as Kamandaki, show that the author’s power of characterisa- 
tion is not of a mean order. There is indeed a great deal of 
melodrama, of which it is difficult for a romantic play to steer 
clear entirely, but which often mars its pathetic and dramatic 
effect; and the gratuitous introduction of supernatural and 
horrible scenes may be pertinently questioned. It must, however, 
he admitted that there is a great deal of real poetry and passion in 
Bhavabhiti’s picture of youthful love, which reaches its most 
mature and mellow expression in his Uttara-rama-carita. If the 
Malati-madhava is one of his earliest works,’ the faults are 
those of youth and inexperience; but Bhavabhiti, even in 
this sentimental play, is far more serious than most light- 
hearted Sanskrit poets, and the intense poetic quality of his 


1 The Mahdvira-carita is often taken to be Bhavabhiti’s earliest work, but it is 
difficult to dogmatiese on the question of its priority to the Mélati-ma@dhava. The 
Uttara-carita is unquestionably the most mature work, as the poet himself indicates, 
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erotic stanzas, with their music,’ colouring and fervour, 
relieves their banality. ‘The picture of Malati, tossed between 
love and duty and reluctantly yielding to a stolen marriage, 
or the description of the first dawning of the passion in 
Madhava and its effect on bis youthful mind, is in the best 
manner of the poet and is much superior to what one finds 
normally in Sanskrit sentimental literature. The key-note of 
this weird but passionate love-story is perbaps given in the 
works of Makaranda (i. 17) when he says that the potent will of 
love wanders unobstructed in this world, youth is susceptible, 
and every sweet and charming thing shakes off the firmness of 
the mind. It is a study of the poetic possibilities of the 
undisciplined passion of youth ; but no other Sanskrit poet, well 
versed as he is in the delineation of such sentiment, has been 
able to present it with finer charm and more genuine emotional 
inflatus. 

If the Méalati-ma@dhava is defective in plot-construction, 
much improvement is seen in this respect in the Mahavira-carita, 
which reveals a clearer conception of dramatic technique and 


1 Tn this play Bhavabhiti employs a large number of metres, about twenty-five, with 
considerable skill, including rarer metres like Dandaka (v.23; fifty-four syllables in each 
foot), Nardatakea (v. 31, ix. 18) and Aparavaktra (ix. 23), The Sloka is not frequent (occurring 
about 14 times), but other chief metres, in their order of frequency, are Vasantatilaka, 
Sardilavikridita, Sikharini, Malini, Mandékranté and Harini, the shorter metres being 
generally ured for softer sentiments and the longer for the heroic and the awe-inspiring. 
There are eleven Arys, to which Kālidāsa also shows partiality. In the Mahavira-carita 
Bhavabhiiti uses twenty different metres, in which the Sloka appears in about one-third of 
the tetal number of stanzas, the Sardilavikridita, Vaaantatilaka, Sikharini, Sragdhara, 
Mandakrainta and Upajati coming next in order of frequency; the only unusual metre is 
Malyabharé found in a single stanze, while the Aryd occurs only thrice. The 
Uitara-carita has the same metres as above, but here the Sloka easily leads and the 
Sikbarinf comes next to it, after which comes the Vasantatilaka aud Sardilavikridita, 
while the Sragdharé, Drutavilambita and Mafiubhagini are sporadic here, as ia Mélati. 
It is noteworthy that there is not a single Prakrit verse in all the three plays, Bhavablviti’e 
Prakrit in prose passages, wilh their long compounds (which remind one of Vakpatirdia’s 
laboured verse}, ia obviously influenced by Sauskrit usage, but it is sparingly employed in the 
Mahavira, His vocabulary, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, bas a tendency to prolixity, but it 
is extensive and ganerally adequate, while hia poetic style is fully consistent with his poetical 
imagery and feeling. 
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workmanship, even if it is feebler in characterisation and in the 
literary quality of its poetical stanzas. It dramatises in seven 
acts? the early history of Rama, beginning a little before his 
marriage and ending with his return from Lanka and coronation. 
The theme is found ready-made, but since the epic story is in 
the form of a narrative, containing a large number of episodes, 
incidents and characters, a mere panoramic reproduction of a 
series of pictures is hardly enough for a drama proper. The 
problem before the dramatist is not only to select such incidents 
and characters as are necessary and appropriate, but also where 
such selection is difficult, to modify and adjust them in such a 
way as to make the different units well arranged with adequate 
dramatic motive and unity of action. In making daring, but 
judicious, changes even in a well-known and accepted story, 
Bhavabhiti gives evidence not only of his boldness and power 
of ingenious invention, but also of his sense of dramatic cons- 
truction. Accordingly, the whole action is conceived as a feud 
of Ravana against Rama. The seed of dramatic conflict and 
movement is found in Ravana’s discomfiture as a suitor by the 
rejection of his messenger and by the betrothal of Sita to, Rama 
at the Svayamvara. Ravana’s desire for revenge at this insult to 
his pride and valour is further inflamed by death of Tataka, 
Subabu and other demons at the hands of Rama; and the action 
is set in motion by the deplomacy of Ravana’s valiant minister 
Malyavat, which includes the crafty instigation by him of 


1 Unfortunately, the geauineness of the last two acts, namely, the sixth and the 
seventh, and the concluding part of the filth act is not beyond question. Bhavabbati’s 
authorship of the text up to v. 46 alone is proved by the agreement of ail manuscripts and 
printed editions; but for the rest we have (i) the Vulgate text, fonnd in most North Indian 
mapuscrfpts and generally printed in most editions, (ii) the text of Subrahmanya, found 
in South Indien manuscripts, (printed in Ratnam Aiyar’s edition as such) and 
(iii) the text of Vināyak (printed in Todar Mall's ed.), which agrees with the Vulgate in 
having the same text for acts vi and vii, but differs from it, as well as from Subrahmanya’s 
text, in the portion from v. 46 to the end of that act. None of these supplementary texts 
probably represents Bhavabhiti'’s own text, which is perhaps lost, For a discussion of the 
whole question see Todar Mall’s introduction, reviewed in detail by S, K. De in 14, LIX, 
1930, pp. 13-18, 
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Paragurama and the despatch of Strpanakha in the clever dis- 
guise of the nurse Manthara, the second episode ingeniously 
exonerating Kaikeyi and supplying a motive for Sirpanakha’s 
later conduct. The first scheme fails, the second succeeds, after 
which the abduction of Sit& becomes easy. In order to frustrate 
Rama’s efforts, there is then the intrigue of Malyavat with 
Valin, which serves the twofold purpose of exculpating the 
dubious conduct of Rama and avoiding the unseemly fraternal 
quarrel between Vālin and Sugriva. But Valin dies; and on 
the failure of diplomacy, nothing remains but the use of force, 
leading to the denouement of Ravana’s defeat and death, rescue 
of Sita and coronation of Rama. The changes, therefore, in the 
original story are many, but they are justified by the necessity of 
evolving a well-knit and consistent plot ; and the action is deve- 
loped mainly on the basis of a conflict between strategy and 
straightforwardness. Whatever may be said about its adequacy, 
the attempt to motivate the episodes shows considerable 
dramatic sense and skill. 

But the plot fails to impress us as a whole. The central 
conception of the dramatic conflict is weak. The strategy of 
Malyavat fails, not because it is met with an equally ingenious 
counter-strategy, not even because Rama has superior strength 
and resources, but because it is destined that Rama, with virtue 
in his favour, must ultimately win. On the side of villainy, 
Bhavabhiti was doubtless permitted to take as much liberty 
with the original story as he wished, but perhaps he could 
not do so with equal impunity on the side of virtue; the 
entire dramatic conflict, therefore, becomes unconvincing. 
The plot also suffers from Bhavabhati’s usual lack of restraint 
and of the sense of proportion, which is so glaring îm his 
Malati-madhava, from a greater feebleness of characterisation 
and from a heavier and more uncouth style and diction. 
As in his Uttara-carita, Rama here is human and normal, 
but he is conceived as the ideal hero of valour, nobility and 
chivalry, and the human traits of his character (as also those 
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of Sita, who is here presented as fidelity incarnate) are not made 
as appealing as they are in Bhavabhiti’s more mature play. 
Malyavat is shrewd and resourceful and has a sense of better 
things, but he falls far below Canakya or Rakgasa. Paraśu- 
rama’s great prowess is balanced by his furious temper; Vālin’s 
magnanimity by his susceptibility to bad advice; Ravana’s 
qualities of body and mind by his inclination to thoughtless 
passion ; but none of these characters rises above mediocrity, 
and there is hardly any development of character by action, 
hardly any fine colouring or diversity of shading. Bhavabhati also 
appears to be less successful in the heroic than in the softer 
sentiments ; it is a kind of flaunting, but really meek and book- 
ish, heroism that he paints even in his Rama. Moreover, 
action is often substituted by narration of events in Jong and 
tedious speeches. The Bharata-episode at the end of act iv and 
the scene between Valin and Sugriva are indeed ably executed, 
but Malyavat’s self-revelation is carried to an unnecessary and 
tiresome length. Like the lamentation of Madhava, spread over 
an act and a half, the wordy warfare between Parasuriama, on 
the one hand, and Janaka, Dasaratha, Rama and their friends 
on the other, is dragged tediously through two acts, All such 
passages reveal the author’s multifarious knowledge and rhetori- 
cal power, but they also show a distinct desire for parade and 
tend to hamper reality and rapidity of action, as well as effective- 
ness of characterisation. In all this, Bhavabhiti may have been 
carried away by convention, but temperamentally he appears to 
be too prone to over-elaboration by means of description and 
declamation ; and even if his language in this play is often 
vigorous and adequate, it lacks his usual ease and grace. 

Even if still deficient in action, for which the theme hardly 
affords much scope, the Uttara-réma-carita shows a much greater 
command of dramatic technique and characterisation.’ It is un- 
doubtedly Bhavabhiti’s masterpiece, the product, as the poet 


! A detailed appreciative study of Bhavabhiti's dramatic art and technique will be 
found in Belyalkar's introduction to the play, pp. Ixxvi-lxxxy. 
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himself declares, of his mature genius, and has deservedly earned 
the high reputation of having equalled the dramatic masterpiece 
of Kālidāsa, It depicts in seven acts the later history of Rama 
extending from the exile of Sita to the final reunion; and 
Bhavabhiti’s literary characteristics may be studied to the best 
advantage in this work, which reaches a high level as a drama 
but which undoubtedly ranks higher for its intense poetic quality. 
Bhavabhiti derives his theme from the Ramayana, but to suit 
his dramatic purpose he does not, as in his earlier Rama-drama, 
hesitate to depart in many points from his authoritative epic 
original. The conception, for instance, of the picture-gallery 
scene, derived probably from a hint supplied by Kalidasa 
(Raghu’ xiv. 25), and of the invisible presence of Sita in 
a spirit-form during Rama’s visit to Paficavati, of Rama’s 
meeting with Vasanti and confession, the fight between Lava and 
Candraketu, the visit of Vasistha and others to Valmiki’s hermi- 
tage, and the enactment of a miniature play or masque on 
Rāma’s later history composed by Valmiki, are skilful details 
which are invented for the proper development of his dramatic 
theme, as well as for the suitable expression of his poetic powers. 
Here again, Bhavabhiti’s principal problem is not the creation 
but the adequate motivation of an already accepted story. 
While not monotonously adhering to his original, he accepts for 
his particutar dramatic purpose the epic outlines of a balf- 
mythical and half-human legend of bygone days, which had 
already taken its hold on the popular imagination by its pathos 
and poetry, but he reshapes it freely with appropriate romantic 
and poetical situations, which bring out all the ideal and drama- 
tic implications of a well known story. In taking up the theme 
of conjugal love as a form of pure, tender and spiritual affection, 
ripening into an abiding passion, Bbavabhiti must have 
realised that its beauty and charm could be best brought out by 
avoiding the uncongenial realism of contemporary life and going 
back to the poetry and idealism of olden days. It was not his 
purpose to draw the figures on his canvas on the generous and 
37--1343B 
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heroic scale of the Epic ; but he wanted to add to the ancient 
tale an intensity of human feeling, which should transform an 
old-world legend into one of everyday experience, the story of 
high ideals into one of vivid reality. 

In this drama Bhavabhiti idealises conjugal love through the 
chastening influence of sorrow, and he does this in a way which 
is unparalleled in Sanskrit, or perhaps in any literature. There 
are indeed some charming pictures of domestic happiness in 
Indian literature; but the causes, both social and religious, 
which lowered women in public estimation by depriving them 
of their early freedom and dignity, naturally hindered the evolu- 
tion of a free conjugal relation. It is conceivable that the larger 
and more heterogenous group comprising the family in ancient 
India may have also hampered its growth; for a girl left ber 
father’s home to enter the home, not of her husband, but of her 
father-in-law, and the husband is often merely one of the factors 
of the big family. Wedded love was indeed highly prized, but 
ordinary marriages were perhaps often prompted by motives of 
convenience, among which must be reckoned the necessity of 
having a son for religious purposes ; and self-choice of husband 
was almost entirely confined to the Epics, being forbidden by the 
customary Smrtis, even if permitted by the Kama-éastra. The 
Agokan edicts, though now and then didactic on family rela- 
tions, are silent on conjugal life. Buddhism brought greater 
freedom to women; but the Epics, as well as the Dharma- 
gastras, are full of utilitarian precepts—not merely priestly 
generalisations—regarding marriage, and domestic happiness is 
still summed up in the loyalty of a fruitful, patient and thrifty 
wife. Moreover, the existence of polygamy, which was perhaps 
the Dharma more of the higher classes than of the people in 
general, rendered the position of the wife difficult and sometimes 
less than real. When, like queen Dhbirini, she finds herself 
treated by her husband with scant grace and deserted for a 
younger rival, it becomes useless for her to show her temper and 
jealousy like Iravati ; she can, if she is shrewd and discreet, 
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only say pathetically na me eso maccharassa kalo (‘this is not 
for me a time for jealousy’), and all that is possible for her to 
do is to make the best of a bad job by falling back upon ber own 
sense of dignity and pride. The author of the Mrcchakatika 
discreetly keeps Carudatta’s wife in the background; on the 
very rare occasions in which she does appear, we bave just a sad 
and dignified picture, in which her gentleness and generosity 
are not feigned indeed but are apparently virtues made of helpless 
necessity. 

It is natural, therefore, that even from antiquity Indian 
opinion represents the god of love as different from the deities 
who preside over marriage and fertility. No doubt, restrictions 
placed on the physical gratification of love, except in marriage, 
are due not only to moral and social necessity, but they also 
indicate a tendency which harmonises with the biological law 
that mating is the final cause of love. But in a society where 
mating was also a religious duty and where conjugal relation was 
moulded by a peculiar social evolution, an errant tendency was 
inevitable; and many writers have not hesitated to express a 
startingly heterodox view. There are indeed genuine praises of 
the wife, but one poet, for instance, represents married life as a 
prison-house, and the usual note is that of the glorification of 
the love-union permitted by Kama-gastra. It is not difficult to 
understand a similar attitude, occasionally, on the part of the 
wife. Apart from the numberless tales of naughty and cunning 
wife’s intrigues in Sanskrit folk-tale, a more refined sentiment 
is expressed by one woman-poet who is impatient with the perfect 
spouse, who has all the virtues of a stage-hero, but none of a 
lover, which alone can make her happiness perfect. Free and 
continuous courtship is thus recognised as a stimulus of per- 
manent love. Married love can remain unspoiled by time and 
familiarity and retain its romance and beauty only where there 
is enough of that idealism which can make such continuous 
courtship possible and redeem it from the debasing contact of 
the littleness of life’s daily experience. In such a discouraging 
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atmosphere, where the tendency to take the marriage-vow 
lightly was not uncommon, Bhavabhiti had the courage to 
represent conjugal love as a serious and abiding human passion, 
as a blend of sex-feeling, parent-feeling and comradeship, or as 
expressed in the words of the wise Kamandaki(vi.18) ‘‘ Know, 
my dear children, that to a wife her husband and to a husband 
his lawful wife, are, each to each, the dearest of friends, the 
sum-toial of relationships, the completeness of desire, the perfec- 
tion of treasures, even life itself.’ The implications, both real 
and ideal, of such love, are best brought out, in the idea of our 
poet, not by an invented plot, nor by a story based on the narrow 
realism of actual life, but by the idealism, pathos and poetry of an 
intensely human legend of the past, round which a hundred 
romantic associations have already gathered. 

Bhavabhuti’s Rama and Sita are from the beginning man 
and woman of more strenuous and deeper experience than 
Dusyanta and his woodland love. In the opening act, which has 
been praised so often and which strikes the keynote of the drama, 
the newly crowned king of Ayodhya with his beloved spouse 
and his ever faithful brother is looking over pictures which recall 
the dear memory of their past sorrow. This scene, which is 
made the occasion for the tender and deep attachment of Rama 
and Sita to show itself, also heightens by contrast the grief of 
separation which immediately follows. There is a fine note of 
tragic irony not only in Rama's assurance that such a separation 
as they had suffered would never happen again, in Laksmana’s 
inadvertent allusion to the fire-ordeal and Rama’s instant declara- 
tion of his disbelief in baseless rumours, but also in Sita’s 
passionate clinging to the memories of past joy and sorrow on the 
verge of a still more cruel fate. The blow comes just at a 
moment when the tired, timid and confiding Sita falls asleep 
on the arms of her husband, who is lost in his own thoughts of 
love. When the cup of happiness, full to the brim, was raised 
to his lips it was dashed off from Rama’s hand; and one can 
understand the sentimental breakdown which immediately follows 
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in the conflict between his love and his stern sense of kingly 
duty. With the responsibilities of the state newly laid on his 
shoulders, Rāma is perhaps more self-exacting than is right or 
just to himself and his beloved; but having abandoned the 
faithful and dear wife, who was his constant companion ever since 
childhood, his suffering knows no bounds. Both his royal and 
personal pride is deeply wounded by the thought that such an 
unthinkable stain should attach to the purity of his great love and 
to the purity of the royal name he bears. 

The scene of the next two acts is Jaid in the old familiar 
surroundings of Dandaka and Pajficavati, which Rama revisits. 
Twelve years have elapsed ; his grief has mellowed down; but he 
is still loyal and devoted to the memory of his banished wife. The 
sorrow, which has become deep-seated, is made alive with the 
recollection of their early experience of married love in these 
forests, where even in exile they had been happy. The situation 
is dramatically heightened by making the pale, sorrowing but 
resigned Sita appear in a spirit-form, unseen by mortals, and 
become an unwilling, but happy, listener to the confessions which 
ber husband makes unknowingly to Vasanti of his great love and 
fidelity. Sit&’s resentment is real and reasonable, and she is still 
mystified as to why Rama abandoned her. She comes on the 
scene with despair and resignation in her heart, but it is not for 
her to sit in judgment on his conduct. She appears as the true 
woman and loving wife which she has not ceased to be, and is 
willing to be convinced. Unknown to each other, the recon- 
ciliation of hearts is now complete; and with an admirable 
delicacy of touch the dramatist describes her gradual, but 
generous, surrender to the proof that, though harsh, he deeply 
loves her and has suffered no less. When Vasanti, who cannot 
yet take kindly to Rama, reproves him on his heartless act to 
his wife in a half-finished, but bitter, speech (iii. 26) and 
denounces him in her righteous wrath, her pitiless words 
aggravate his grief; but the unseen Sita, with a characteristic 
want of logic but with the true instinct of a loving heart, 
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now defends her husband and resents all disparagement from 
outside. The denouement of reunion is only a logical develop- 
ment of this scene; and the recognition scene in act iv in which 
Bhavabhiati, like Kālidāsa, represents the offspring as the crown 
of wedded love, forms a natural psychological climax. By remov- 
ing the inevitable tragedy of the original story, Bhavabhiti runs 
the risk of weakening the artistic effect of his drama, but the 
denouement of happy ending is not here a mere observance of 
convention, brought about in a forced way. It is naturally 
developed by rehandling the entire theme and creating new 
situations, and no other conclusion is possible from the poet’s 
skilful readjustment of motives and incidents. It is a drama in 
which the tragic climax occurs, with the sorrow and separation, 
at the beginning ; and it requires a considerable mastery of the 
dramatic art to convert it from a real tragedy into a real comedy 
of happiness and reunion. It cannot be said that Bhavabhiti 
does not succeed. 

Bhavabhiti praises himself for his ‘‘ mastery of speech”? 
and claims merit for felicity and richness of expression as 
well as for depth of meaning; and the praise that he arrogates 
for himself is not undeserved. The qualities in which he excels 
are his power of vivid and often rugged, or even grotesque, 
description, the nobility and earnestness of his conception, a 
genuine emotional tone, and a love for all that is deep and poig- 
nant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, in life and nature. 
Contrasted with Kalidasa, however, he lacks polish and fastidious 
technical finish but, as we have already said, his tendency was 
not towards the ornate and the finical but towards the grotesque 
and the rugged, not towards reserve but towards abandon. This 
would explain, to a certain extent, why his so-called dramas are 
in reality dramatic poems, and his plot is, at least in his earlier 
plays, a string of incidents or pictures without any real unity. 
Bhavabhati cannot write in the lighter vein, but takes his subject 
too seriously ; he has no humour, but enough of dramatic irony ; 
he can hardly attain perfect artistic aloofness, but too often 
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merges himself in his subject ; he bas more feeling than real 
poetry. 

His Uttara-rama-carita shows indeed considerable dramatic 
skill, but it appeals more as an exceedingly human story of love 
and suffering, steeped in the charm of poetry and sentiment. 
It is chiefly in this that its merit lies. The story is drawn from 
the Epic, but the picture is far more homely, far more real ; the 
emotion is far more earnest than is usual in Sanskrit love-poetry. 
Bhavabhiti is not concerned with romantic and light-hearted 
intrigues, nor does his theme, in spite of the introduction of the 
supernatural, consist of the treatment of a legendary subject, 
removed from the reality of common experience. His 
delineation of love as an emotion is finely spiritual and yet 
intensely human. His descriptions are marked by an extra- 
ordinary realism of sensation and vividness of touch. While 
preserving the essential ideality of a theme, which was cherished 
through ages as an elevated conception, he invests it with a 
higher poetical naturalness, based on the genuine emotions of 
common manhood and womanhood. In this he vies successfully 
with Kalidasa. 

It is natural, therefore, that in Indian estimation Bhavabhiti 
should rank next to Kālidāsa as a poet, if not as a dramatist. To 
be judged by this lofty standard is itself a virtual acknowledgment 
of high merit; and it is not an altogether unjust praise. Bhava- 
bhiti’s shortcomings are those of an exuberant poetic mind, lacking 
the much-desired restraint of an artist, and they are manifest on 
the surface ; but he has excellences which place him very high. 
As a dramatist he does not certainly lack power, but perhaps he 
is not as successful as Kālidāsa, much less than Sidraka or 
Visakhadatta. His tendency to exaggerate, to strain deliberdtely 
after effect and accumulate series of them, to indulge in senti- 
mental prolixity, to take things too earnestly and identify himself 
with them, are faults which are fata] to a good dramatist. His 
lack of humour, which is partially responsible for these aberra- 
tions, does not indicate a disorganised mind, but it is perhaps a 
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temperamental insufficiency, which makes his mind too elevated 
and inelastic to appreciate fully the lighter side of life and 
embrace in broad and sparkling sympathy all kinds of men and 
things. He is too profoundly interested in his characters and 
their sentiments to care for action as such. In a narrative we 
are told what occurs, in a drama we see the actual occurrence; in 
Bhavabhati’s plays, comparatively little happens, though much 
is said. And yet he does not excel in mere narrative. His 
genius is lyrical, implying a development of feeling and reflection 
at the expense of action; it is too often so in principle, even 
when it is not so in form. He cannot project himself properly 
into his characters ; he is too personal to be entirely self-effacing, 
too impetuous to be smooth and even. Bhavabhūti is indeed not 
a shadowy figure, but lives vividly in his works; he is one of the 
few charmingly egoistic poets in Sanskrit, who seldom loses 
sight of himself, but permeates his writings (even though they are 
dramas) with the flavour of a rugged but lovable personality. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that his emotions carry him away, 
often further than the limits of art. His sentiment becomes 
sentimentality, and his pathos the spectacular sensibility of the 
man of feeling rather than the poignant rush of tragic sorrow. 
He is a master of aggravated pathos rather than of heroic agony. 
He does not condense a world of emotion in one terse pregnant 
phrase of concentrated passion, but dilutes the strength of the 
poetic nucleus by diffusing it into graceful and sonorous periods. 
Perhaps popular taste did not disapprove of such naked wallowing 
in the pathetic ; and very few Sanskrit poets, in accordance with 
the accepted theory of sentiment, would resist the opportunity of 
a free outpouring in sentimental verse and prose. But these are 
not ‘mere concessions to the groundlings, nor is theory not 
emphatic in the sound view that sentiments should be suggested 
rather than expressed. ‘The unauthorised practice of wordy 
emphasis springs rather from an excess of sensibility inherent in 
Bhavabbiti’s poetic imagination, which is never tired by un- 
chartered freedom, Leaving aside his Madhava, even his Rama’s 
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prolonged lamentations, tears and faintings, however poetic, 
are overdone and become undignified, 

There can be no denying these facts, which are obvious even 
to a superficial reader of Bhavabhiti's plays. Bhavabhiti is 
fortunate in having good editors and apologists,—the kindred 
spirits for whom he cried in his life-time ; but his merits are also 
too obvious to require a justification of his demerits. It is not of 
much consequence if his dramas, judged by a strict standard, are 
really dramatic poems; it is the type in which Bhavabhiti 
excels, and he should be judged by what he actually aims at 
and achieves. Other dramatists may exhibit a greater 
degree of some characteristic quality, but it is scarcely too 
much to say that none among the successors of Kalidasa 
surpasses Bhavabhiti in pure poetry. It is not necessary to 
prove it by quoting instances of his mastery of poetical imagery, 
thought and expression in every variety of melting modulation or 
sounding pom»; the spirit of poetry, quite indefinable but easily 
perceivable, pervades all his writings in their theme and treat- 
ment, and more especially, in the charming series of lyric 
stanzas which Bhavabhiti alone could write. If he isa poet of 
human passion, having a strong perception of the nobility of 
human character and its deeply felt impulses and emotions, he 
is no less a lover of the overwhelming grandeur of nature, 
enthroned in the solitude of dense forests, sounding cataracts and 
lofty mountains. It is not often that his passionate humanism 
and naturalism yield to mere academicism. If he expresses his 
sensations with a painful and disturbing intensity’ and often 


1 Inhis description of primal sensations Bhavabliiti is as often direct as he is uncouth, 
but terribly appropriate, in his selection of words. The werd gravan, for instance, in his 
famous line, describing Rama’s poignant sorrow (Uttara i. 23), is not dainty like 
Kalidaésa’s upala, but it cannot be substituted fora weaker word. His jagged description 
of the Dandaka forest, though often bizarre and even grotesque, can be contrasted in this 
respect to the refined charm of Kalidaisa’s pictures of nature. Bhavabhili is one of the 
few Sanskrit poets who cin describe @ sensation in its intense vividness, without investing 
it with an ideal glamour or domesticating it. Witness, for instance bis description of 
the sensation of touch in Uttara’ i. 35, Malati® vi. 12 and Mahazira® ii. 22. He is not gross 
nor sensual, but it is not correct to say that his ideas and objects are spiritually rarefied; on the 
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strays into the rugged and the formless (or, shall we say, evolves 
his own form of art and expression?), he thereby drinks deep at 
the very fountain of life ; he realises the man’s joy, even if he loses 
the artist’s serenity. His unevenness and inequality, even his 
verbosity and slovenliness, are thus explicable. Bhavabbiti 
suffers from the excess of his qualities, but the qualities are 
those of a great, but powerfully sensitive, poetic mind. His 
contemporaries called him Srikantha ‘Divine Throat”, perhaps 
in homage to his divine music; but since it is alsothe name of 
the rugged and powerful deity, who swallowed poison in lieu of 
nectar, the epithet is justified by Bhavabhiti’s mastery of 
overmastering passion, by his nervous energy and terrible 
sincerity, which scorn mere polish and finish, but speak, with 
palpitating warmth, of things lying at the very core of his being. 


g. Yasovarman, Mayuraja and Others 


The Mallikd-maruta,’ a Prakarana in ten acts, wasat one 
time ascribed to Dandin, but it is now known to be the work of 
Uddandin or Uddandanatha, who was patronised by the Zamorin 
Manavikrama of Calicut (Kukkutakroda) at about the middle of 
the 17th century. A poor imitation of Maālatī-mādhara, it 
describes the love of Mallika, daughter of a Vidyadhara king, 
and Maruta, a Kuntala prince, with the subsidiary episode of the 
love of his friend Kalakantha and her maid Ramayantika; it has 
also a female magician Mandakini two escapes from mad 
elephants and two abductions. To Bana is sometimes attributed 
a drama of little merit, entitled Parvati-parinaya? in five acts, 


contrary, the touch of sensuousness js too warmly conspicios to be ignored. The comparison 
with tbe sublimely academic Milton and the coldly polished Thomas Gray, suggested by 
Lenman, is barely justifiable. 

1 Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, with comm. of Ratganaths, Calcutta 1878. See 
Pischel, introd. to Sragdra-tilaka, p.10; S. Kuppusvami, Descript. Cat. Madras “ovt. 
Orient. Library, vol. xxi, Madras 1918, Nn. 12580. 

1 Printed many times, e.g. by M. R. Telang, NSP, Bombay 1892, 1911; hy T. R. 
Ratnam Aiyar, Madras 1898; by R. V. Krishnamachariar, Sri-Vani-Vilfisa Press, Srirangam, 
1906; by R. Schmidt, Leipzig 1917. For bibliography, see Sten Konow, p. 105, note. On the 
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which has a theme similar to (or, one might say, whichis an 
undramatic dramatisation of) that of the Kumdra-sambhava; but 
it is really the work of a comparatively modern Abhinava Bana, 
named Vamana Bhatta Bana, who was a court-poet of the Reddi 
prince Vema of Kondvidu at the end of the 14th and the begin 
ning of the 15th century, and who also wrote a small but highly 
erotic Bhana entitled Srùgāra-bhūşana.! Of the lost drama, 
Mukuta-taditaka, cited and ascribed to Bana by Bhoja in his 
Srigara-prakasa and by Candapala in his commentary on the 
Nala-campù,? nothing is known, except that the drama apparently 
dealt with the Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s fight with 
Duryodhana. Another drama, called Sarada-candrika, by Bana is 
known only by Saradaitanaya’s reference in his Bhavaprakasa.* 
Yasgovarman, king of Kanyakubja, who is mentioned by 
Kahlana as a patron of Bhavabhiti and Vakpatiraja, was the 
author of a lost Nataka, entitled Ramabhyudaya, which is 
cited by Anandavardhana,’ and which, according to Sarada- 


work and the author, see K. T. Telang in 7A, IIT, 1874, p. 2191; K. Glaser, Uber Bana's 
Parvatiparinaya-nataka, SW A 1883 (reprint, Wien 1883), gives the text in Roman, as in 
Bombay, ed., but badly edited; R. Schmidt in I4, XXXV, 1906, p. 2151. 

1 Ed. Sivada and Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896, 1910. 

2 Gee S. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 282. 

3 Keith, SD, p. 182, note 3. 

+ Ed. Gaekwad's Orient. Ser., p. 252: It ia surmised that the plot of this play refer. 
red to Bana’s story of Candrapida’s death and revival. In this connexion it is notewortby that 
commenting on anerotic stanza, ascribel to Bana, Ksemendra io his Aucitya-vicdra® (ad, 
él. 14), thinks that the stanza in question describes the Viraha of Kādambarīi; but is does 
not occur in Bāņa’'s romance. Considering the fect that Bans never lived to finish bis 
romance, it is very unlikely that he wrote either a dramatic or metrical version of the story, 
especially because the revival of Candrapida is not an item in Bana's portion of the romance. 
A large number of verses, untraceable in Bana’s known works, are cited in the anthologies 
(see Thomas, Avs, pp. 55-59): but no safe conclusion is possible from them regarding bis 
authorship of other works; and some of the stanzas might belong to Abbinava Banas of 
later times. 

& Dhvanyaloka, ed. NSP, Bombay 1911, pp. 183, 148 (name of the author given by 
Abhinavagupta). The play ie also cited inthe Dasaripaka ed. NSP, Bombay 1917), i. 46; 
in the Na@tyadarpana (ed. Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1929), pp. 45, 56, 72-91, 95, 
109, 116, 144, 158 {the references are to different acts); in Nétaka-lakgana-ratna-kosa (ed., 
M. Dillon, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933), pp. 83, 130,as well as in Bhoja’s Sràgāra* (BSOS, IV, 
1926, p. 282). 
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tanaya, consisted of six acts. Some of the large number of 
quotations found under Yasgovarman’s name in the anthological 
and rhetorical literature? probably belonged to this drama, 
which presumably dealt with the entire Ramayana story.” 

Of Mayuraja, author of another lost Rama-drama, named 
Udattu-raghata, we have no information ; but his work is cited 
five times in the Dasariipaka * and is known earlier to Abhinava- 
gupta ‘and Kuntaka.’ One of the eulogistic verses of Raja- 
gekhara, given in the Sukti-muktavali of Jahlana (iv. 82),° speaks 
of Mayurija as a Kalacuri poet, but since our knowledge of the 
Kalacuri dynasty of this period is meagre, the poet, if he was a 
Kalacuri prince, cannot be identified. 

Anangaharsa Matraraja,’ son of king Narendravardhana, is 
more fortunate in the fact that his drama, T@pasa-vatsaraja-carita,* 
has survived in a unique Śāradā manuscript. Nothing is known 
of him, but his work offers in six acts a variation of the theme of 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta by making Udayana, king of Vatsa, turn 
inio an almost demented ascetic out of grief for his queen's 
alleged death, while Yaugandharayana succeeds by a ruse to 
marry the king to Padmavati who is enamoured of Udayana 
from a portrait. The reunion with Vasavadatta, who also turns 


1 fee Thomas, Krs, pp. 75-76, and references cited therein. 

2 For aconjectural summary of the plot of this play from later citations, see R. 
Ramamurthi in Jour. Orient. Research, Madras, IIL, 1929, pp. 268-72. 

3 ji, 58; iii, 3, 24 (with name of the author); iv. 13, 28. 

4 In his commentary on Bharata, ch. xix. 

5 Hd. 8. K. De, Calcutta 1928, pp. 225, 244 (author's name not given). 

6 Two of Mayuraja’s verses are salso quoted in this anthology (90. 10; 92.5). The 

NGfya-daipara aleo qucles this work thrice ipp. €6, 116,194) without the name of the author. 

The Kulapatyatka, cited several time in the Nadtaka-ratna-kofa, probably refers to an act of 
this drama in which the abduction of Sité occurs. It appears from these and other citations 
thet Mayuréja made certain modifications in the origirol Ramayana story by making 
Laksmana pursue the golden deerand Rams follow him later, and by eliminating, after 
Bhavabl ati, the element of treachery in the slaying of Valin. 

7 There is no authority for identifying him with Măyurāja; see S.K. Dein JRAS, 
1924, p. 664. 

8€ Ed. Yadugiri Yatiraja, Bangalore 1928, from the Berlin manuscript of the play 
Weber, No. 2166, which is described and quoted by Hultzsch in Nachrichten d. Géttingtschen 
Gesselschaft, 1886, p. 2241. 
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into a Parivrajika, occurs at Prayaga at a melodramatic moment 
when the king and Vasavadatta, both tired of life, are about to 
commit suicide. The play has some real poetry and pathos, with 
a great deal of lamentation in elegant and touching verses, 
clearly after Vikramorvasiya ; but there is hardly any action or 
any convincing characterisation. The work is known to 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, ' as well as to Kuntaka, ? 
and there can be no doubt that it belongs to a period earlier than 
the middle of the 9th centnry. ° 

Both Abhinavagupta * and Kuntaka mention and quote from 
a large number of lost dramas, which are of unknown date and 
mostly of unknown authorship, but which, being cited by them, 
presumably belongs to this period. They are: Chalita-rama, 
Krtydravana, Mayd-puspaka (all three Rama-dramas), Pratima- 
niruddha (ascribed by Ndatya-darpana io Vasunaga, son of 
Bhimadeva), Pandavananda,—all Natakas, and a Prakarna called 
Puspa-disitaka (or °bhisitaka).* To this list may be added the 
following plays mentioned by Abhinavagupta alone Pratijia- 


In his Locana and his commentary cn Bharata Anandevardhana quotes anonymously 
(p. 181) utkampini bhay’ from ini 16. Also cited by Bhoja in Sragara°. The quotations 
are fully traced in the edition mentioned above. 

2 Kuctake qutes, wittout naming the author, from acts ii (pp. 151-62), jii-iv (pp. 229- 
30). ‘The play is also citee exter sively inthe NGlya darpara, pp. £0, 24, 48, 66, 67, 100, 106, 
107. 

3 A Manorama-vatsaraja by Bhimata is aiso cited in the Naiya-darpana (p. 144). We 
know that Manoramaé is a bandmaid of Priyadaréika in Harga’s drama; does this play deal 
with another amour of Udayana withher? Another work of Bhimata, named Srapenc- 
daganana, is menlicned by Bhoja and Raaéekhara, tbe latter describing Bhimate as Kalifijara- 
pati and author of five plays; see Sten Konow, p. 87, Keitb, SD, p. 239. He may or may not 
be identical with Bhima, author of Prattjad-canakya. The Vina-vadsavadatta (ed. Koppusvami 
Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, Madras 1931), which is an incomplete anonymous play breaking 
off at the beginoirg of the fourth act, reeembles the Bhisa plays, and appears to be ‘another 
version of tke Pratsjfa* theme, in which ibe ruse of elephant, imprisonment of Udayana and 
mosic-lesson cn the Vina to Vasavadatté are utilised as important incidents. It is suggested 
that this ploy is identical with the lost Unmdda-vdsaradatta of Saktibhadra, but this is of 

course an unsupported conjecture. 

4 In his commentary op Bharate. 

5 All these works are citedin the Daesoripaka (excepling Mayépuspaka) and in the 
Nétya-darpana. 
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canakya (ascribed to Bhima),! two lyrical or musical plays, named 
respectively Cadaémani and Gunamala, (both Dombika), as well as 
Vevi-candragupta and Abhisadrikd-vaficitaka (both Natakas) which 
we have already mentioned. The Dasaripaka adds another play 
of unknown authorship, named Tarangadatta,* probably a 
Prakarana, which has a courtesan as a heroine and which was 
apparently modelled on Sidraka’s play. The Natya-darpana 
which cites most of these works, further mentions another play, 
which probably belongs to the 9th century, namely, a Prakarana, 
called Citrotpalalambitaka, assigned to Amatya Sankuka, 
apparently the Sankuka who belonged to the time of Ajitapida 
of Kashmir. * The meagre citations do not, unfortunately, give 
us an adequate idea of these unrecovered plays, but their popu- 
larity is indicated by the large number of references in drama- 
turgic treatises. Some information, however, is available about 
the plot of the oft-quoted Puspa-disitaka, mentioned above, from 
the accounts given by Kuntaka and by the authors of the Natya- 
darpana.t’ A Prakarana in six acts, it had for its theme the love- 
story of a merchant Samudradatta and Nandayanti, which involved 
their secret marriage, opposition from Samudradatta’s father 
Sagaradatta, her pregnancy, suspicion of her chastity, and the final 
reunion of the lovers by means of a ring of recognition and by the 
identification of the constellation under which their child was born. 

The Aégcarya-cudimani of Saktibhadra ° is claimed to be the 
oldest South Indian play (the author having declared in the 


1 See R. Ramamurthi in Jour. Orient. Research, 11], 1929, pp. 80-89. It appears to 
have been written to emulate Vidskhadatta’s work. 

2 Also quoted by Bhoja and Saradatanaya. 

3 The Natya-darpona also cites a Abhinava-raghava of Keiraevamin, pupil of 
Bhatienduraija, who wee Al binavagupta’s Guru ; but this work «bviously belongs to the end 
of the 10th century. 

4 Bee pp. 226, 296, 243. See R. Ramamurthy in JOR, Madras, IV, 1980, pp. 78-81. 

5 Ed. C. Sankeraraja Bastri, with introd. by Kuppusvami Sastri, Balamanorama 
Press, Madras 1926; Eng. tre. by the same editor, 1927 separately. It has been claimed that 
the Abhigeke and the Pratima were elso written by Saktibhadra, and that the Unmdda- 
vasevadatia, mentioned by Saktibbadra himself as another work of bis, isthe same work 
asthe Pratijf#a.-°! But these suggestions lack proof. 
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Prologue that he belonged to Daksinapatha), and is assigned, not 
on very adequate grounds, to the 9th century. It dramatises, in 
seven acts, the story of the Ramayana, and betrays knowledge 
of Bhavabhiti’s plays. Although it contains some fine stanzas 
and good prose, itis poorly executed as a drama, and there is 
nothing remarkable in it except the pretty device, from which the 
play takes its name, of the magic crest-jewel of Sita as a token 
of recognition. The first two acts deal with the Sirpanakha episode 
in the forest as one of the motives of the feud; the third and 
fourth, with Sité’s abduction by Ravana approching in the magic 
disguise of Rama; the fifth, with Ravana’s love-making to Sita 
interrupted by Mandodari; the sixth, with the embassy of 
Hanūmat who presents to Sita the miraculous ring of Rama for 
recognition, and returns with the marvellous crest-jewel of Sita 
asa token; and the last act winds up with the fire-ordeal. The 
incident of the crest-jewel and magic-ring, which is mentioned 
for the first time in act iii and utilised in act vi, is of course 
suggested by Valmiki’s Cidimani and Anguliyaka, but it is 
employed as a mere device and is neither the central motive nor 
a dramatically effective idea. The play contains some fine 
verses, but it is really a series of narrative episodes, with some 
inventiveness (as for instance, Ravana’s disguise as Rama, but it 
is perhaps suggested by Bhavabhiti’s Stirpanakha disguised as 
Manthara), and with a slight dramatic unity of action, derived 
from Bhavabhiti’s idea of a central. feud between Ravana and 
Rama. 


CHAPTER YI 


THE LATER DECADENT POETRY AND PROSE 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


As a term of popular criticism, the epithet ‘decadent’ would 
at first sight appear too vague and facile to be applied to a litera- 
ture which extends over several centuries and comprises abun- 
dance and variety of talent and effort ; but when we consider the 
strange combination of elaborate pains and insufficient accomplish- 
ment, of interminable prolixity and endless dreariness, characteris- 
ing the poetical and dramatic literature which was produced from 
the 10th century onwards, the appropriateness of the description 
will be obvious. It is true that no strict theory of evolution is 
applicable to literature, and that occasional burst of individual 
excellence upsets all complaceat labelling; but there can be no 
doubt that in the period we are considering the truly creative 
epoch of Sanskrit literature had exhausted itself; and there was 
no ability to rise to a new form of art, no turning point, nor any 
return to the earlier manner of the great poets. The entire lite- 
rature was imitative and reproductive ; and even if some brilliant 
flashes are perceptible here and there, the general characteristics 
are so even and uniform that there is hardly any breach of conti- 
nuity in its monotonously long course of history, The poets of 
the period suggest facility rather than inspiration, subtlety rather 
than judgment, immense and varied learning rather than vigour 
and versatility of spontaneous power. With all their inherited 
affluence and inborn talent for elaborate composition, the 
greatest of them is scarcely a poet at all, but a consummate versi- 
fier, who sums up all the traditions of poetic art that can be 
learned by a clever artisan. If there is no innovation, there is 
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also no adaptability of old-world art to new-world usage. What 
was once living and organic becomes mechanical and fossilised. 
All this means not progress, but decided decline, or at least 
stagnation, in which the shallow streams of poetic fancy move 
sluggishly within the confines of conventional matter and 
manner. 

- This is nowhere so evident in this period as in the cultiva- 
tion of the Mahakavya, the so-called great poem, which makes 
no attempt to escape from its stiff limitations, but contents itself 
with a continuation of the established tradition. The moulder of 
its form and spirit is not Kālidāsa but his stalwart successors, 
among whom Bhatti and Magha appear to have wielded the 
greatest influence. The admiration for Kalidasa is doubtless 
unfeigned, but the failure to take him as a model arose from an 
incapacity to comprehend his spirit. Bharavi had certainly 
vigour and variety, but he was, in the opinion of later genera- 
tions, entirely eclipsed by Magha, while Kumaradasa’s mediocre 
attempt to reproduce Kalidisa’s simpler method produced little 
impression. Bhatti and Magha, therefore, were preferred by 
authors of laborious talents as models of imitative literary exer- 
cises ; for here it was possible to make up by learning and rhetoric 
what was lacking in passion and poetry. On the one hand, the 
work of Bhatti became the precursor of some marvellous triumphs 
of literary ingenuity, Magha’s poem, on the other, started a long 
series of artificially sustained compositions, which seldom went 
beyond the stereotyped form, theme, manner and method, and 
included all the customary appendages and embellishments. No 
one would deny that Magha was a poet, but very few would 
assert that he was one of the greatest kind; and yet he became 
practically the sole arbiter of poetic taste to later generations. 
This was possible because the standard of verse-making, which 
he brought into vogue, confirmed the tendency to limit poetry to 
prescribed and prescribable form, to abstention as much as 
possible from what is individual and conformation to what is 
conventional. On the positive side of his excellence, Magha 

89—1348B 
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himself was indebted to this process of conscious or unconscious 
conventionalising, which he brought to its acme and which all 
his successors adored. But while Magha was a poet, not many 
of his successors were ; they had his qualities without his genius, 
his defects without the power of redeeming them. The fine 
sense of restraint and balance which we find in Kālidāsa is some- 
thing quite different from the new standard of erndite correctness 
and massive craftsmanship, in which hardly any one can be put 
above Magha, but which, up to a point, can be acquired and 
applied by Jabour and dexterity. 

The tendency to uniformity and consequent monotony is 
also perceptible, though in a less obvious degree, in the shorter 
poems of this period. Perhaps in no other sphere than that of 
erotic poetry there is greater opportunity for individual variation, 
but the convention established by Amaruand Bhartrhari is seldom 
everstepped. One comes across almost invariable touches of 
consummate elegance and occasional freshness of conception and 
execution, to which the large number of erotic stanzas quoted in 
the Anthologies bear witness; but the elegance is often the 
product of mechanical adroitness, and refined ingenuity replaces 
spontaneity of poetic inspiration. In the Stotra literature of this 
period there is perhaps greater personal element, which inspires 
more impressive devotional fervour, but in course of time this 
type of composition also becomes, like erotic poetry, decrepit and 
confined to the narrow limits of standardised topic, mood and 
phraseology. The small body, again of didactic and satiric 
writing, which presents wise and earnest reflections or mocking 
arabesques. of men and manners, has a piquancy of its own; 
but here also the earlier models are too slavishly followed, 
and the descriptions and reflections are of a too broad and obvious 
character. A new field of poetic adventure is afforded by the 
opportunities of historical themes, but the method is too favour- 
able to rhetoric not to be perilous to history. There are also a 
few Prose Kavyas, but Banabhatjta had set an example too 
dangerous for smaller men, while the Campi, as an off-shoot of 
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the Prose Kāvya, is late, secondary and incompetent. The fact 
that outside exegetical and scholastic writings this period cannot 
show much prose, and that the small amount of literary prose 
that it can show is not of much consequence, would of itself 
indicate the poverty of the literature in one of its important 
aspects. A greater interest, therefore, attaches to the prose 
story-books, which show some sense of the value of a straight- 
forward style, rare in the studied masterpieces of the Prose 
Kavya and the Campi; but the collections, though always 
amusing, are often pedestrian and sometimes unredeemingly 
gross, and they seldom pass beyond conventional assumptions to 
an original or superior vein of literature. 

It is evident that one of the outstanding features of the 
poetical literature of this period in almost all its branches is its 
extraordinary lack of originality and independence. The writers 
are undoubtedly gifted with considerable literary skill, but they 
are capable masters, as well as unfortunate victims, of a rigid 
convention. The convention believed that the general alone was 
orthodox, and that there was no room for the individual ; in 
practice, it led to a standardisation of idea and expression, of 
form and theme. On the positive side, it aimed at a well- 
informed utilisation of accumulated experience and experiment, 
at the achievement of order, regularity and correctness in accord- 
ance with fixed principles and patterns, at the establishment of a 
kind of literary etiquette regarding what to say and how to say it, 
and at the stabilising of a poetic diction as the proper uniform 
of poetry. Once we accept the scheme and the standard, there 
is much excellent writing in this period, if not much excellent 
literature. Within his limits, the author is a master of his 
craft ; if he does not betray any knowledge of other modes and 
ideals, he never stumbles in regard to his own mode and ideal, 
for which no labour is too arduous for him, no ingenuity too 
refined ; moments of greatness are rare, but there is nothing 
slipshod or slovenly and above all, he has that indescribable but 
real quality called breeding. 
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The works of the period, therefore, are based upon solid and 
extensive acquirements ; they are careful and sustained products 
of an urbane and highly cultured poetic art. ‘be poets have no 
hesitation to treat the most worn-out and commonplace subjects 
on the tenaciously conservative plan and procedure; but in the 
extraordinary command of a rich and recondite vocabulary, in 
the grace and fluency of phrasing, in the painful accuracy of 
grammatical forms, in the elaborate adjustment of sonorous 
sound and sense, in the skilled use of difficult and diverse metres, 
in the ingenuity of wielding a weighty, ornamented and complex 
diction, their achievements possess a degree of massively and 
mechanically polished efficiency which is indeed astonishing. 
The process is lower but surer; it cannot attain pinnacles nor 
plumb profundities, but it can float on a conscientious level of 
equable and pleasant accomplishment. In no other period, and 
perhaps in no other literature, we have such a large number of 
productions, ranging over many centuries, which may not have 
given us poetry of the right kind, but which are perfect triumphs 
of poetic artifice in its best and worst senses. For bulk of work, 
unfailing workmanship and general competence, it is impossible 
to ignore them entirely, but it 1s also impossible to admire them 
heartily. 

But whatever we may in our day think of it, the literature 
itself never shows any dissatisfaction with the fetters and limita- 
tions that it creates for itself, nor is its audience ever puzzled or 
repelled by them, There is always a complete agreement and 
understanding between the poets and their admirers, involving a 
perfect accommodation of the works to the standard of excellence 
demanded and the mental attitude or aptitude of their readers. 
Otherwise, the vast and contented multiplication, with only small 
variations, of the same types of composition for several centuries 
would not be intelligible. That the claims of most of these 
writers to the name of poet could be disputed probably never 
entered into their own conscience, nor into the head of their 
admiring contemporaries and imitators; but when one considers 
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the question absolutely, and not with reference to particular’ 
conditions, one cannot fail to recognise that this literature seldom 
possesses the freedom which emphasises creative imagination and 
aims at achieving anything other than what accepted tradition 
approves. The literature will never lack its fit readers, though 
few, but it will never have any wide appeal. 

For, all this means an attempt to mechanise an activity of 
the human mind which refuses to be mechanised, to reduce to 
norms and categories what can never be normal and categori- 
cal, to immobilise the mobile by throwing a bridle on the neck 
of Pegasus. That the art of poetry could be systematised, 
after the method of positive sciences, appears to have 
been one of the tacitly fundamental postulates of the system, 
of Poetics, which had sprung up in the meantime, and: 
which concerned itself chiefly with a pedagogic and practical 
exposition of the decorative devices of literary expression.» 
The belief that the explanation of the verbal arrangement 
was enough for understanding the process of poetic creation 
led naturally to the formulation of definite canons and conven: 
tions for the benefit of the aspiring poets.! The.rhetorical: 
works, therefore, taught craftsmanship rather than creation, 
a doctrine of technique rather than free exercise of the poetic? 
imagination, a respect for convention rather than individuality: 
of treatment. Sanskrit Poetics reached the rank of an inde-. 
pendent discipline at about the time when Sanskrit poetry itself, 
in the hands of less imaginative writers, was becoming 4 highly 
factitious product of verbal specialists. The Poetics naturally: 
reflected the temper and encouraged the tendency of the poetry. 
With surprising assiduity and astuteness, it analysed precedents 
and formulated prescriptions ; and in a period in which industry 
was reckoned higher than inspiration it came to have perforce’ 
an authority disproportionate to its importance. Both in theory 
and practice, therefore, we have a willing and unquestioned 


1 For a discussion of the whole question, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics as a study of, 
Aesthetic in Dacca University Studies, Vol. i, pt. 2, p. 83 f. 
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obedience to modes and models, laws and means, in accordance 
with a well defined and unalterable norm. ‘The result was, on the 
one hand, a severe restriction of poetic imagination and ex- 
pression, but, on the other, a correspondingly high proficiency 
in the attainment of mechanical exceilence. The allied dis- 
ciplines of Grammar, Lexicology, Erotics and Prosody also 
brought in their highly refined mass of rules, normatively 
defined and classified with equally fertile and elaborative 
acumen. If the poet was not an expert in the long list of 
sciences and arts prescribed for his mental equipment, he was 
at least well versed in the technical requirements and conventions 
of these studies, which were meant to instruct him in the arti- 
fices of his craft, in the adroit manufacturing of standardised 
poetry. 

That the poetry of this period should be a product of high 
cultivation, meant chiefly for a highly cultivated audience, is also 
a natural corollary of the fact that it flourished in an age in 
which scholastic cultivation of learning was becoming universal. 
In almost every branch of knowledge, in the various arts and 
sciences, the really creative age was almost finished by tlie 
10th century ; it was succeeded necessarily by a scholastic stage 
of critical elaboration, the chief work of which consisted not only 
in systematising the accumulated stock of dogmas and doctrines 
but also in making fine and subtle distinctions in matters of 
detail. It was the age of commentaries and of commentaries on 
commentaries, of manuals and manuals of manuals. All this, 
of course, meant spread of learning and intellectual activity, 
but the learning was circumscribed and unfruitful, and the 
intellectual activity dissipated itself in elaborate but 
useless refinements. Under an astonishing mass of curious 
erudition and endlessly fertile dialectic acumen, there is, 
generally speaking, very little independent thinking or cons- 
tructive ability; and the learned distinctions are in most cases 
trivial niceties which concern accidents rather than essentials. 
The different systems of speculative thought may now be 
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supposed to have well nigh run their course and attained their 
natural termination in a stage of uncreative but prolix 
scholasticism. 

In the literature of the period the scholastic tendency 
reflects itself in the portentuous employment of the intellect to 
a disproportionate finical end. With the genera} subsidence 
of the creative impulse, we have a stage of weighty and 
ingenious elaboration, made with talent, industry and 
learning, but with an cxaggerated consciousness of art. The 
influence acted in twofold ways. The range and quality 
of poetic thought and expression become, on the one 
land, extremely limited and studied in having its mechanism 
ponderously well established, and, on the other, extremely 
abundant and subtle in working out strange and unnatural 
variations. Marvellous erudition goes hand in hand with 
marvellous refining of trivialities. The lost art of an earlier 
generation is thereby not revived, nor is a new art created out 
of its ashes; but the accumulated resources become the means 
of parade and dexterity. 

We have thus a class of admirable but secondary HR 
in whom intellect and fancy become more powerful than 
sentiment and imagination, and technical skill and learning 
get the better of originality of conception and execution. They 
choose the broad and easy path of mechanical conventionality ;, 
and with ready-made words and ideas, forms and themes, it is 
not difficult to acquire impressive facility and attain respéctablé 
workmanship. But the productions become too much alike, 
being fashioned after the same pattern; their subjects have too 
littie variety, their treatment fundamentally similar, and „their 
style and diction employ the same commonplaces of words, ideas, 
epithets and conceits. In order to counteract this monotony, 
inseparable from working with rigidly similar means and 
materials, it is inevitable that there should be an oppressive and 
unnatural display of erudition and technical cleverness. The 
key-word is grace, of which there is enough, but the word 
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becomes almost synonymous with strained and strange refine- 
ments. Instead of reducing the encumbrance of ornament, 
the quest of the adorned becomes morbid and fanatical, but it 
„is too often in the lower rhetoric that bedizenment is sought. 
It is not prodigality of beauty but of ingenuity. The poet is 
always on the watch for unexpected analogies and dexterous 
turns of expression ; he cultivates astoundingly clever manipulation 
of words, their sound-effects in alliterative jingle and chiming 
assonance, the multifarious ways of splitting them up for diver- 
sity of meaning ; an idea is turned to every conceivable distortion ; 
„the most far-fetched conceits, which bear the same relation to 
beautiful ideas as play upon words bear to charming wit, are 
laboriously discovered; the most obscure recesses of learned 
or mythological allusions are ransacked. It is needless to com- 
ment on this subtle pedantry and appalling taste, which do not 
wait upon nature but try to anticipate her and thereby defeat 
themselves. The whole procedure of the decadent poetry bears an 
analogy to the methods of the scholastic pedagogue, but the 
effect is one of a conjuror’s tricks, astonishing but puerile. 

* All these excesses betoken the close of the literary age, but 
the history of Sanskrit poetry does not, curiously enough, close 
formally with the 10th century. It loses all genuine interest 
thereafter, but works continued to be produced plentifully and 
unbrokenly for several centuries. The amazing profusion of 
“production need not surprise us, nor need it prove that the 
works-are not decadent. The volubility of bad poets is a parallel 
to the prolixity of scholastic pedants. Working on well defined 
lines and with well established mechanism, it 1s possible for 
average ability and industry to multipiy the accepted patterns in 
vast number and imposing magnitude. The quantity here is, 
‘therefore, not an index to quality ; it is a kind of mass production 
on a regular scale; and it would be idle to value the products 
‘in the higher sphere of poetry. The average poetry may have 
attained a respectable level, but there is hardly any great poetry. 
The hundreds of names that range over several centuries include 
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indeed those of some poets who are not yet utterly discrowned, 
but on their brows, the laurels are thin and brittle; and it is 
difficult to say if most of them will ever recover much or any- 
thing of the great reputation which they long held. New names 
are also being constantly unearthed by the pious care of assiduous 
scholars, but it cannot be said that in their totality they add 
much of real worth to the store of Sanskrit poetry. It is 
even doubtful if most of the versifying authors who have been 
‘discovered ’ really deserve a resurrection from the limbo of 
oblivion. Amiable antiquarians who have made the attempt 
have succeeded only in keeping a few names half alive and in 
securing a limited recognition of the merits of a few others. 
Even as ‘minor’ poets they are hardly of much importance. 
A true minor poet ought to be more than a mere name and to be 
fairly readable; but few, save scholars, know more than the 
names (if so much) of these obscure scribblers of the period. 
Much of the artificial and recondite tendencies of this litera- 
ture would have been counteracted had it been popular in the 
proper sense of the term, or had real contact with life and its 
realities. But from the very beginning it was sequestered for 
the study or for cultured society, which was hardly the nourishing 
soil of human interest and intercourse. It had little, therefore, 
of the gaité de ceur, the bold and joyous popular sentiment, its 
rough good sense, its simplicity, directness and freedom ; the poetry 
was lofty, exclusive, refined and cultivated. It was composed for 
an urban and sophisticated audience, and had its own system’ of 
phraseology, its own set of ideas and conceits and its own refinement 
of emotional analysis. In course of time, its stylistic elegancies 
and sentimental subtleties must have spread down and reached the 
masses, and there is no reason to suppose that their appreciation 
was always restricted toa privileged circle. But in the less creative 
stage, the poetry bad less universality of appeal and became more 
factitious and remote. It receded further from common life and 
common realities and became almost exclusively a product of 
artificial and erudite fancy. Its environment, innate characteristics 
40—1943B 
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and conditions of growth encouraged, to its extreme limit, 
a taste which preferred the fantastic and the elaborate to the 
fervid and the spontaneous. In the cultivation of all that is odd, 
weighty and elaborate, the poet became indifferent to the natural 
graces of thought and emotion in their most simple forms, and 
his subtle and ponderous style ceased to have a really wide appeal. 

There may have been in this period a close touch between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, but there is no evidence to show 
that Prakrit poetry, at least in this period, was in any sense 
popular poetry. As a matter of fact, it was as stilted as Sans- 
krit, and was doubtless influenced by the same literary tradition. 
Even inthe preceding period, the Setu-bandha and the Gauda-vaha 
are in no way less artificially constructed than the contemporary 
Sanskrit Kavyas, while RajaSekhara’s Prakrit verse and prose in 
the present period show that they were composed by a poet and 
for an audience who were both familiar with Sanskrit models. 
The remark is also applicable, to a certain extent, to the Apa- 
bhramga poetry, which was gradually coming into prominence, 
but which never received as much literary recognition as the 
Prakrit. Being essentially derivative, neither Prakrit nor 
Apabhraméa poetry proved a solvent for the stiffness and pedantry 
of Sanskrit poetry, which, on the contrary, reacted upon them 
and made them share its artificialities. If there existed a popular 
literature, it was never adequately represented by Prakrit or 
Apabhraméa poetry, nor was its influence palpably perceptible on 
Sanskrit. Occasionally, here and there, a new trait, like the use 
of rhyme, emerges ; but even rhyme is sparingly used in Sanskrit, 
only in some Stotras and lyric stanzas. It is not until we come 
to Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda that we find the first positive instance 
of the reaction of popular literature on Sanskrit and the first 
successful attempt to rennovate the older form and substance by 
the absorption of the newer life and spirit. This was indeed not 
an isolated phenomenon, but the result apparently of a fairly 
wide-spread tendency, the importance of which cannot be exagge- 
rated. It did not, however, prove powerful and extensive enough 
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to renew and remodel entirely the declining Sanskrit poetry or 
save it from its approaching stagnation. It is curious, therefore, 
that the extreme and affected classicality of Sanskrit poetry and 
drama continued uninterrupted for a long stretch of centuries, and 
a true romantic reaction never set in. It is only with the advent 
of British rule in the 19th century and at the touch of contem- 
porary European literature, that the romantic art came to prevail, 
not in Sanskrit poetry which was all but dead, but in modern 
Indian literature, which started vigorously in a new environment 
and under totally new influences. 

There was, thus, in its long course of history from the 10th 
century onwards, no absorption of new influence nor any attempt 
to deviate from the beaten track. The average Sanskrit poet 
could never refuse or defy convention, and there were few rebels 
among the hundreds of self-satisfied imitators. But the process 
appears to have commenced even before the 10th century. The 
poetic convention was not the conscious work of a single mind, 
but it was spread over a long period of time and established by 
degrees by the influence of several great writers, commencing 
from Bhatti and Magha. Inherent drawbacks in the literature 
itself, the whole cast of its thought and expression, its general 
outlook, its monotony of subject, conservative taste and limitation 
of treatment, its adoption of an affected poetic diction—all these, 
combined with declining poetic power, which concerned itself 
more with elaboration than creation, became fatal to the growth 
of real poetry and indicated that the literature now badly needed 
achange. Such a change, however, did not come with the 
Muhammadan occupation of the country, either for better or for 
worse. Although there is evidence to show that imperial rulers 
from Akbar to Shah Jahan, as well as local Muslim potentates, 
were patrons of Sanskrit learning and literature, the equilibrium 
does not appear to have been much disturbed. It is, therefore, 
not correct to say that the process of decadence was brought 
about or hastened by foreign rule and its attendant disturbances, 
for the seeds of decadence were already there and were 
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germinating for some time. We have seen that the epoch of 
really great and creative writers had already gone by, and the 
decline had commenced, not only in literature, but more widely 
in various branches of Sanskrit learning. The foreign dominion, 
therefore, was never responsible for the process; but it must be 
said that it never brought in its wake any vigorous poetic or 
dramatic literature, contact with which could have retarded the 
decline or furnish fresh impetus for revival. If a literature, after 
creating great things in the past, does nothing more of the same 
kind for several centuries and practically limits itself to the 
abundant reproduction of laborious trifles, then the conclusion is 
obvious that it has come to its natural termination; and it is 
futile to lay the blame upon external disturbances, which might 
have seriously affected men’s mind, but which never actively 
discouraged nor caused any paucity of literary production, nor 
even broke in upon its atmosphere of aloofness from real life.’ 


2. THe MAHAKAVYA 


Magha is the last sturdy figure among the earlier group of 
Mahakavya writers ; and he naturally becomes, by his popularity 
and position, the puissant and glorious founder of the tribe in 
later times. In accepting bis work, as well as that of Bhatti in 
some cases, the Mahakavya doesnot, however, connect itself with 
the best and highest tradition ; for there is no return to the earlier 
and more limpid manner of Aévaghosa and Kalidasa, whose 
classic examples never made it feel entitled to emancipate itself 
from the bondage of an inferior convention. Even Magha’s 
influence is badly and inadequately represented ; for his obvious 


1 The utilisation of Persian literature is late and scanty. The Kathé-kautuka (cd. 
Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1901), for instance, of Sxivara, who flourished 
in the 15th century and wrote to please his patron Zain-u’l-’Abidin of Kashmir, renders into 
facile Sanskrit the theme of Yūsuf and Zulaikha. The work, in 14 chapters, is composed 
entirely in Sloka, and is virtually a rendering of Mulla Jami Nir-u'd-din’s work, for a 
comparison with which see R. Schmidt, Das Kathakautukam des Srivara vergleichen mit 
Dschami's Jusuf und Zuleikha, Kiel 1898. 
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rhetorical mannerisms are reproduced rather than his rare poetic 
qualities, The Mahakavya, as an extensive and elevated poetic 
endeavour, probably came to be regarded as the highest type of 
composition and as the indispensable test of a great poet. It 
had a prodigious vogue ; but, notwithstanding high pretensions 
and conscientious effort, it is perhaps the most laboured and least 
animated of all the types of poetic composition affected in this 
period. The works have received praise for their sustained and 
careful conformity to the recognised standard of erudite fancy 
and verbal proficiency, but they have deserved censure because 
they are so obviously elaborate exercises in metre and language 
rather than fruits of poetic inspiration. In different circums- 
tances and in other times, the worthy authors might have 
achieved individuality and distinction, but here they content 
themselves with a mastery of the conventional style and ignore 
qualities which we demand of those whom we designate masters. 

We have already spoken of the general characteristics and 
particular tendencies of the Mahakavya as practised by Kalidasa’s 
great successors. In this period they are so firmly established 
by the authority and popularity of these distinguished writers 
that we find little variation of the general scheme, method, topic 
and style. As arigidly fixed type, the Mahakavya ceases to 
develop, but there is progressive increase of artificiality and 
decrease of taste. The theme, placidly accepted from well known 
legendary sources, are, as before, too slender to support a lofty 
and extensive poem, and there isno sense of the central story 
and its regular unfolding. For the human drama it lacks sinew ; 
it contents itself with romance and fantasy. The prodigality 
of loosely connected divagations, descriptive, argumentative or 
erotic, is wearisomely similar in every poem. It hampers, in- 
terrupts and buries under its load the inadequate and unsubstan- 
tial narrative, but it is a convenient outlet for the exhibition of 
technical skill and learning. In poetry, there is perhaps nothing 
wrong if the subject is of little importance, but the treatment in 
this case is also narrowly conditioned, and the manner displays 
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all the deadly weaknesses of pseudo-classicism, the climax being 
reached in the childish tricks of the Citra-bandhas, which are 
repeated in almost unbroken tradition.’ The poets may be 
uninspired but they are exceedingly active. They do not know 
what tedium means ; they can go on weaving hundreds of elabo- 
rate stanzas and build up a verbal edifice of magnificence, in 
which scholarly ingenuity masquerades under the name of poetry 
and reduces it to a magnificence of futility. 

The Mahikavya writers of this period, therefore, both gain 
and lose by their chronological position. They find ready to 
their hands a system of poetic composition, working on well 
defined lines, and following recognised principles and an established 
tradition, as well as an audience trained to the manner by a 
succession of brilliant writers. But with consequent facility and 
finish of execution, the freedom of conception and treatment is 
forfeited. ‘There must either be the reproduction, in varied com- 
binations, of stock situations and familiar motives, or the forced 
invention of strange and unnatural themes; the one tending to 
monotonous repetition, the other to unhealthy wildness. With 
diminishing poetic power and increasing verbal] skill, the poets of 
this period choose the former alternative. If they had not the 
genius to rise superior to their circumstances and leave the beaten 
path, they had at least the genius, in a flawed and limited sense, 
to work out finical variations and produce tour de force of con- 
siderable rhetorical cunning, if not of poetical brilliance. It is 
true that all the works cannot be outright condemned, and some of 
them are curious mosaics of the good and bad of their exemplars ; 
but the task of sifting much dross to find pure gold may bea 
delight to the scholar, but hardly repays the trouble of the 
ordinary reader. 


1 The tricks are progressively discredited even by the rhetoricians, although they 
become the subiect, as we shall see, of specialised treatises. Asan evidence of the author’s 
extraordinary command over the language, they may be regarded as curiosities, but when 
an apologist of Sanskrit poetry speaks of them as “giving word-puzzlea in a poetic garb,"’ be 
indulges in av cnthusiastic confusion between word-puzzlos and poctry ! 
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We have thus in the Mahakavya of the period industrious 
monuments of poetic skill, but not much of real poetry. Most 
of them are hardly human documents ; they embody cold and 
methodical practice in conventional art and artifice. They all 
think the same thought and speak the same speech. It is 
difficult to maintain that the passion in these poems is ever 
genuine, but the poets need not have taken so much puins to 
cover up whatever trace there is of it under a prodigious amount 
of pedantry and bad rhetoric. Some of the poems stil! possess 
a limited popularity, and can still be declaimed by school-boys ; 
but most of them are hopelessly dead and require little criticism. 

A typical instance of the decadent Mahakavya is furnished 
by the Hara-vijaya’ of the Kashmirian Ratnakara, son of 
Amrtabhanu, who flourished under Cippata Jayapida (832-44 
A.D.) and Avantivarman (855-84 A.D.) in a period of consider- 
able literary activity. It is a stupendous work of 50 cantos 
and 4,321 verses, but the main narrative is extremely scanty, 
and the interest is made to dissipate itself into a number of 
subsidiary channels. Jt relates the story of the slaying by Siva 
of the demon Andhaka who, born blind of Siva himself, regained 
sight by his austerities and became a menace to the gods. But 
the author must show his knowledge of polity in eight cantos 
(ix-xvi) and of erotic practice in another ten or eleven (xvii-xx, 
xxii-xxviii); the latter digression concerning Siva’s host, who 
appear to be better lovers than warriors, works out the usual 
paraphernalia of purely descriptive matter, such as plucking 
of flowers, sporting in water, sunset, moonrise, stormy sea, 
pangs of lover’s separation, feminine toilet and blandishments, 
drinking bouts and merriment, love-play, and sunrise! The 
opening description in six cantos (i-vi) of the city of Siva, his 
Tandava dance, the Seasons, Siva’s capital on Mount Mandara, 
and praise (in terms of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy!) and 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Alaka, NSP, Bombay 1890.— 
On Ratnākara’s imitat.on of Maghs see Jacobi in W ZKM, IV, 1890, p. 240 f. On tle lexical 
materials in the poem see R. Schmidt in WZKM, XXIX, p. 269 f. 
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appeal to Siva by the Seasons fleeing for protection to him, 
are balanced by the closing accounts of the sending of messenger, 
the demon’s kingdom in heaven, exchange of defiances, prepara- 
tion for the campaign and the imaginative battle lacking the 
virtue of imagination, all of which occupy twenty cantos (xxxi-l) 
and include the tricks of the Citra-bandha (eanto xlviii) and a 
tremendous hymn to Candi (canto xlvii) in 167 Vasantatilaka 
stanzas! Ratnakara’s work, with its utter lack of taste and sense 
of proportion, persistent straining of effort and interminable 
dreariness, beautifully exemplifies the desperate state to which 
the Mahakavya had already descended. Ratnakara 1s styled 
Vagisvara and Vidyapati; his mastery of speech and specialised 
learning perhaps justify the titles; but he is hardly a poet of 
distinction. He fancied his powers of writing a Mahakavya, 
but his own assertion that one who is not a poet can become 
a poet, and even a great poet, is characteristic of the attitude 
which is apt to confuse pedantry with poetry. Although Kahlana 
(v. 34) mentions him, Alaka writes a gloss on his work, the 
anthologists take notice of some of his verses ’ and Ksemendra 
praises his command of the Vasantatilaka metre, yet the rarity 
of copies of his work in later times, even in Kashmir,’ is perhaps 
significant of the fact that the work could never live and was 
not unjustly consigned to oblivion. 

The Kapphinabhyudaya ° of Ratnakara’s younger contem- 
porary Sivasvamin, who also adorned the court of Avantivarman, 
is a work of exactly the same type. Notwithstanding a limited 
recognition by anthologists, rhetoricians and lexicographers, 


1 Kor the anthology verses see Peterson, Subhdsitdvali, p. 96; Aufrecht in ZDMG, 
XXXVI, p. 372 f. Some of the verses are undoubtedly striking, but they shine in the reflected 
glory of conventional words and ideas. 

2 The first detailed account of the work was given by Bühler in his Kashmir Report 
(extra no. of JBRAS), Bombay 1877, pp. 43-45. The published text contains many lacunae 
for want of good manuscripts. 

3 Ed. Gaurishankar, Panjab Univ. Orient. Publication Series, Lahore 1987. The 
first notable account of the work was given by Seshagiri Rastri in his Report of Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., No. 2, Madras 1899. 
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this work also suffered a similar, but not unexceptionable, 
neglect... Like Ratnakara, Sivasvimin, son of Arkasvamin, was 
probably a Kashmirian Saiva, and his poem is dedicated to 
Siva (xx. 45) ; but be does not disdain to invoke and glorify the 
Buddha. Contrary to general practice, but probably on the 
advice of a Buddhist monk and teacher named Candramitra, 
Sivasvimin selects for his theme the Buddhist legend? of 
Kapphbina, which exits in two different versions in the Sanskrit 
Avadana-sataka and in the Pali commentaries. Sivasvimin 
shows a first-hand knowledge of Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology, but he selects the simple Avadana story of king 
Kapphina of Daksinadpatha, who invades the territory of Prasena- 
Jit of Sravasti but is converted into Buddhism by a miracle, and 
works it out of all recognition and in the full and approved manner 
of the Mahakavya, as prescribed by the rhetoricians. Although 
he speaks of having studied Kālidāsa, Bhartrmentha’® and 
Dandin, his work is obviously modelled on those of Bharavi, 
Magha and even Ratnakara.* Although it is less ambitious in 
having the respectable limit of twenty cantos, against fifty of 
Ratnakara, it is composed in no less difficult and ornate diction 
and with no less leisurely display of abundant skill and learning 
in the employment of language, metre * and rhetorical ornament. 
He cannot, of course, omit the customary appendages of dispro- 
portionately lengthy descriptions (cantos viii-xv) of the six seasons, 
enjoyment of water-sports, plucking of flowers, toilet, sunset, 
moonrise, drinking parties, union of lovers and sunrise, as well 


1 It is notewortby that manuscripts are rare even in its place of origin. No Keshmi- 
rian MSS were available for the above edition, which is based chiefly, but unsatisfactorily, 
on fragmentary Odiy& and Newari copies. 

2 This is in no way surprising when we remember that in the next century Ksenfendra, 
another Kashmirian, includes the Buddha emong the Avatāras in his Dasévatara-carita. 

3 The title of Sivasvimin’s work, however, reminds one of the Bhuoanadbhyudaya of 
bis predecessor Sankuka, which is mentioned by Kablana (iv. 704). 

4 For the close resemblances, see Gaurishankar, op. cit., pp. li-lxix. 

6 For metrical analysis, see Gaurishankar, pp. Ixx-Ixxiii, Sivasvamin employs 
altogether 42 different metres, but in canto vi he makes e display of 37 kinds of metre, 
as against Bbarevi’s 16 and Magha’s 22 in cantos v and iv respectively of their poems. 
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as of sending of messengers, councils of war, political discussion 
and artificial battle-scenes, including the tricks of the Citra- 
bandha (vi-xvili) and a bymn to the Buddha in Prakrit and 
bis replying sermon in Sanskrit (xix-xx)! In spite of the novelty 
of his central theme, Sivasvamin can claim no more merit 
than that of producing a literary curiosity of Sastric knowledge, 
technical facility and misplaced ingenuity; and as a successor 
of the great composers of artificial verse, he is entitled to all the 
censure and perhaps to some of the praise allotted to Bhatti and 
Magha, as well as to his contemporary Ratnakara.’ 

The Srikantha-carita® of Mankhaka, another Kashmirian 
work in twenty-five cantos, composed between 1135 and 
1145 A.D., shows the same stereotyped form, method and 
diction, but reverts for its theme to the Purana legend of Siva’s 
overthrow of Tripura. As usual, the story here is of the 
slightest importance, and the whole stock-in-trade of accessories 
is liberally brought in. After preliminary prayers and benedic- 
tions in one canto, the work dilates upon the theme of good and 
bad people (canto ii) and gives an account (canto iii) of the 
author, his family and his country. Mankhaka’s father was 
Viévavarta, son of Manmatha, and his three brothers Srngara, 
Bhanga ond Alamkara (familiarly called Lankaka) were all, like 
himself, scholars and employed as state officials. Ruyyaka, 
mentioned in the last canto (xv. 30, 185 f), is probably the same 
as Ruyyaka, author of the Alamkdra-sarvasva, * who apparently 
instructed the poet in the art of rhetoric. The story is taken up, 
in cantos iv and v, with a description of Kailasa and its deity, but 


1 We are told in an apocryphal verse of the Sikti-muktavali that Sivasvaimin wrote 
some seven Mahakavyas, several dramatic works and eleven lacs of hymns and narratives 
compofed day by day in praise of Siva. We sre mercifully spared of them. 

2 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Jonaraja i c. 1417-67 A.D.) The 
first detailed account of the work appeared in Būller's Kashmir Report, cited above, pp. 50-52 

3 Royyaka'’s work cites five verses from Mankhake’s poem without naming the 
author (see Jacob in JRAS, 1897, p. 293 for these verses). The Southern tradition of 
Mankheka’s collaboration with Ruyyaka in the Alamkéra-sarrasva does not seem to b 
authentic; see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 191-93.—Mankhaka appears to have written 
his work a few years earlier than the date of Kahlana’s historical poem. 
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it is interrupted for several cantos (vi-xvi) with the digressive 
descriptions of the spring and the usual erotic sports and 
amusements, and of sunset, moonrise and morning. We return 
to the martial exploits, involved in the story but handled in the 
conventional manner, in the following cantos (xvii-xxiv), ending 
with the burning of Tripura. In the last canto, however, which 
was probably added later, we have an account of some historical 
and literary interest, written in the simpler and easier Sloka 
metre, of an assembly of learned men, held under the patronage of 
the poet’s brother Alamkara, a minister of Jayasimba of Kashmir 
(1127-1150 A.D.), on the occasion of the completion and reading 
of the poem. It includes thirty names of scholars, poets and 
officials, stating their capacities and their tastes. But for these 
personal details, which have a value of their own, the Srikantha- 
carita shows only a faithful observance of the rules of Poetics re- 
garding the composition of a Mahakavya, and is consequently a 
work of little originality. Asa pupil of Ruyyaka, Mankhaka shows 
much cleverness in the use of rhetorical ornaments, and succeeds 
in achieving some rich and charming effects in language and 
metre; but, generally speaking, his work lacks lucidity of 
expression, ' as well as freshness and variety. 

It is not necessary to take further detailed notice of the 
form and content of other Mahakavyas of this period, which are 
even more stiff productions, composed in strict accordance with 
the established norm. Some of the more extensive poems, 
again, like the Hara-carita-cintamani? of Jayadratha, are not 


1 Tf our Matikhaka is identical with the author of the Mankha-kose, then bo was also a 
lexicographer, whose partiality for recondite words would not be surprising. 

? Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897, the text going i. to 22 
Prakigas. The form Jayadratha, and not Jayaraths, of the euthor’s name occurs in the 
printed text, as wellas in Bübler’s account, while the Kashmirian titles Rāiānska and 
Mahémaheévarsa indicate that he wes a Kashmirian Saiva. It is possible that he should be 
distingnished from and wes in fact a brother of Jayaratha, the well known commentator on 
Abbinayagupta’s Tantraloka and Ruyyaka’s Alamkāra-sarvasva (see S, K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, i, p. 197 f). He flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century under Rajedeva of 
Kashmir. 
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really Mahakavyas, but works of the Māhātmya type, which 
retail in the Sloka metre old and new Saiva myths and legends, 
some of which are directly connected with places of pilgrimage 
in Kashmir. Similarly, the Kadambari-kathd-sadra’ of still 
another Kashmirian Abhinanda, son of Jayanta Bhatta, is not a 
regular Mahakavya, but is only an elegant metrical summary of 
Bana’s romance in eight cantos, composed mostly in Sloka; it 
has the honour of being quoted by Abbinavagupta, Ksemendra 
and Bhoja, and apparently belongs to the first half of the 
9th century, Although the author mentions one of his ancestors 
in the seventh degree as a Gauda, it is not clear if he is identical 
with the Gauda Abhinanda,* who is cited extensively in the 
Anthologies, but whose verses are not traceable in the Katha- 
sara, or with Abhinanda, son of Satananda and author of the 
Rama-carita, whose date and place of origin is uncertain. ë This 
last-named work,* incomplete even in thirty-six cantos, weaves 
a Mahakavya of the elaborate kind out of the well-worn Ramayana 
story, commencing from the abduction of Sita and ending with 
the death of Kumbha-Nikumbha; four supplementary cantos 
written by other hands complete the narrative. The Dasdavatara- 
carita * of Ksemendra, also composed in Kashmir in 1066 A.D. 
is, again, not strictly a Mahakavya, nor a religious poem, but 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, 1899; ed. Aciotyaram 
Sarman, Lahore 1900; also ed. in the Pandit, vols. i-ii. Ksemendra in his Kavi- 
kanthabharana also refers to a Padya-kadambari composed by himself. 

2 For references and discussion of the question, see S.K. De, Padyavali, pp. 182-84 and 
New Ind, Antiquary, II, p. 85. 

3 Of the anthology verses quoted under the name Abhinanda, only two in Sadukti- 
karnamrta (out of 22) and two in Sakti-muktécali are traceable in the Rama-carita (see introd., 
pp. vii-xiii). The earliest reference to this poet is that by Soddhala in his Udayasundari- 
katha (Bp. 2-3), which belongs to the first quarter of the 11th century, while Bhoja quotes 
extensively, but anonymously, from the poem at about the same time. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that the editor of the Rama-carita makes a plausible casa of its 
author baving belonged to Gauda; but the identity of his patron Haravarsa Yuvaraja, son of 
Vikramaégila, with Devapala, son of Dharmapala of Gauda, is, without further evidence, 
highly problematic. 

4 Ed. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1930. 

5 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Farab, NSP, Bombay 1691. 
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gives an interesting account of the ten incarnations’ in the 
regular Kavya style, being an abstract, more or less, of Purāņic 
stories ; but, like Ksemendra’s other abstracts, ° it is of little 
distinction in its eulogy or narrative. 

The only Mahakavya which need detain us is the Naisadha- 
carita® of Sribarga, not so much for its intrinsic poetic merit as 
for the interesting evidence it affords of the type of enormously 
laboured metrical composition which was widely and enthu- 
siastically favoured.* The work is regarded as one of the five great 
Mahakavyas in Sanskrit; it is undoubtedly the last masterpiece 
of industry and ingenuity that the Mahakivya can show, but to 
class it with the masterpieces of Kalidasa, Bharavi and even 
Magha is to betray an ignorance of the difference between poetry 
and its counterfeit. The question of the date and place of 
activity of Sriharga, who is described as the son of Sribira and 
Mamalladevi, is not free from difficulty. In one of the 
four additional’ verses found at the end of the poem, the 
genuineness of which, however, is not beyond question, it 
is said that the poet received honour from the king of Kanya- 
kubja. As this assertion agrees with the story recorded in Jaina 


1 Viz., Matsya, Kirma, «Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamans, Paraéuréma, Rama, Krsna, the 
Buddha and Kerkya—a list slightly different from that of Jayadeys, 

2 The Ramayana-mafjari (ed. Bhavedatta and K. P. Parab) and the Mahabharata- 
mafijari (ed. Sivadatia and K, P, Parab), NSP, Bombay 1903 and 1898: and the Brhatkatha- 
mafjari mentioned above, The Bhdrata-mafjari is dated 1037 A.D. 

3 Ed. Bibl, Ind,,Calcutts, vol. i (Pūrva i-xi), with comm. of Premachandra Tarkavagisa, 
1886, vol, ii (Uttara xii-xxii), ed. E, Réer, with the comm. of Narayana, 1855; ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagara with comm, of Mallinatha, 2 vols., Calcutta 1875-76, ed. K. Li. V. Sastri and 
others, with the comm. of Mallinatha, (i-xii only), in two parts, Palghat 1994; ed. Sivadatta 
and V. L. Panashikar, with comm. of Narayana, NSP, Bombay 1894, 6th ed. 1928; ed. Nitya- 
svatup Brahmacari, with comms, of Nérayans, Bharatamallika and Vaméivadana (i-iii pniy), 
Calcutta 1929-30; Eog. tre., with extracts from eight comma. (Vidyaédbara, Candipandita, 
Iganadeva, Narahari, Visvedvara, Jinaraja, Mallindths and Narayana), by K. K. Handiqui, 
Lahore 1934. 

1 The work is extensively quoted in the anthologies end is the subject of more than 
twenty diferent commentaries, including those of Mallinitha and Caritravardhana. ‘But the 
legend, more witty then authentic, that Mamata thought that this one work was sufficient 
o illustrate all the faults mentioned in his rhetorical work also indicates that its artificialities 
did not escape notice. 
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Rajagekhara Siri’s Prabandha-koga (composed in 1348 A.D.), it 
has been held’ that Sriharga probably flourished under Vijaya- 
candra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 12th 
century.” He was probably also a logician and philosopher, 
and wrote the Vedantice treatise Khandana-khanda-khadya ; 
for, apart from tbe mention of the work (vi. 113) and of his 
labours in the science of logic (x. 187) in two epilogue-stanzas,° 
the Naigadhacarita itself passes in review a number of philo- 
sophical doctrines including those of the Buddhists, Jainas and 
Carvakas. 

The Naisadha-carita selects for treatment the well known 
Mahabharata story of Nala and Damayanti, but deals with a 
very small part of it,* carrying the narrative only as far as their 


1 G, Biblerin JERAS, X, 1871, p. 31 f ; XI, 1874, p. 279. K. T. Telang (74, IT, p. 71f; 
III, p. 81 f) end R. P. Chanda (ZA, XIII, 1913, pp. 83 f, 286 f), however, question the trust- 
worthiness of Rājaśekhara's account, and suggest the Sth or the i0th century asthe date 
of Sriharsa.—The attempt to demonstrate (N. K. Bhattacharya in Sarasvati Bhavana 
Studies, Benares 1924, iii, pp. 159-94; see also Ind. Culture, IL, p. 676 f) that Sriharsa 
belonged to Bengal is wholly unconvincing; see 8. K. De in New Indian Antiquary, TI, 
p. 81, note. 

? The date is not unlikcly in view of tbe fact that Candipandita’s commentary on the 
Naigadha is dated 1297 A.D., and itself refers to a still earlier commontary by Vidyadhara. 

3 At the erd of each canto, an epilogue-stanza in Sardilavikridita is repeated with 
some variations, giving ua a few personal details about the author and his work, and in- 
cluding a reference to the Khandana-khonda-khidya as the author's own work. This trea- 
tise in ita turn mentions the Naigadhu-carita. While mutual reference is not unusual, it is 
somewhat curious that, while the reference in the philosophical work is to the twenty-first 
canto of the poem, the reference in the poem to the other work occurs at the end of the 
sixth! Again, the last conclading verse of canto xvi declares that the poem was honoured 
by the learned people of Kashmir, but it demands too much from credulity to believe that 
the work was appreciated even before the sixteenth canto was completed. These and 
other considerations render the genuineness of the epilogue-stanzas doubtful, although it is 
quite possible that they embody a genuine tradition, The olher works of Sriharsa mev- 
tioned in these stanzas are : BSthairya-vicira-prakarane ‘iv. 123), Srivijaya-pragasti (v. 1381, 
Gaudorviéa-pradasti (vii. 109), Arnava-vivarana {ix. 160), Chinda-pradasti (xvii. 222), Siva. 
éakti-siddhi (xviii. 154) and Navas&hasiika-carits Campi (xxiii. 151). We know nothing 
about the nature and content of these works, and all historical speculations based upon 
them areidle. But Sriharga’s writing of panegyrics in praise of Chinda or king of Gauds 
need not be incompatible with his being patronised by the king of Kanauj. 

4 There is no evidence to show that the poem was left incomplete; but even if it were 
so, the twenty-two cantos which exist are quite sufficiently characteristic. 
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romantic marriage and the advent of Kali in Nala’s capital. 
The broad outlines of the epic legend are accepted, but there are 
some significant changes, one of which is meant to show Nala’s 
character in a somewhat different light.’ In delivering the 
message of the gods, Nala’s anxiety in the Mahābhārata is to re- 
concile his own interest with what he conceives to be bis duty to 
the gods, but in the poem a higher and subtler motive of the 
conflict of his honour with his sense of failure of his mission is 
conceived. But the episode of Nala’s story (for it is no more 
than an episode), to which Sribarsa devotes about two thousand 
and eight hundred verses, is related in Jess than two hundred Slokas 
in the Mahābhārata. The simple epic story is perhaps one of the 
most romantic and pathetic to be found in any literature, but Sri- 
harga confines himself, significantly enough, to the lighter side of 
Nala’s career. The concern of the undoubtedly talented master 
of diction and metre is not with the possibilities of the story itself, 
but with the possibilities of embellishing it, disproportionately 
in twenty-two cantos, by his forensic and rhetorical fancy with a 
pedantic mass of descriptive matter, supposed to be indispensable 
in the Mahakavya. The Svayamvara of Damayanti, for instance, 
takes only a few lines in the Epic, but Sriharga devotes to it five 
long cantos (x-xiv) of more than five hundred stanzas, It is the 
most gorgeous and elaborate description of its kind in Sanskrit ; 
but it is not the question of magnificence and proportion alone 
that is here significant. To present to Damayanti the five Nalas, 
or rather the real Nala and the four divine suitors who have 
assumed his form, is a task of no small difficulty; in Sribarga’s 
opinion, the task is worthy of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
who is made to undertake it; for each of the eighteen verses 
must have a twofold meaning, overtly applying to Nala,» but 
characterising at the same time one of the four gods who also 
pose as Nala. For the sake of uniformity and impartiality, even 
the verses which describe the real Nala are also made to possess 


1 Handiqui, op. cit., p. xxvi. 
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double meaning ; and in the closing stanza, the address is capable 
of five interpretations, one for each of the dissembling gods and 
the fifth for Nala himself. The situation is ingeniously con- 
ceived, and the display of marvellous punning is not altogether 
out of place ; but it certainly sets a perplexing task to poor Dama- 
yanti, to whom the verses perhaps would not be intelligible 
forthwith without a commentary ! 

But not rhetoric alone,—Sribarga’s philosophical studies 
supply the theme of one whole canto (xvii), irrelevantly intro- 
duced, in which the trickish gods appear in the rôle of the 
protagonists of different systems of thought and belief, while 
there are throughout the poem abundant allusions to philosophi- 
cal theories and doctrines. Sriharsa is careful, however, to show 
that his learned preoccupations in no way rendered him unfit for 
dealing with the refinements of the erotic art. One whole 
canto (vii), for instance, of more tban a hundred stanzas 
impedes the progress of the narrative by a minute and 
frankly sensuous inventory of Damayanti’s beauty of limbs, 
commencing from the hair of the head and ending with the 
toe-nails of her feet ; but what is indicative of a singular lack 
of taste is that the description comes from Nala himself who 
views her from an invisible distance! The poet never loses an 
opportunity of erotic digression. The unveiled succulence of 
some of the passages may be only a practical illustration of his 
knowledge of the Kama-sistra as a Sastra; but, notwithstanding 
the grace of a complex diction, the passages are extremely grace- 
less in many places. Apart from the usual description of married 
bliss, to which the Epic makes only a passing reference, but 
which is an established convention in the Mahakavya, one may 
cite ‘Such episodes as the feast of Dama (canto xvi) to show that 
the poet does not hesitate to introduce vulgar innuendos in what 
is supposed to be witty repartee of a more or less cultured society. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that, judging by modern standards, 
an impatient Western critic should stigmatise the work as a per- 
fect masterpiece of bad taste and bad style! 
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At the same time it must be said to Sribarsa’s credit that 
even if bis Damayanti is conventional, he shows considerable skill 
in the general picture of Nala’s character depicted with its conflict 
of the emotions of love and honour. Despite laboured language, 
there are animated and quite witty speeches and dialogues, and not 
a little of remarkable epigrams and wise reflections. There can 
also be no doubt about Sriharsa’s extraordinarily varied learning 
and command of the entire resources of traditional technique, 
even though the learning tends towards the obscure and the tech- 
nique towards the artificial. His metrical skill is also consider- 
able; he employs about twenty different metres in all,’ which 
are mostly short lyrical measures, the Mandakranta, Sikharini 
and Sragdhara occurring only rarely ; but his predilection towards 
harsh and recondite forms of words and phrases does not always 
make his metres smooth and tuneful. Without any avowed 
grammatical, rhetorical or lexicographical object, his diction is 
deliberately difficult, his fancy is abundant but often fantastic, 
and his feux d'artifice of metaphor, simile, antithesis and other 
tricks of expression are more brilliant than illuminating. They 
are pot so much means of beautiful and limpid expression as of 
ingenious straining of words and ideas. Sriharsa’s descriptive 
power, which has been so much praised, is astonishing in its 
profusion and cleverness; but his extreme partiality for romantic 
commonplaces and the fatiguing ornateness of his overworked 
diction make it phantasmagoric and devoid of visualisation. This 
is nowhere so unfortunately displayed as in the description- of 
natural scenery, which, as a rule, is a strong point with Sanskrit 
poets, but which in Sriharga becomes lifeless and unconvincing. 

Notwithstanding his limitations, it is clear that Sribarga 
possesses a truly high gift, but it is a gift not of a high poetic 
character. It should be recognised at once that the Naisadha- 
carita is not only a learned poem, but is in many waysa 
repository of traditional learning, and should, therefore, be 


1 In order of preference, the frequently used metres are Upa‘ati, Vaméasthavils; 
Sloka, Vasantatilaks, Svagaté, Drutavilambits, Rathoddhata, Vuitaliya and Harini. 
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approached with the full equipment of such learning. It is also 
a treasure-house of literary dexterity and involves for its appre- 
ciation an aptitude in this direction. The modern reader often 
perhaps lacks this equipment and aptitude, and therefore finds 
little interest in a work which, for its cult of style, has always 
been so popular with scholars of the traditional type. But, 
however much its learning and dexterity may win over a limited 
class of readers, its appeal can never be wide, not so much for its 
solid crust of scholarship and rhetoric, but for the extremely 
limited power and range of its purely poetic quality. It very 
often happens, as in this case, that wherever there is a lack of 
poetic inspiration, there is a tendency to astonish us by the hard 
glitter of technical skill and sheer erudition. Sriharsa not only 
shares but emphasises to an extreme degree the worst artificial- 
ities of his tribe; and no sound-hearted, sound-minded reader 
will ever include him in the small class of great poets. Even as 
a rhetorical writer, Sriharsa does not rank high; for his rhetoric 
is there, not because it is a natural accompaniment of the emo- 
tion or imagination, but because it is loved for its own sake. It 
indicates not oniy a tendency towards the artificial, but an inability 
to achieve the natural. Like Subandhu and like most writers of 
the kind, Sriharsa is obsessed with the idea that nothing great 
can be attained in the ordinary way. Even if a modern critic 
has the inclination to share the enthusiasm of Sriharga’s admirers, 
the poet’s impossible and incessant affectations rise up in witness 
against such an attitude. 

If the reputed Mahakavya writers of the period deserve such 
measured praise, what shall be said of the legion of lesser authors 
who weakly imitate them? Ifin their own day they enjoyed 
some popularity, they did so because they supplied, not the right 
kind of poetry, but the kind which was readily favoured. It is 
upon the artistic skill of expression that they chiefly concentrate ; 
but their ideas are too often commonplace and their poetic speech 
stored with phrases and formulas of generations of older poets. 
In these writings the vision of romance never fades, but the vision 
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of nature is never born. Their language is never pliant nor their 
verse supple ; while their fancy loves to play with the fantastic 
and the extravagant. It will be enough fer our purpose, there: 
fore, if we mention here only some of the more well known works 
which have been so far published. The Nala legend, for ins- 
tance, is attempted in its entirety, in fifteen cantos, by the 
Sahrdayananda' of Krsnananda, a Kayastha of the Kapifjala 
family and Mahapatra to the king of Puri, as well as by the 
Nalabhyudaya,’ in eight cantos, of Vamanabhatta Bana, whom 
we have already mentioned above for an insipid dramatisation of 
one of Kalidasa’s poems. On the Epics and the Puranas are also 
based several elaborate attempts, including grammatical and 
rhetorical poems to be mentioned below, as well as metrical 
adaptations by Jaina writers.” One such close adaptation, in 
nineteen Parvans (and not cantos!), of the Mahabharata is 
the Bala-bhdrata* of Amaracandra Siri, pupil of Jinadatta 
Stri, who flourished under Vidgaladeva of Gujarat in the first 
half of the 18th century. The Janaki-parinaya® of Cakrakavi, 
son of Lokanātha and Amba, deals in eight cantos with the 
well known Bāla-kāņda episode of Sita’s marriage; but the 
Udara-raghava ° of Sakalyamalla, alias Mallacdrya or Kavimalla, 
son of Madhava and a contemporary of Singabhupala (c. 1330 
A.D.), is a highly artificial recast of the entire Ramayana story, 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892; the Sri Vani Vilasa Press 
ed. prints only six cantos. Asthe work is cited in the Sahitya-darpana, its date cannot be 
later than the 14th century, 

2 Ed, T. Ganapati Sestri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 2nd ed. 1918. 

3 Only e selected number of such Jaina works are mentioned below; for a more detailed 
account, see Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 495f. 

4 Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, iv-vi, Benares 1869-71; also ed. Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. See Weber in ZDMG, XXVII, 1878, p. 170f. and Ind. Streifen, 
ili, p. 211f. The industrious author wrote some seven works, of which the better known are 
the Padménanda (see below), a comm. on his friend Arisimha’s Kavya-kalpalata and a work 
on Prosody, called Chandoratnavali. For the author, see introd. to Padmananda and 8. K., 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 210f. 

5 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Ser. The author also wrote Campts on the 
marriages of Rukmini, Gaurf and Draupadi. He appeers to have lived in the 17th century. 

ê Printed Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay, no date. 
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but only nine out of its reputed eighteen cantos are available. 
The Narandrdyanananda' of Vastupala, minister of Viradhavala 
of Dholka (Kathiawad) is a more pretentious work in sixteen 
cantos, describing the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna and ending 
with the abduction and marriage of Subhadra. The Pandava- 
carita? of Maladharin Devaprabha Siri, who lived about 1200 
A.D., lapses into summarising in eighteen cantos the contents of 
the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata, remodelling many 
details but hardly rising above the Puranic style. The 
Surathotsuva® of Somesgvara, son of Kumara and Lakşmī and 
court-poet of Viradhavala and Vigaladeva of Gujarat (c. 1219-71 
A.D.), brings in some diversity by relating in fifteen cantos the 
mythical story of Suratha, his penance in the Himalayas and 
slaying of demons, albeit in the approved manner and diction. 
There is no reason to regard it as a political allegory, but it has 
an interesting conclusion, which gives some personal history of 
the poet and his patrons. 

The Krsna legend claims the Hari-vilasa* of Lolimbaraja, 
composed in five cantos, at about the middle of the 11th century, 
on the early exploits of Krsna up to the slaying of Kamsa, the 
subject affording some opportunity of erotic flavour and lyric 
fluency. But the Yddavabhyudaya® of the well known South 
Indian teacher and scholar Venkatanatha or Venkatadesika, is a 


1 Ed. ©. D. Dalal and R. Anantekrishna Sastri, Gaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 
1916. The work appears to have beep compored between 1220 and 1280 A.D. 

2 Ed. Givadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1911. 

3 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P., Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

1 Ed. Kavyamala, Guccheka xi, Bombay 1895, pp. 94-113; also ed. in (he Pandit, Old 
Series, ii, pp. 79f, 101f. The author, who lived under the South Indian king Haribara, a con- 
temporary of Bhoja of Dhārä, is better known for bis works on medicine.—Anotber poem on 
the Kysna legend, called Gop@le-ltlc, by Tailanga Ramacandra (born in 1484 A.D.) is edited in 
the Pandit, vi. 

5 Ed. with comm. cf Aypayya Diksita, in three parts, Sri Vani Vilāsa Press, Srirangam 
1907-24, The introduction contains an account of the author, who lived mostly in Kafici and 
Srirangam, and his numerous poetical and philosophical works, including the allegorical. play, 
Samkalpa-stiryodaya (see below), the Stotra Paduké-sahasra (ed. NSP, Bombay) and philoso- 
vhical poem Hamsa-somdeca ‘eee below). On the author, see Journal of Orient. Research, 
Madras, II, pts. iii-iv. 
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long and laborious production of great literary, Lut smali poetic 
merit, composed between the second half of the 13th and the first 
half of the 14th century. The Rukmini-kalydna,’ dealing with 
the abduction and marriage of Rukmini, is a similarly dreary but 
much less extensive work of another South Indian scholar and 
polymath, Rajactidémani Diksita, who flourished under Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century. 
The Bengal Vaisnava movement also produced some elaborate 
poems, ° but they concentrate chiefly on the Radba& legend and 
present it in a back ground of highly sensuous charm. Such, for 
instance, is the Govinda-lilamrta ° of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, which 
describes in twenty-three cantos (2511 verses) the erotic sports 
and pastimes of Krsna and Radha, occurring at different parts of 
the day (Astakalika-Lila) ; whatever may be the devotional value 
of the work, its poetic merit cannot be reckoned highly. The 
Saiva legends are also handled with equal zeal and facility, 
They find a novel and interesting treatment in the Bhiksatana ‘ 
of Gokula, better known by his title Utpreksa-vallabha, who 
flourished sometime before the 14th ceutury. Even the austere 
and terrible Siva is depicted in this poem in an erotic surround- 
ing ; for the theme of its forty Paddhatis is Siva’s wandering 


1 Ed. Adyar Library, Madras 1929, with comm. of Bila Yaifia-vedeévara. The intro- 
duction by T. R. Cintamani gives an interesting account of the voluminous author and hig 
other works. See also S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 307-8. 

2 Also scme shorter poems, Stotras and Campus (eee below). 

3 Ed. Sachinandan Gasvami, Brindavan 1903 (in Bengali characters). Ior the author, 
who is better known for his Bengali metrical biography of Cuaitanya, see S, K. De, Krgna- 
karnamgta, Dacca 1988, pp. lv-laiii. The work is divided into three parts: Pritar-lila i-vii, 
Madhyabna-lila viij-xviii and Niéā-līlā xix-xxiii. In spite of its ervtico-religious theme, it 
is a highly artificia] and laboured work, and the author's pedantry and learning are conspi- 
cuous thrcughout, especially in several cantos which purport to illustrate various figures of 
speech and metres —Other Kavyas, dealing with the same theme end composed by the follow- 
ers of Caitanya of Bengal, are the KrsnGhnika-kaumud?, in six Prakiéas, of Paramananda 
Kavikarnspira and the Arsna-bhavanamrte of Viévanatba Cakravartin (A.D. 1766), in 
twenty cantos, for which see below under Devotional Poetry. 

4 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xii, Bombay 1897, pp. 54-163. As the work (sometimes 
with the name Utpreksavaellabba of the author) ie quoted extensively in the Sdrngadhara- 
paddhati (no. 3833, 3843=i. 14, 15; 3523, 3524=iv, 6, 5) as well as in the Sbhy and Sml, it 
cannot be dated later than the 14th centary. 
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about as a mendicant for alms and the feelings of the Apsarases 
of Indra’s heaven at his approach. More conventional is the 
Siwa-lilarnava' of Nilakantha Diksita who lived under 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura in the first half of the 17th century, 
and who inherited the varied learning and prolixity of his 
well known ancestor Appayya Diksita.? It isa laboured compo- 
sition in twenty cantos, but selects for its subject the local legend 
of the sixty-four feats of the god Sundaranatha Siva of Madura, 
the supposed source being the Halasya-mahatmya of the Skanda 
Purana. Nilakantha’s Gangavatarana,* however, is a smaller 
attempt in nine cantos, which deals with the well known myth 
of the descent of the Ganges through the austerities of Bhagiratha. 
The courts of Madura and Tanjore in tbe 17th century were 
scenes of varied literary activity, but it is hardly necessary to take 
into account these late and stilted productions, except where (as 
noticed below) they have special features to offer. 

If Magha’s example produced a prolific series of progres- 
sively artificial Mahakavyas, Bhatti appears to have been the 
spiritual godfather of a more factitious line of peculiar metrical 
composition, in which the frank object is not narrative, nor 
poetry, but direct illustration of grammatical niceties or rhetorical 
ingenuities. The ingenuities concern the exclusive employment 
of such exiernal verbal devices as the Yamaka and the Slesa, the 
former consisting of chiming repetition, with or without meaning, 
of the same group of vocables in different positions in a stanza,’ 
and the latter, ordinarily known as paronomasia or punning, 


1 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1909; ed. Sri Vini Vilāse Press, 
Srirangam 1911. 

2 For the author, see introd. to Gangdvatarana, NSP ed.; also S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, ifp. 266, 801. Nilakantha was the son of Narayana and Bhimidevi and grandson 
of Appayye Diksite's brother Accă Diksita. Hls Nilakantha Campt (see below) was com- 
pleted in 1637 A.D. 

3 Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P Pareb, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

1 The Yamake occurring at the end of the feet was favoured as a not unlikely substitute 
for rhyme; but properly speaking, rhyme is not Antya-yamaka (because here the vowel-groups 
remaining the same, the penultimate syllable is not preceded by a different consonant) but 
Antydnuprasa, as defined by Viévanatha, x. 6. 
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arising out of the coalescence of two or more words as one in 
appearance, but not in meaning, or resulting from the same 
word having different meanings either in its entirety or by its 
being split up in different ways.’ The tradition of the Yamaka 
Kavya goes back, as we have seen, to Ghatakarpara, while the 
artifice of the Slesa, favoured from the very beginning, was 
made use of by earlier poets chiefly as an additional ornament 
which imparted piquancy and variety, with the result that we 
have no early Slesa Kavya in which the figure is used for its own 
sake. Its cultivation must have received an impetus from its 
systematic elaboration in the works of Subandhu and Bana; and 
we find in the present period its extreme employment as a device 
spread over the entire extent of a poem, which, by this contri- 
vance, is made to have a twofold or even threefold application to 
totally different themes. Such playing with the language, 
producing incredible feats of verbal jugglery, is possible because 
of the special advantages afforded by Sanskrit, by its flexibility 
as well as complexity of grammatical forms, by the susceptibility 
of its words to a large number of recondite meanings and delicate 
subtleties, by the different modes of compounding words, and 


1 There are other types of Duorghats and Citra Kavya, but for obvious reasons they 
are Dot taken into account. Thus, we have pocis of deliberately difficult construction, 
like the Durghata-kacvya (noticed by Eegeling in Ind. Office Cat., vii, p. 1488, no. 3996); 
poems which are meant to illustrate various figures of speech, such as Vakrokti in Retna- 
kara’s Vakrokti-parcasika (ed. Kivyamala, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-114; the figure consisting 
of the deliberate misunderstanding of one’s words for the purpose of making a clever retort 
generally by means of punning); enigmatic poems, like the Bhāva Sataka of Nagaraja 
(ed. Kavyamalé, Gucchaka, iv, p. 37f), which pr pose ingenious riddles of a literary 
character in each verse, expecting a suitable reply; poems which practice Citrabandhas or 
verses written in the form of a sword, cross, wheel and so forth, like the Devi-sataka of 
Anandavardbana and I[scara Sataka of Avatara (both ed. Kavyamala, Guechaka, iz, pp. 1f, 
31f), Kavindra-karnabharana of Viśveśvare (ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka, viii, p. 51 f; see 
5. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 312 fj, Catur-haravali-citra-stava of Jayatilaka Siri (ed. 
in Stotra-ratoakara, pt. ii, Bombay, 1918) or Citra-bandha-rdmdyana of Veikatedvara, 
noticed in P. P S. Sastri’s Tanjore Catalogue, vi, nos. 2728-85). The Citrabandha is also 
the subject of specialised treatises like the Vidagdha-mukha-mandana of Dharmadasa Sari 
(ed. Haeberlin, p. 269f; aldo ed. NSP, Bombay 1914; see S. K, De, op. cit., i. pp. 297-98). 
It is clear that all these worl:e require commentaries, without which they are not easily 
intelligible. 
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by diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a 
line can be disjoined. Such adaptability is perhaps found in 
no other language, but it is clear that these misplaced but 
astounding efforts have only a nominal claim to be called poetical 
compositions. 

Of the purely grammatical poems of the type of the Bhatti- 
kavya, there are no very early specimens except the Ravan- 
Grjuniya ' of Bhatta Bhima (Bhauma or Bhaumaka) probably a 
Kashmirian production, which is mentioned next to Bhatti’s 
work asa ‘‘ Sastra-kavya’’ by Ksemendra,? and which must, 
from this reference, belong to a period earlier than the 11th 
century. It relates, in twenty-seven cantos imperfectly re- 
covered, the story of Ravana’s fight with Kartaviryarjuna and 
illustrates at the same time the grammatical rules of Panini in 
the regular order of the Astadhyayi. In the same way, the Kavi- 
rahasya‘ of Halayudha is composed as a metrical guide to poets 
in the employment of verbal forms, but it is also an culogy of 
Krgnaraja III of the Rastrakiita family (940-56 A.D.). The 
Vasudeva-vijaya,’ a work of unknown date on the Krsna legend, 
by Vasudeva of Puruvana in Kerala, traverses in three cantos 
the entire Astadhyayi; it was apparently left incomplete 
and was supplemented on the topic of the Dhatupatha by the 
Dhatu-kavya® of Narayana in another three cantos, bringing 
the narrative down to the death of Kamsa. Hemacandra’s 
Kumarapala-carita, of which we shall speak presently, also 
incidentally illustrates Sanskrit grammar in twenty and Prakrit 


grammar in eight cantos. 


1 fad. Bivadatta end K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1900. 

2 Suvrtta-tilaka, iii. 4. 

3 The editore of the work d» not agree with the allegation that it is cited in the Kasika. 

4 Ed. L. Heller, in both longer (299 verses, generally in Sloka) and shorter (273 verses) 
recensions, Greifswald 19.0. On the author see R., G. Bhandarkar, Report 1883-94, p. Sf; 
Heller, Halayudha'’s Kavirahasya, Diss., Göttingen 1894; Zachariae, Ind. Wörterbücher 
(Grundriss, p. 26. 

ë Ed. Kävyamālş, Gucchaka x Bombay 1916, pp. 52-121. 

& Hd. ibid. pp. 121-2392. It follows generally Bhimasena and Madhava, 
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Although in Bhatti-kavya x we have an elaborate illustra- 
tion of different kinds of Yamaka in as many as twenty verses, 
the earliest Yamaka-kavya of Ghatakarpara is a short poem of 
twenty-two stanzas, which almost exclusively employs end- 
chiming. The next sustained Yamaka-kavya, the Kicaka-vadha,' 
of Nitivarman, who flourished earlier than the 11th century in 
some eastern province, keeps to the less complex scheme of 
Ghatakarpara and uses only final and some medial chimings. 
It is an embellished presentation, in five cantos (177 verses), of 
the simple and vigorous Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s slaying 
of Kicaka. There is nothing striking in the narrative itself, but 
the work has the unique distinction of employing not only Yamaka 
in four cantos but also Slesa in one (canto iii), in which Draupadi’s 
speech to Virdta is made by clever punning indirectly significant 
for the Pandavas.” The Yamaka-kavyas of the Kerala poet 
Vasudeva, son of Ravi and contemporary of Kulagsekbara-varman, 
are, however, noteworthy for the manipulation, in the difficult 
moric Arya metre, of more multifarious and difficult schemes 
of Yamaka. His Nalodaya’ in four cantos (217 verses), which 
was at one time stupidly ascribed to Kālidāsa and sometimes 
taken as the work of Ravideva, deals with the story of Nala 
and succeeds in managing, with merciless torturing of the 
language, the exacting demands of even quadruple Yamaka in 
asingle verse. His Yudhisthira-vijayodaya,* which deals in eight 
Agvisas (719 verses) with the Mahabharata story, beginning 
from the hunting sports of Pandu and ending with the corona- 
tion of Yudhisthira, is also a curious literary effort of the same 


1 Ed. 9. K, De, with comm. of Janirdana-sena and extracte from the comm. of 
Sarvévanda-nage, and with an introd. on tle work and the author, Dacca University Orient. 
Text Publ., Dacca 1929. 

2 The work is also cited as one of the rare instances of a Kavys opening with an Adis 
(benediction), and not, a3 usual, with Namaskriya or Vustu-virdeéa. The work is naturally 
quoted by a Jarge number of grammarians, historians ard lexicographera, one of the earliest 
quotations occurring in Nami-sadhu’s commentary on Rudrata’s Kdoydlamkdra in 1069 A D. 

3 See above, p. 121 footnote 5 for references. 

4 Ed, Sivadatta and K. P. Parab with comm. of Rājānaka Ratnakantha, NSP, Bombay 
1897. 
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kind.’ It is needless to enlarge the list by mentioning other 
works, like the Vrnddvana-yamaka? of Mananka, or the Rama- 
yamakarnava® of Venkatega, son of Srinivasa, the latter author 
being also credited with an extensive Mahikavya in thirty cantos 
on the Rama story, entitled Rdmacandrodaya.! The Krsna-lila® 
of Madana, son of Krsna, composed in 1523 A.D. (84 verses), 
on the theme of Krsna’s separation from the Gopis, is a short 
Yamaka-kavya of the Samasya-pirana type, in which one foot in 
each stanza is taken from Ghatakarpara’s poem, so that its four 
consecutive stanzas give, by appropriation, the text of one 
entire verse of Ghatakarpara. Some Jaina writers appear to be 
fond of the artificial tricks of Yamaka; as for instance, 
Devavijaya-gani in his Siddhi-priya Stotra’ employs the same 
order of syllables over nearly half the foot in two consecutive 
feet ofeach stanza, while Sobhana in his Caturviméati-jina-stutt " 
constructs his verses in such a way that the second and fourth 
feet of each verse have the same order of syllables. 


1 On Vāsudeva’s two other Yamaba-kavyas, the Tripura-dahona and Sauri-kathodaya, 
rot yet published (MSS in Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, nos. 185% 
and 1852b), see A. S. Ramenatha Ayyar in JRAS, 1925, p. 265f. The date assigned 
by Ayyar is the first half of the 9th century, but its correctness depends on that of Kula- 
Sekhara which is still uncertain. Venkatarama. Sarma (Yamaka-kavi Vasudeva in Procee- 
dings of the Tenth All-India Orient. Conference, Tirupati, 1940, pp. 187-202) gives a list of 
21 works of Vasudeva, of which 14 appear to be gennine. Of these the following eight (all 
available is MSS in Govt. Orient. MSS Library, Madras) are Yameka-Kavyas: Yudhisthira. 
vijayodaya, Sauri-kathodaya, Tripura-dahana, Acyuta-lilodaya, Nalodaya, Sivodaye, Devi- 
caritodaya, end Satya-topah-kathodaya. Vasudeve is described as the son of Mabarsi and 
Gopélt; he lived in Vedéranya or Kunnainku’am in Malabar, and his poeme glorify the three 
deities Siva, Durga (Devi) and Kysna worshipped in thatplace. Satya-tapah-kathodaya, 
however, relates the story of Satya-tapss, a devout ancestor of the author. 

2 Ed. Haeberlin, Kavya-samgraha, pp. 453-62; Jivananda's Kavya-samgraha iii, p. 
416fe It is a short poem of 43 (mostly Arya; verses (52 verses in Eggeling, no 3911, pt. 
vii, p., 1466). Date unknown. It isin the form of a dialogue between Rama and Krega at 
Vyndavana. The poet justly describes himself as a Varpa-kavi. 

a Pp. P.B. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vi, p. 2681f. Composed in 1666 A.D. 

4 Ibid., p. 2658 f. Composed in 1635 A.D. 

5 Eggeling, Ind. Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1361. As one of the versas of the original (no. 
91 in Haeberlio) is omitted here the total number of verses in this work becomes 84 and not 88, 

6 Ed. Kavyamalé, Gucchaka vii, 40d ed. 1907, p. 30f. 

T Ed. Ibid, p. 183 f. 
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Although the Slesa is a favourite figure of speech with 
Sanskrit poets, the practice of the Slesa-kivya does not 
connect itself with any tradition earlier than the Ith 
century. Barring the Slega-canto of the Kicaka-vadha, the 
first sustained specimen is the Rama-carita’ of Samdhyakara- 
nandin. The author, who was the son of Prajapati-nandin and 
grandson of Pindka-nandin of Pundravardhana in North Bengal, 
completed the work in the reign of Madanapila, son of Ramapala 
of Bengal and third in succession from him, at the close of the 
11th century ; but since the author’s father held tbe office of a 
minister under Ramapala, the inner history of the stirring poli- 
tical events recorded in the poem, must have been a matter of 
direct knowledge. Samdhyakara proudly calls himself Kalikala- 
Valmiki, and undertakes in this work of four chapters to relate 
in 220 Arya verses the story of Rima of the Ramayana and the 
history of Ramapala of Bengal, simultaneously in each verse, by 
the device of punning and of splitting up of word-units in different 
ways. He claims that his puns are not distressing (aklegana). 
To his contemporaries who were familiar with the incidents 
narrated, they might not have presented much difficulty, but 
today the loss of the commentary toa part of the work makes 
the application of the uncommented verses to the history of the 
time not easily intelligible. The main theme of the work is an 
account of a successful revolution in North Bengal, the murder 
of Mahipala II, occupation of Varendra by the rebels, and restora- 
tion of Ramapala, Mahipala’s youngest brother, to his paternal 
kingdom ; but since the work could not be completed before three 
more kings came to rule, the story is continued even after the 
death of Ramapala and concludes with some allusions to Madana- 
pala’s reign. The work undoubtedly possesses, inspite of its 


1 Ed, Horeprased Sastri, in Memoirs of ASB, Calcutta 1910, There ia an anonymous 
commentary to the poem up to ii, 85, which is not composed by the author but which is useful 
in its explanation of allusions to contemporary history. The work has been re-edited, with 
improved materials and e new commentary on the uncommented portion, by R, C. Majumdar, 
R. G, Basak, and N. G. Banerji, Varendra Research Society, 1939, 
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apparently partisan spirit, a great value as a contemporary record 
of historical incidents, but the poetical merit of this extremely 
artificial composition is obviously very small; and on account of 
its limited and local interest it failed in its appeal to posterity 
and became forgotten. This device of handling different tales 
or themes in the same poem has been quite fruitful in Sanskrit. 
We see it in the Raghava-pandaviya,' descriptively called Dvisam- 
dhana-kavya,” of Dhanafijaya, surnamed Srutakirti Traividya, 
son of Vasudeva and Sridevi and a Digambara Jaina, 
who wrote between 1123 and 1140 A.D. Each verse of 
its eighteen cantos apply equally, as the name of the work 
implies, to the story of the two Epics at the same time. A 
little later, we have another and better known Rāghava- 
pandaviya® by Kavirāja, whose personal name probably was 
Madhava Bhatta‘ and who flourished (i. 13)" under Kadamba 
Kamadeva (1182-87 A.D.) of Jayantapuri.® It relates in the 
same way, in thirteen cantos, the double story of Raghava and 
the Pandavas. The author compares himself to Subandhu and 
Banabhatta in the matter of verbal dexterity, but his very res- 
tricted method and objective do not obviously allow much scope 
for any poetic gift that he might have possessed, and his work 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Badarinatha, NSP, Bombay 1895. 
See R., G. Bhandarker, Report 1884-87, p. 19 f; Pathak in JBRAS, XXI, 1904, p.if; Fleet 
in IA, XXIII, p. 279, 

2 The word ‘ Dvi-samdhana,’ meaning a work of twolold application, is used by 
Dandin ; it becomes the generic nawe of such works. It is significant that our Dhanañjeya 
wrote a lexicon, called Dhanaitjaya-ndma-mala. 

3 Ed. Bibl. Ind., with the modern comm. of Premachandra Tarkevagisa, Calcutta 
1854 (reprinted by Bhavadeva Chatterji, Calcutta 1892); ed. Sivadattaeud K. P, Parab, with 
the comm. of Saéadbura, NSP, Bombay 1897; ed. Granthamaéli, with comm. of Lakgmana 
Siri, son cf Sridatta, Bombay 1889, 

? See Pathak in JBRAS, XXII, 1905. 

§ R.G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87, p. 20, thinks that Kaviréja belongs to the end of 
the 10th century; but the comparison of his own patron with Mufija need not prove the 
auther’s contemporaneily with Mufija of Dhārā. See Pischel Die Hofdtchier des Lakgmana.- 
sena, Göttingen 1893, p. 37 f,—Kaviraja also wrote another poem, Périjata-herana, in ten 
cantoe, but it does not employ Slega. 

6 Vaenavasi, the seat of the Kadambas, in North Cenarese district is said to be atill 
known as Jeyanti-kgetre. 
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remains a brilliant example of a bad kind. ‘To the same class of 
composition belongs the Raghava-naisadhiya,’ probably a com- 
paratively recent work, of Haradatta Siri, son of Jayasamkara 
of Gargya Gotra, which relates by the same method the stories 
of Rama and Nala. The number of such works is not small, but 
very few of them have been thought worthy of printing. Thus, 
Vidyamadhava, who flourished in the court of Calukya Somadeva, 
plausibly Somesgvara of Kalyana (1126-38 A.D.), gives in nine 
cantos of his Parvati-rukminiya? the double story of the marriages 
of Siva and Parvati and of Krsna and Rukmini; while Venkata- 
dhvarin, better known as the author of the Visvagunadarga 
Campi ® (ist half of the 17th century), deals with the stories of 
the Ramayana and the Bhigavata, with the Viloma device in his 
Yadava-raghaviya,* a short poem of three hundred stanzas. A 
further development of this device is seen in the use of treble 
punning for relating three different stories at a time, of which 
an extreme example is the Raghava-pandava-yadaviya * or Katha- 
trayt of Cidambara, son of Anantanarayana and protégé of 
Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1586-1614 A.D.), the stanzas of its 
three cantos being worded in such a way as to describe at 
the same time the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
the Bhagavata. 

There is also a number of smaller erotic-ascetic poems which 
utilise the device of Slesa in having the simultaneous themes of 


1 Ed, Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with the author’s own comm., NBP, 1896, 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1926. Since the commentary cites Bhattoji Diksita as Diksita, it could not have 
been earlier than the 17th century. 

2 Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mss in Govt. Orient, Mss Library, Madras, vol. xx (Kavya), 
pp. 7777-79, No. 11606. g 

3 Bee below, under Campū. The author belonged to tbe first half of tle 17th 
century, See E. V. Viraraghavacharia in Ind. Culture, VI, pp. 226-34. 

1 Descriptive Cat., Madras Govt. Orient. Mss Library, xx, p. 7956 f. (No, 11891). 
Printed in Telugu characters, with the author's own commentary, Vidyataraiigini Press, 
1800. It is not a Slesa-kavya, but employs the Viloma device, in which the verses read in 
the usual orders gives the story of Rima, and read in the reverse order gives the story of 


Krene. 
& Ibid, p. 7820 £; also P, P. S. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vi, p. 2700. 
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Love (Srngara) and Renunciation (Vairagya). Such, for instance, 
are the Rasika-rafijana' of Ramacandra, son of Lakgsmanabhatta, 
or the Srigara-vairagya-tarangini? of the Jaina Somaprabha- 
carya. Without using Slesa, however, Daivajfia Sūrya, son of 
Jfanadhiraja of Parthapura and an astronomer of some repute,* 
shows another method of applying the verses to two themes 
simultaneously in his Rama-krsna-viloma-kavya.* It is a small 
production of 36 or 38 stanzas, which praises in alternate half 
verses Rama and Krsna, the text given by the second half 
when read backward is the same as that of the first half 
read forward. It is clear that, however much we may admire 
the extraordinary cleverness displayed in the works described 
above, they are not poems but poetical monstrosities, which 
hardly deserve even a mention in a literary history of Sanskrit 
poetry. 

One of the interesting applications of the form and spirit of 
the Mahakavya is seen in the works of a group of Jaina writers, 
who adopt them, not unsuccessfully, for presenting Jaina legends 
in a poetical garb, as well as for historical or biographical 
accounts. Some of these, however, are mere eulogies of saints, 
some frankly ethical or doctrinarian, while some are of the 
Mahatmya or Purana type, composed in pedestrian Sanskrit. As 
most of them do not properly conform to the standard of a Maha- 
kavya, we need mention here a few which have greater preten- 
sions. One of the earliest of these is the anonymous Varanga- 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka iv, 2nd ed., NSP, Bombay 1899, pp. 80-121 (130 verses). 
Composed at Ayodhya in 1524 A.D. 

? Ed. Kavyamila, Gucchaka v, 2nd ed., 1908, pp. 124-142 (46 verses), with a comm. 
Somaprabha’s Sabdartha-ortts, which is referred to in the colophon to this work, illustrates 
the achme of variable interpretation; for in ite single verse of his own composition is 
explained in one hundred different ways! Somaprabba’s date is about 1276 A.D. 

3 The author wrote his astronomical work, Sirya-prokaéa, in 1539 A.D., and his 
commentary on Lilévatiin 1542 A.D. One of his ancestors lived in the court of Rama of 
Devagiri. 

4 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ix, NSP, Bombay 1899, pp. 80-121 (86 verses); ed. 
Baeberlin, reprinted in Jivanande's Kavyasamgraha iii, pp. 468-85 (38 verses), 
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carita, ascribed to Jatasimhanandi, a Jaina monk of Karnata, 
whose date, as attested by later citations, would be earlier than 
the 10th century. It narrates in thirty-one cantos the Jaina 
legend of Varanga. In the colophonit is described as a Dharma- 
katha ; and, being distinctly monkish in its outlook, it contains 
as many as nine cantos on Jaina dogmatics, which have no direct 
connexion with the narrative; but at the same time the work is 
not a mere doctrinal treatise. It is a regular Mahakavya in 
form, diction and metrical characteristics. The slender theme of 
the jealousy of the step-mother, treachery of a minister, the 
wanderings of the hero in the forest, his adventures and martial 
exploits and final restoration to his kingdom is neither original 
nor entbralling ; but it is fully embellished in the customary 
manner and with the customary digressive matter, which forms 
the stock-in-trade of the Mahakavya. Similarly, the legend of 
king Yagodhara is dealt with in the Yasodhara-carita® of Vadiraja 
Siri in four cantos, in the beginning of the 1lth century, as 
well as by Manikya Siri in his Yasodhara-carita* of unknown 
date. A great impetus to the poetical treatment of Jaina legends 
appears to have been given by the Trisasti-salaka-purusa-caritra‘ 
(with its supplementary Parigista-parvan or Sthaviravali®) of the 
famous Jaina Acārya Hemacandra, who composed it at the 
desire of his converted royal disciple Kumarapala of Anhilvad, 


1 Ed. A. N. Upadhye, Manikacandra Digambara Jaina Grantham&lé, Bombay 1938. 
The date and authorship are frankly uncertain, but are determined chiefly from the external 
evidence of Jaina literary tradition. Tbe editor is inclined to push the date to the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. and identify the autbor with Jatisimbanandi mentioned in Koppala inscription, 
the date of which, however, is equally uncertain. The archaisms „god solecisms, though 
interesting, need not be a conclusive evidence; for we know that such characteristics are 
found in some South Indian manuscripts, especially in Kerale manuscripts of Sanckrit 
plays. k 
1 Ed. T. A. Gopinath Rao, Sarasvat! Vilāsa Series, Tanjore 1912. The author wrate 
his Pérévandthe-cerita in 1025 A.D. 

3 Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1910. It is difficult to identify our author with the 
known Manikys Sai who flourished between the 18th and the 16th century. The same 
story is also trea‘ed in Somadeva Siri’s Yasastilaka Campi (see below). 

4 Ed. Jaina Dharma-pras`raka Sabbi, Bhavnagar 1906-13, 

5 Ed, H. Jacobi, Bibl. Ind, Calcutta 1883-1891, 2nd ed, 1939, 
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between 1160 and 1172 A.D. The sixty-four Salakd-purusas or 
Great Men, whose stories are presented in ten Parvans, are the 
twenty-four Jinas, the twelve Cakravartins, the nine each of 
Vasudevas, Baladevas and Visnudvisas of Jaina hagiology. The 
work calls itself a Mahakavya, but its main purpose is religious 
edification, the intrusion of which affects its long and tedious 
narrative. The later instances of the working up of Jaina 
legends and tales are numerous, but their literary value, in most 
cases, is not of an outstanding character. In addition to the 
Balabharata already mentioned, Amaracandra also wrote, for the 
delectation of the minister Padma, the Padmdnanda,', in which 
he undertook to present, in the regular Kavya form and diction, 
but with much religious and ethical matter, an account of all the 
twenty-four Jinas’ ; but the ambitious project does not appear to 
have been fulfilled, and we have in nineteen cantos only the life 
of the first Jina. The legend of Salibhadra, already told briefly 
by Hemacandra, engages Dharmakumara in his Sdalibhadra- 
carita,* composed in seven cantos in 1277 A.D. The Ksatra- 
ciidimani‘ of Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, gives a treatment in eleven Lambhakas, 
mostly in Sloka of the Uttara-purana legend of Jivamdhara, which 
theme has also been treated in 509 Slokas by Gunabhadracarya 
in his Jivamdhara-caritra*® and by Haribhadra in his Jivamdhara- 
campi.® This Haribhadra may or may not be identical with 
Haricandra, who wrote in twenty-one cantos the Dharmagarma- 
bhyudaya,’ dealing with the story of Dharmanatha, the fifteenth 
Tirthamkara, on the direct model of Magha’s poem. Asa 
typical Mahakavya of this period, it possesses some interest; as 


1 Éd. H. R. Kapadia, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1932. 

2 For works of this type by various authors, see H. R. Kapadia's ed. of Caturoimsati- 
jindnonda-stuti of Meruvijeya-gani, Agamodaya-samiti Series, Bombay 1929. 

3 Ed.in Yagovijaya Jaina Granthamala, Benares 1910. See Bloomfield in JAOS, 
XLIII, 1923, p. 257 f. 

1 Ed. T. 8. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvati Vilāsa Series, Taniore 1905. 

5 Bd. ibid., Tanjore 1907. 

€ Ed. ibid., Tanjore 1905. 

7 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P., Parab, NSP, Bambay 1899, 
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also does the Nemi-nirvana,' on the life of Neminātha in fifteen 
cantos, of Vagbhata, who lived under Jayasimha of Gujarat 
(1093-1154 A.D.), but who need not be identical with the author 
of the rhetorical work Vagbhatalamkara. A similarly constructed 
Mahakavya is the Jayanta-vijaya? of Abhayadeva Siri, composed 
in 1221 A. D., which describes in nineteen cantos the legend of 
king Jayanta. It is noteworthy that all these Jaina productions 
include the regular Kavya topics and digressive descriptions of 
the seasons, battles and erotic sports, the last topic being treated 
with equal zest by the Jaina monks, including the pious Hema- 
candra! It is interesting also that one of the many versions of 
the Udayana legend is treated by Maladharin Devaprabha in his 
Mrgavati-caritra,® while Caritrasundara, who probably lived in 
the middle of the 15th century, deals in fourtcen cantos with the 
fairy story of Mahipala in his Mahipdla-carttra.* 

There is not much of meritorious poetical writing of later 
Buddhist authors, whose energy was directed more towards 
religious than literary matters. The Padya-cidamani’ of 
Buddhaghoga relates in ten cantos the legend of the Buddha up 
to the defeat of Mara, which differs in some details from the 
versions of the Lalita-vistara and the Buddha-carita. There is 
nothing either to prove or disprove the identity of the author with 
the famous Pali writer Buddhaghosa. In spite of its well worn 
theme and its obvious imitation of Agvaghosa and Kālidāsa, the 
work is not without merit as a well-written Kavya. 


8. POEMS WITH HISTORICAL THEMES 


The earlier classical documents, which are .concerned with 
historical events or personages, are the elaborate Prasastis or 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896. 
2 Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902 See Peterson, Fourth Report, 


3 Ed. Hiralal Hanssraj, Jampegar 1909. 
4 Ed. Hiralal Hanseraj, Jamnagar 1909. For the story see Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 586. 
5 Ed. M. Rangacharya end S. Kuppuevami Sastrj, Madras 1921. 
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panegyrics embodied in inscriptional records. Their obvious 
object is to celebrate in sonorous prose and verse some meritorious 
act of a particular ruler, eulogise his valour and munificence, and 
give genealogical and other relevant descriptions of some value. 
But while the genealogy beyond one or two generations is often 
amiably invented and exaggerated, and glorification takes the 
place of sober statement of facts, the laudatory accounts are 
generally composed by poets of modest power. The result is 
neither good poetry nor good history. They are yet interesting 
as the first poetical treatment of historical themes; and the 
agreeable practice which they establish of mixing fact with 
fiction was accepted by more earnest and ambitious writers, 
but perhaps it was accepted with a greater leaning towards 
pleasant fiction than towards hard facts. 

There is indeed no tradition, from the beginning, of meticu- 
lous chronicling or critical appreciation of historical facts as such. 
Neither the Puranas nor the Buddhist or Jaina records, which 
were meant more for attractive edification than serious history, 
show any historical sense in their complacent confusing of fact 
and fiction, in their general indifference to chronology, in their 
intermingling of divine and human action, in their uphesitating 
belief in magic and miracle, and in their deep faith in  incalcul- 
able human destiny. It is true that later records give us some 
interesting facts and dates, while glimpses of history have been 
laboriously retrieved from earlier records, but even the most 
enthusiastic believer in them would not for a moment claim that 
they give us instances of clear, consistent and adequate historio- 
graphy. No nearer approach is made by the large number of 
poems, dramas and romances, which deal ostensibly with historical 
themes but really with the poetic, dramatic or romantic 
Fpossibilities of them. While considering Bana’s Harga-carita, 
which is the earliest known specimen of a sustained character, 
“we have briefly indicated the general characteristics of such 
writings, and little need be added to what has been said. 
These literary efforts contain historical material, but the 
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extent and value of such material are immensely variable, 
and do not in any sense represent a proper step towards 
history. Itis not surprising, however, that India failed to 
produce, in spite of its abundance of intellect, history in the 
modern sense, just as it failed to produce some other categories 
of modern literature ; but the result has been to us a decided lack 
of understanding of the evolution of ancient life and thought. 
It is not only poverty in a particular branch of literature, but also 
absence of trustworthy information regarding the complex move- 
ments of human act and idea in their panoramic procession. The 
reason lies perhaps in the innate and deep-rooted limitations of the 
ancient ideal, outlook and environment, as well as in the peculiarity 
of the literary objective, method and tradition, which affected the 
sustained and assiduous practice of Sanskrit literature as a whole, 
no less than in its haphazard and uninterested attempt at definite 
historical writing. Apart from a deep philosophy or artistic 
setting, ordinary history is in fact a prosaic idea. As a matter 
of research, it aims at knowledge of facts; as an idea, it 
professes to bring out larger principles governing human affairs ; 
as a məthod, its leaning is towards objective accuracy. It is, 
thus, entirely out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit 
literature, and could not be disciplined by its formal 
conception of art. The idea of composing history for its own 
sake was, thus, naturally slow to emerge ; and when it did emerge 
in a small way, it could not divest itself of its legendary and 
poetic associations. 

The attitude remained imperfect, and the treatment was 
necessarily conditioned by it. The authors themselves never felt 
uneasy, because the tradition ordained no deep interest in mere 
fact or incident, but even authorised unrestrained fancy or over- 
dressed fiction. Both theory and practice established that works, 
which dealt with facts of experience or had a biographical and 
historical content, did not require any specialised form and 
method, but should be considered only as types of the Kavya and 
be embellished with all its characteristic graces, refinements and 
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fanciful elaboration. The fact of having an historical theme 
seldom made a difference ; and such works are, in all essentials, 
as good or as bad as are all fictitious narratives. The authors, 
therefore, claim merit, not for historicity, but for poetry. As 
poets, they need not keep within the limits of ascertained or 
ascertainable verities; it is even not necessary to ascertain, much 
less to appreciate or interpret, them. It matters little if the 
credulity is immense and unrestrained, if the representation is 
not faithful or accurate, if there is no depth or sense of proportion 
in the drawing of characters, who may be either downright devils 
or incredible saints, or if the slender and uneven thread of actual 
history is buried under a mass of luxuriant poetry or poetical 
bombast. Asin the normal Kavya, so also here, there is no 
sense of the tragic contradictions and humorous dissonances of 
life, no situations of moral complexity, no unfolding of an in- 
tensely human drama. Even if an historical personage is taken 
as the central figure, he may be magnified and surrounded with 
all the glory and glamour of a legendary hero like Rama or 
.Yudhisthira, who is, to these writers, as real and perhaps more 
interesting than the petty rulers of their own day, although the 
old heroic flame could not be fanned anew. 

In making an estimate of these works, therefore, it should 
be borne in mind that they are, in conception and execution, 
deliberately meant to be elegant poetical works rather than sober 
historical or human documents. They are sometimes politely 
called ‘Historical Kavyas’, but the description not only involves 
contradiction in terms, but is also misleading. It is not on their 
historical matter. so much that they should be reckoned as on the 
poetic quality and treatment, for which alone they strive. As in 
the case of the ordinary Kavya, the historical narrative is only 
the occasion, the elaborate poetry woven round it is alone 
essential. The incidents and characters are all lifted from tbe 
sphere of matter-of-fact history to the region of fancy and fable ; 
and we have, more or less, the normal tradition of the Kavya,— 
the same general scheme, the same descriptive digressions and 
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the same ornate manner and diction. The qualification ‘histori- 
cal,’ therefore, serves no useful purpose except indicating im- 
perfectly that these Kavyas have an historical, instead of a 
legendary or invented, theme; but the historical theme is treated 
as if it is no better nor worse than a legendary or invented one. 
We have already briefly indicated some of these characteris- 
tics in connexion with the Prose Kavya, the Harsa-carita, of 
Banabhatta. In the period under consideration, we have also in 
verse a large number of similar works, which do not pretend 
much towards history but offer themselves as regular Kavyas, 
even though they sometimes euphemistically call themselves 
‘Caritas’ Kahlana mentions (iv. 704f) that Sankuka, in the 
reign of Ajitapida of Kashmir (lst half of the 8th century), 
described the terrible battle between the regents Mamma and 
Utpala in his Bhuvanadbhyudaya. Had the work survived, it 
would have given us an early specimen of the type of Kavya we 
are now considering. The next work is the Navaséhasanka-carita’ 
of Padmagupta, also called Parimala, son of Mrgankadatta. The 
work was composed probably in 1005 A.D. as a compliment to 
the poet’s patron, the Paramara Sindhuraja of Dhara, who was 
also called Navasāhasāħka. It describes in eighteen cantos 
(1525 verses), in the conventional manner and diction of a Maha- 
kavya, the marriage of the king with Sasiprabha, daughter of 
the Naga king Sankhapila. Sasiprabha finds her pet deer pierced 
by an arrow, on which she recognises the name of the king, 
while the king in his turn, in pursuit of the deer, comes to a lake 
and finds a swan with a pearl necklace on its beak, which bears the 
name of Sagiprabha. Sagiprabha sends her maiden in search of the 
necklace, and an interview with the king follows. He is asked to 
invade Nagaloka, kill the demon Vajrankusa and bring the golden 


1 Ed. Vaman Islawpurkar, Bombay Sansk. Series, 1895, Pt. i (all published). From 
the poem we learn that the poet waa patronised by both Muñja Vakpatiraja and his brother 
Sindhoraia. On the work and the author, see G. Biblerd and Th. Zachariae, Uber das 
Navacdhasadkacarita in Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie, p, 583f, reprinted Wien 1888, 
pp. 1-50; trs. into English in JA, XXXVI, pp. 624f. An account of the Paramara dynasty is 
given in the poem in xi. 64-102; see Bühler and Zachariae, p. 604f (reprint, p. 24f). 
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lotus from its pleasure-pond ; all of which being accomplished, 
the lovers are united. The characteristically complacent con- 
fusion of heroic myth and historical fact makes the story a kind 
of a heightened fairy tale, and probably, as such, a gratifying 
compliment. If as history it is not of much value, as Kāvya 
it is well written in the fully embellished, but comparatively 
pleasant, style; and in spite of the usual descriptive digressions, 
the narrative is not entirely sacrificed. 

The Vikramaénkadeva-carita’ of Bihlana, son of Jyestha- 
kalaga and Nagadevi, bas perhaps a little more historical matter 
and interest, but it is also very distinctly a Kavya and conforms 
to the normal method and manner in its poetical amplifications 
and other characteristics. The last canto of the work, as the 
first Ucchviasa of the Harsa-carita, gives an interesting account 
of the poet’s family, his country and its rulers, his wandering 
and literary adventures.? Born at Konamukha, near Pravarapura 
in Kashmir, of a pious and learned family of Midland Brahmans, 
Bihlana was educated there and obtained proficiency in grammar 
and poetics, his father having been himself a grammarian who 
wrote a commentary on the Mahdbhasya. He set out on his 
wanderings in quest of fame and fortune at about the time of 
the nominal succession of Kalaga to the throne of Kashmir; and 
his literary career, which now began, extended over the third 
and fourth quarters of the 11th century. After visiting Mathura, 
Kanyakubja, Prayaga and Varanasi, he received welcome at the 
court of Krsna of Dahala (Bundelkhand), where he appears to 

“have composed a poem on Rama. He might have visited king 
Bhoja at Dhara but did not. After spending some time perhaps, 
as his,Karnasundari shows, in the court of Karnadeva Trailokya- 


1 Ed. G. Bühler, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1875. 

2 Such accounts are doubtless inspired by the poet's natural desire to secure his own 
immortality with tbat of bis patron, but they are not a special feature of poems on historical 
subjects. While Bana's WHarga-carita and Vākpatirāja’s Prekrit Gaudavahe contain 
them, we have them, on the other hand, in Menkheka's Srikantha-cariia and Romegvara's 
Surathotsava. 
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malla (1064-94 A.D.) of Anhilvad, be appears to have embarked 


from there for Southern India and spent some time in pilgrim- 
age. He came to Kalyana, where the Calukya king Vikrama- 
ditya VI Tribhuvanamalla (1076-1127 A.D.), honoured him 
and gave him the office of Vidyapati, in return for which he com- 
posed, before 1088 A.D., the present work in eighteen cantos to 
celebrate certain incidents of his patron’s career. 

The main theme of this laudatory poem consists of royal 
wars and royal marriages. It commences with a short account 
of the Calukyas and passes on to Tailapa (973-97 A.D.), from 
whom the dynasty had its proper inauguration; but the story of 
the earlier kings is brief and fragmentary. After a somewhat 
fuller, but not connected, narrative of the deeds of Vikrama- 
ditya’s father Ahavamalla, we have the birth of his three sons, 
Vikramaditya’s youthful career of conquest before accession, a 
truly touching picture of Ahavamalla’s death, Vikrama’s exploits 
during the reign of his elder brother Somesvara II, his marriage 
with the Cola princess and expeditions in Southern India, 
and his own accession after a fratricidal war,—all these in the 
earlier cantos, as well as Vikrama’s capture and defeat of his 
younger brother Jayasimha and his numerous wars with the 
Colas in the later cantos, are given generally with the zest and 
style, but not always with the precision and accuracy, of a poetic 
chronicler. But the history of Vikrama’s winning of his queen 
Candralekha (or Candaladevi), daughter of a Silahara ruler of 
Karahata, is disproportionately enlarged con amore over seven 
and a half cantos (vii-xiv) by the safer introduction of the 
customary amplifications of palpable Kavya topics, including 
description, for instance, of the spring season, minute depiction 
of the bride’s physical charms (beginning, as in Srilfarga’s 
Naisadha, with toe-nail and finishing with her head!), account 
of the Svayamvara and marriage, followed by the particular 
sports of the pair, bathing scenes, drinking revelry, hunting 
expedition and amusements, as well as the general pleasures of 
the autumn, the monsoon and the cool season ! 
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Divested of such traditionally poetic and flatteringly 
rhapsodic envelopment, Bihlaņa’s poem contains ampler 
historical information than that found in most poems of this 
kind ; and his account is generally confirmed by the evidence of 
inscriptions. But from the point of view of history, his narra- 
tive is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Like Bana’s romance, 
many of whose characteristics it shares, Biblana’s poem gives us 
neither a connected and consistent, nor a full and accurate, 
account of his hero’s entire career. It leaves us with a few 
fragmentary facts about Vikrama’s predecessors, his own early 
career and his accession, embellished with much that is fanciful, 
and lapses into an exuberant poetic treatment of the first two 
years of his reign, his later career being disposed of with some 
hurried and sketchy references. In characterisation, sharply 
contrasted lights and shades are replaced by a vague moral 
chiaroscuro. One can realise the difficulties of a court-poet, 
whose amiableness must gloss over unpleasant aspects, whitewash 
his hero and blacken his enemies, and leave many things beauti- 
fully vague, uneven and obscure. Bihlana has excellent reasons, 
therefore, for glorifying, for instance, the circumstances of 
Vikrama’s birth as a matter of Siva’s divine favour, as well 
as magnifying his youthful valour, with which he is 
said to have perfected his art of annihilation on the Colas, 
although these hereditary and ubiquitous enemies appear inex- 
terminable and cause repeated troubles at every step! The chrono- 
logical order of the wars does not matter, nor accuracy regarding 
their nature and extent; it is enough that the hero must conquer 
many countries, including even the far-off Gauda and Kamaripa ! 
All this is evidently a part of the plan of representing Vikrama 
as the favourite of the gods, entitled to supplant his elder brother 
on the throne and crush the improper rebellion of his younger 
brother ; and the poet does not hesitate invoking the intervention 
of Siva thrice to justify the awkwardness of these unfraternal acts ! 

These limitations are natural and obvious, but they do not 
permit Bilhana much freedom to exercise his undoubted gift for 
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historical narrative and attain impartiality and precision either 
with regard to incident or characterisation. He has to be content 
with the application of the traditional form and method of the 
Kavya to an historical subject, in order to evolve an embellish- 
ed poetical picture, rather than compile a faithful record of 
the deeds of his royal patron. Itis not necessary to speculate 
what the results might have been in other circumstances; it is 
enough to recognise that Bihlana intended to compose, not history, 
but Kavya, not independently, but in grateful complaisance to his 
patron’s glorification. His work has much less mythical element 
than Padmagupta’s fanciful poem, much less confusing gorgeous- 
ness than Bana’s romance; but, in all essentials, it is no more 
than a Kavya, having the mere accident of an historical kernel. 
The lengthy diversion from serious matter, therefore, found 
in the romantic story of the winning of Candralekha, occupies 
him, quite appropriately after the established tradition of the 
Mahakavya, with lnxuriantly poetical description of Svayamvara, 
seasons and court-amusements. It is as a poet that Bihlana 
excels; and, in spite of his obvious conventionalism, he often 
succeeds in imparting a fine poetical charm to his graphic pictures. 
What Bihlana lacks, like most poets of this period, is confident 
originality and independence, but within his limits he is un- 
doubtedly an impressive artist and poet, His style is not easy, 
out elegant and normally attractive; it is doubtless studied, but 
pot overdone with subtleties of thought and expression ; it is fully 
embellished, but reasonably clear and effective in its verbal and 
metrical skill. This is no mean praise in an age of mechanical 
conventionality, which reproduced colourless imitations of little 
merit. Comparatively speaking, Bihlana’s work remains a 
graphic document for the subject and a pleasant poem in itself, 
The only work in Sanskrit, which to a certain extent 
upproaches the standard of a sustained chronicle, if not of critical 
history, is the well known Raja-tarangini' of Kahlana, but it is 
1 Ed. M. A. Stein, vol. (Text), Bombay 1892; Eng. trs. separately published, with 
introduction ete. in two vols., Westminster 1900, Algo ed. Durgaprasad, in 3 volg. : vol. 1 
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no less a poetical narrative than a matter-of-fact chronicle. 
Like Bihlana, whose poem he appears to have studied, Kahlana 
was also a Kashmirian, but he was neither a courticr nor a court- 
poet. His father Campaka was a minister of the wicked and 
hapless Harga of Kashmir (1089-1101 A.D.), whom, unlike the 
average Kashmirian of his time, he followed faithfully through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune ; but after Harsa’s tragic death, he 
seems {o have retired from active life, and young Kahlana 
deprived of opportunities of ministerial office, was never drawn 
directly into the whirlpool of the stormy political life of his time. 
Since the accession to power of Uccala and Sussala, the contem- 
porary history of Kashmir was one of intriguc, oppression and 
bloodshed. Kahlana had the good fortune of standing apart and 
viewing the sad and dreary state of his country, without illusion 
and with a sense of dispassion and resignation which is reflected 
in his story. He was at the same time not a recluse, but a keen 
observer of current events, and possessed an inherited understand- 
ing of political affairs, which never lost sight of reality. He had 
also admirable literary gifts, being well versed not only in 
Sanskrit literature, but also in the legendary lore of his country, 
and had enough catholicity of mind to respect other religious 
creeds than Kasbmirian Saivism, which he professed but of whose 
degeneration in practice he was well aware. The combination of 
these qualities justified his ambition of writing a systematic 
chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, to which he was probably 
urged by his patron Alakadatta. The work mentions Jayasimha 
(1127-1159 A.D.), son of Sussali, as the reigning sovereign ;' it 
was commenced jn Saka 1070 (=1148-49 A.D.) and completed in 
the neyt year, 


(i-vii), vol. 2 (viii), vol. 3 (supplements of Jonarija, Srivara and Prajyabhatte, Bombay 1892, 
1894, 1896. The editio princeps, with the three supplements, was pub'ished by the Asiatic 
8 ciety of Bengal, Calculta 1835. 

1 From Ratnikari’s citation in kis Séra-sanucstyt, wa Dern thas Kahlanieom oad 
a Kivya on this king, entitled Jayssimhibhyndaya, 
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For periods of remoter antiquity Kablana appears to have 
freely utilised the works of his predecessors. He consulted cleven 
such sources, including the still extant Nilamata-pura@na ; bat he 
tells us that the extensive royal chronicles (Raja-kathis) of earher 
times were unfortunately Jost through the misplaced learning of 
one Suvrata, who condensed them in a lengthy but difficult poem. 
Ksemendra, we are informed, drew up a list of kings, called 
Nrpdoalt but no part of it was free from mistake. Among other 
authorities, Kahlana mentions Helaraja, who composed a siuilar 
work in twelve thousand granthas, and whose opinion was followed 
by Padmamihira in his own work; while Chavillakara furnished 
Kablaņna with some information about Agoka and his devotion to 
Buddhism. We know nothing about these authors and their 
works, nor are we toid anything about their agreements and 
disagreements. The present heterogeneous text of the Nilamata- 
purdana,’ a work of the Mahatmya type, with its rich information 
regarding the sacred places of Kashmir and their legends, might 
show, to some extent, how Kahlana used his sources for the 
traditional history of earlier periods; but we do not know how he 
used his other materials, what he received, what he added and 
what he rejected. Although Kablaņa often betrays extreme 
credulity, he is conscientious enough to consult, wherever possible, 
inscriptions, records of land grants, coins and manuscripts, in 
order to overcome “‘the worry arising from many errors’ The 
extent of his researches in this direction cannot be determined, 
but the result is often seen in his minute knowledge of local 
topography, bis generally correct assertions about literary history 
and the detailed information he gives about the building of temples 
and edifices, all of which possess considerable historical valuc. 

The first three comparatively short chapters of Kablana's 
work deal with a series of fifty-two fabulous kings, the first king 
Gonanda being made contemporaneous with theepic Yudhisthira. 
This is obviously an attempt to connect the history of Kasl mur, 


1 Ed. Rama'al Kaniilul and Jagaddhar Zadoo. Labcre 1024; ed. K. St. J. M. de 
Vreese, Leiden (E J Brill) 1986 
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which does not play any part in the Mahābhārata war, with the 
imaginary date of a glorious legendary event; but the account 
is naturally hazy and unhistorical. Kahlaņa frankly admits that 
he took some of the kings from his predecessor’s accounts, while 
others are patched up, apparently from heresay and tradition, for 
the sake of a continuous narrative. lt was perhaps not possible 
for him to sift and weigh the meagre and uncertain evidence that 
was available to him, but he feels no uneasiness in accepting all 
kinds of romantic tales, legendary names and impossible dates. 
Of historical figures, Asoka is barely mentioned; and though 
Kahlana speaks of Huska, Juşka and Kaniska, he dismisses the 
Turuska kings of Kashmir in a few lines, misplacing them by 
four hundred years in relation to Agoka. But chronology in this 
remote period does not worry lim; history and legend are hope- 
lessly mixed up; and he has no difficulty in believing that Asoka 
lived in 1260 B.C., or that Ranaditya, one of the last kings of 
the restored Gonanda line, reigned for three hundred years, or 
that Mihirakula and Toramana, apparently the well known Hina 
kings, belonged to the Gonanda dynasty! With the fourth chap- 
ter begins the story of the Karkota dynasty, to whom a mythical 
origin is assigned. lt covers, with some semblance of historical 
treatment, a period apparently from 600 to 855 A.D., and includes 
a number of kings from Durlabhavardhana to Anangapida. The 
dynasty ends with its overthrow by Avantivarman, son of Sukha- 
varman and grandson of Utpala; and real history begins from 
this stage in the fifth chapter, the sixth chapter bringing it down 
to the death of the lascivious and blood-thirsty queen Didda in 
4003 A.D. In the seventh chapter, the Lohara dynasty succeeds 
with Didda’s nephew, and takes us down, in 1731 verses, to the 
assassipation of Harga in 1101 A.D., that is, practically to the 
author's own time. The eighth and last valuable chapter 
deals at greater length (8449 verses) with contemporary events of 
the troublous times which began with the accession of Uccala. 
lt will be seen that the scope of Kahlana’s work is compre- 
hensive, but its accomplishment is uneven. If the carlier part 
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of his chronicle is defective and unreliable, and if his chronology 
is based upon groundless assumptions, he does not move in the 
high clouds of romance and legend when he comes nearer his own 
time, but attains a standard of vividness and accuracy, like 
which there is nothing anywhere in Sanskrit literature, nothing 
in his predecessors Bana, Padmagupta or Bihlaņa. ‘The work is 
also a rich source of the culture-history of a great country. 
Kahlana doubtless has his limitations as a critical investigator 
and betrays the peculiar attitude of Sanskrit writers towards 
historical matters. His unquestioning acceptance of myth and 
legend ; his faith in witchcraft and miracle ; bis belief in omens 
and portents ; his inability to withstand the distant glamour of 
ancient glory or the improbabilities of the older chronology; his 
reckoning of fate or destiny, of sins of previous birth, or of 
intervention of gods and demons as a sufficient explanation of 
human action,—from all this it is difficult toexpect a proper appre- 
ciation of historical events or motives. The attitude precludes 
depth of insight into the complexities of human mind and 
character, except of a certain type with which the author was too 
familiar; it never leads to a breadth of vision to consider his 
country, secluded as it is, in relation to the outer world. In the 
narration of more recent events, however, his personal knowledge 
or direct information makes him achieve much better results. 
He shows a masterly grasp of the petty politics of a small 
principality, of its hostile factions, of its usual course of intrigue, 
strife, treason, assassination and massacre; and he can ably 
depict the characters which throng and fight within its limited 
arena, its series of royal debauc hees, treacherous sycophants, 
plotting ministers, turbulent landlords, immoral teachers, in- 
triguing priests, untamed soldiers and Jawless ladies. Here he 
is in contact with reality, and being unconcerned, can attain his 
own ideal of a judge, free alike from love and hatred (i. 7). But 
here also his outlook is narrow. He isan interesting chronicler 
rather than a philosophic historian. He can give minute ex- 
position of facts and criticise acts and incidents according to a 
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limited standard, but he never feels it to be his business to draw 
broader conclusions or apply larger principles of history. 

But in making an estimate of Kahlana’s work it should not be 
forgotten that, like most Sanskrit authors who attempt historical 
subjects, he conceives his duty to be that of a poet more than that 
ofan historian. The dark days of his boyhood and the un- 
pleasant and tragic history of Harsa, Uccala and Snssala must 
have produced a deep impression on his mind, and bred in him 
a spirit of wisdom and resignation. His work, therefore, is grave 
and moral, being wrought under the shadow of a disturbed order 
of things; beis a poet whom the fleeting nature of human 
power and pomp moves earnestly. It is natural, therefore, that 
he should write a Kavya, concerning the strife and struggle of 
kings, with Santa or the quietistic mood as the prevailing senti- 
ment (i. 23) and with obvious lessons to princes and people. The 
didactic tendency may have been imbibed from the Epics; but 
Kahlana’s motive in selecting, as his text, the theme of earthly 
fame and glory, and his comparatively little interest in mundanc 
events for their own sake, must have also been the result of his 
particular experience of men and things. To such a frame of 
mind the doctrine of fate may be a sensible solution of acts and 
incidents ; and exaggerations and insufficiencies of facts may not 
prove formidable. It does not lead towards history, but certainly 
towards poetry; and itis asa poet that Kahlana would like to 
be. judged. Doubtless some of his weaknesses spring from this 
attitude, but it is also the source of his strength. As a simple 
but diversified and deeply affecting poetical narrative, the merit 
of his work can never be questioned; and if the verdict be that 
he is not a great historian, no one would deny that he is a poet 
whose originality of achievement is certainly remarkable in a 
singularly unoriginal and unpoetical age. Kahlana regrets (i. 6) 
that the character and amplitude of his subject do not permit 
much indulgence in the usual Kavya topics and embellishments ; 
but his enforced moderation is perhaps productive of better results 
than he imagines. It enables him to wield a graphic style, 
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usually in the Sloka metre, elegant yet not devoid of directness, 
rapid yet not too condensed. The complexities of the highly 
ornamented and unwieldy Kavya style and diction would have 
been out of place in a narrative like his. Kahlana’s occasional 
modest digression into the sphere of ornate poetry displays no 
lack of inclination or skill, but it is well that he is kept restrained 
by the interest of a clear, flowing and forcible narrative. Arid 
stretches of prosaic verse or the bald manner of the mere chro- 
nicler are inevitable in such a long poem, but they are sometimes 
even better than the artificialities of Bina and Bihlana. Some 
of Kalliana’s fine passages, however, show how he can make 
effective use of the resources of the poetic style, without burden- 
ing it with intricacies of elaborate expression and without at the 
same time descending to mere versified prose. By the nature 
and interest of his subject, he has been able to avoid beuten 
tracks and banal topics, and attain considerable independence of 
treatment and expression; and this, as well as the large sweep 
of his work, distinguishes it in a high degree from every other 
poetical narrative of the same type in Sanskrit. 

The difference becomes abundantly clear when we compare 
Kahlana’s work with its three continuations’? composed in“ 
Kashmir by Jonaraja, Srivara and Prajyabhatta respectively, or 
with other Kavyas of this class, whicb are either dry and bare 
annals or exuberant poems with little historical interest. We 
have already spoken of the R@ma-carita of Samdbyakara Nandin, 
which describes, by means of Slesa, the double story of Rama, 
king of Ayodhya, and Ramapaia, king of Bengal ; but its literary 


l The three continuations of the Raja-tarakgmi will be Sound printed in the edigic prin- 
ceps, Caleutla 1835, p. 278 f; aa well as in Durrap’asad’s ed. mentioned above The 
first by Jonardja, intended to bring the chronicle down to the time of the author's patron 
Zain-u'l-’ Abidin (1417-67 A.D ), was left incomplete in 681 verses by the author's death in 
1459, Hue pupil Srivara wrote the second continuation in four chapters for the period 
between 1459 and 1496. The Majavali-pataka of Prajyabbatta and his pupil-Suka deals in 
nearly a thousand verses with the story of a few more years til] the annexation of 
Kashmir by Akbar (1586 4.D.}. They are far leas original and accurate works, See Stein, 
Trs. of Raja-ta°, ii, p. 373 f, 
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value is negligible, and its abstruse punning method renders its 
historical information vague and difficult of application to con- 
temporary events. ‘The Kashmirian Jahlana, who is mentioned 
by Mankhaka (xxv. 75) as a minister of Rajapuri, appears to 
have written an account of his patron Somapala,’? son of 
Samgramapala of Rajapuri, in his Somapdla-vilasa, but nothing 
is known of the contents of the work which is now lost. The 
fragmentary and unfinished Prthvirdja-vijaya? of unknown date 
and authorship, commented upon by Jonaraja (L5th century) and 
quoted by Jayaratha, may have also been a Kashmirian work. It 
deals, in a conventionally poetical manner (canto v, for instance, 
illustrates varieties of figures of speech) and apparently on 
the model of Bihlana’s poem, with the victories of the Cahumina 
prince Prthviraja of Ajmer and Delhi, who fought with Shaha- 
buddin Ghori and fell in 1193 A.D., the prince being presented 
in the poem as an incarnation of Rama. There are also a few 
ornate Kavyas of this type which celebrate rulers of local and 
limited renown, but they are of little poetic or historic interest, 
and most of them are yet unpublished. Among those which 
have been printed, mention may be made of the Rdstraudha- 
vamsa’ of Rudra, son of Ananta and grandson of Keśava, of 
Southern India; it gives in twenty cantos the story of Bagulas of 


1 Kablana, viii. 621 f, 146 f. 

1 Ed S. K. Belvalkar, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1914-22. The author's name is missing; 
but Belvalkar conjectures its author to be a Kashmirian poet named Jayinaka, who is one 
of the figures in the poem. It may have been composed between 1178 and 1193 A.D. and 

«æft unfinished on account of the prince's change of fortune, Jayaratha. who flourished in 
the first quarter of the 13th century cites v.59 in his commentary on Ruyyaka's Alamhkara- 
sarvasva (ed. NSP, p. 64). -The recent edition of the Prthvirdja-vijaya, however, by Gouri- 
shankar dl. Ocha and C. S. Gulleri (Ajmer 1941), with the commentary of Jonaraja, also gives 
the poem in an incomplete form in 12 cantos, but makes out Jayanaka to be the author. 
Tt is edited from the birch-hark MS of the work discovere1 by Bühler in Kashmir in 1876 
and now deposited io the Bhandarkar Oriental Instisute at Poona, A summary of the 
contents of the work is given by Har Bilas Sarda in JRAS, 1913, pp. 259-81. 

3 Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1917, with an bis- 
torical introd. by C. D. Dalal Some cantos, e.g. xii, display diversity of metres. The 
author is said to have composed also a Jéhdngira-saha-carita at the command of Pratapa 
Saha, son of his patron, 
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Mayiragiri, commencing from the originator of the dynasty, 
Rastraudha, king of Kanauj, and ending with Narayana Saha, 
ruler of Mayiragiri, who was the patron of the author. The 
Raghunéthabhyudaya,' in twelve cantos, of Ramabhadramba, a 
mistress of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, is also interesting as 
the work of a cultured woman-writer of modest poetic merit and 
historic sense on some incidents connected with the author’s hero, 
which took place about 1620 A.D.; while the Madhura-vijaya or 
Virakamparaya-carita of another woman-poet, Gangadevi, queen 
of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara, gives an account of her husband’s 
conquest of Madura.” 

The Jaina writers also proved themselves adepts at this 
kind of composition, but the literary and historical interest of 
their works is variable. The most extensive but the least 
animated is the Kumarapala-carita or Dvydsraya-kavya ® of the 
Jaina Acarya Hemacandra (1089-1173 A.D.),* whose versatility 
and encyclopaedic knowledge embraced many fields of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit learning, and through whose efforts Gujarat became 
the stronghold of Svetambara Jainas for many centuries. The 
work gives in twenty-eight cantos an account of the rulers of 
Anhilvad, bringing it down to the time of Kumarapala, who 
came to the throne in 1142 A.D., and whom Hemacandra him- 
self converted into Jainism in 1152 A.D, The first twenty 
cantos, a part of which (xvi-xx) deals with Kumarapala but the 


1 Ed. T. R. Cintamani, University of Madras, 1984. 

? For Varadambika-parinaya of Tirumalamba, as wellas for these works, see below 
under Women-poets. Also see Vemabhipala-carita under Prose-kivya.—On Acyutaraya of 
Vijaynagar, Rajanadtha also wrote Acyulardyabhyudaya (ed. Sri Vanivilisa Press, 1907) in 
12 cantos; see P. P. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, pp. 3288-43, 

3 Ed. A. V. Kathvate, cantos i-xx (Sanskrit) in two parts, Bombay Sanskmit Serios, 
1885, 1915; and ed. S. P. Pandit, cantos xxi-xxviii (Prakrit), in the same series, 
1900; 2nd revised edition by P. L. Vaidya, with an appendix containing Hemacandra’s 
Prakrit Grammar, in the same series, 1986. 

4 On the author, see G. Bühler, Über dag Leben des Jaina-Ménches Hemacandra, 
Wien 1889, and H. Jacobi in Encyclop. of Religion and Ethics, vi, p. 591. On the author's 
rhetorical, grammatical and lexicographical works, see 9. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. p. 203f ; 
S. K. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Poona 1915, p. 73 f; Th. Zachariae, Ind, 
Woerterbiicher, Strassburg 1897, p. 30 f, 
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rest with Kumarapala’s predecessors, have a distinct importance 
for the history of the Caulukyas of Gujarat. This portion is 
written in Sanskrit; but the last eight cantos are written in 
Prakrit and are concerned entirely with Kumirapala, although 
the two concluding cantos contain no historical matter but moral 
and religious reflections. The alternative title refers to this 
twofold medium, as well as to the intention of the work to illus- 
trate the rules of the author’s own Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammars, which makes it Dvisamdhana. The work possesses 
great interest for the picture it gives of Kumarapala’s efforts to 
make Gujarat into a model Jaina state; but it is, by its very 
learned and propagandist object, a highly artificial and laborious 
production, which brings in the usual Kavya topics, but which 
is scarcely interesting as a Kavya.’ 

Of other Jaina Kavyas, which have an historical subject, a 
brief mention of the published texts will suffice; they are worthy 
efforts, but present neither adequate history nor attractive 
poetry. There are, for instance, several poems and dramas °” 
concerned with some of their ruling dynasties of Gujarat, especi- 
ally with the history of the Vaghela rulers Viradhavala and 
Visaladeva and their astute ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. 
Somegvara, who wrote between 1179 and 1262 and whose 
Surathotsava we have already mentioned, composed his Kirti- 
kaumudi® as a panegyric of Vastupala, in the form more ofa 
Campu than that of a regular Kavya. Another eulogistic work 
on the same personage, chiefly with reference to his pilgrimages 


1 There is another KumarapGla-carita by Jayasimha Siri, composed in 1266 A.D. (ed. 
Hiralal Hameataj, Jaina Bhaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar). Other works dealing with 
Kumarapila are: the Prakrit poem, Kumdrapala-pratibodha of Somaprabbic&rya (com- 
posed in 1185 A.D.), ed. Gaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 1920; the allegorical drama 
Moha-parajaya of Yasahpala, to be noticed below; Kumarapala-prabandha of Jinamandane 
(ed. Bhavnagar 1915). There is also a Kumdrapdia-caritra of Caritresundara, published by the 
Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhavnagar 1914." 

2 Vastupala is one of the heroes of the drama Hammira-mada-mardana of Jayesimhe, 
to be noticed below. 
3 Ed. A. V. Kathvgte, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1883. 
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and religious activities, is the Sukrta-samkirtana * of Arisimha, 
son of Lavanasimhba, in eleven cantos (558 verses) ; but the first 
two cantos give an account of the Capotkata or Cauda family 
and the Caulukya rulers of Gujarat respectively, mixed up in the 
later cantos with Kavya topics like the description of seasons 
and of the hero’s entry into the city. A still third work on the 
same subject is the Vasanta-vilāsa ” of Balacandra Siri, pupil of 
Haribhadra Siri and author of the drama Karund-vajrayudha ; ° 
it was composed after Vastupala’s death (1242 A.D.) for the 
delectation of his son Jaitrasimha, and gives in fourteen cantos 
a similar account of the rulers of Gujarat and of the various 
episodes, religious and political, in Vastupala’s career.* Some 
two centuries later, Nayacandra Siri wrote the Hammira- 
mahakavya * in fourteen cantos, with Hammira, the Cahuan 
king of Mewar, as his hero. The narrative is uneven, and the 
author often lapses into poetic rhapsody to cover his ignorance of 
historical facts ; and more than three cantos (v-vii, and a part of 
viii) are devoted to the usual descriptions of seasons, sports, 
amusements and erotic activities of the hero. 

There are also short poems of panegyric on particular 
rulers, such as the Rajendra-karnapiira * of Sambhu (75 verses in 
varied metres), eulogising Harga of Kashmir; the Sukrta-kirti- 
kallolini " of Udayaprabha Siri (179 verses in varied metres) 


Ed. Jaina Atmananda Sabba Series, Bhavnagar 1917. For an account of the work and 
the author, see G. Bühler, Das Sukrtasamkirtano des Arisimha in Sitz. d, Wiener Akad., Wien 
1889; text on pp. 39-56, with an historical and literary introduction (Eng. tre. Burgess in IA, 
XXXI, pp. 477-95), See S, K, De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 2108. 

3 Ed. C. D. Dalal, Gaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 1917, Vastopāla was poetically” 
called Vasantapale, 

3 This work, for which see below, was composed at the témple of Adinatha during 
Vastupala's pilgrimage to Satrufijaya. - 

4 Vastupāla himself wrote the Nara-nārāyaņānanda noticed above; he was not only a 
patron of poets, but also a poet himself; and in these laudatory works he is figured as states- 
man, warrior, philanthropist and man of piety. 

6 Ed. Nilkautha Janardan Kirtane, Bombay 1879, with an introd. See Kirtane in 
TA, VIII, 1879, p. 55f. 

6 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka i, NSP, Bombay 1886, pp. 22-34. 

1 Printed as an appendix to Jayasimba Sūri's Hammira-mada-mardana (Gaekwad's 
Orient, Series). 
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in honour of Vastupala; or the Pranabharana' of Jagannatha 
(53 verses in varied metres) in praise of Pranandrayana of Kama- 
rūpa ; but there is not much of historical and literary worth in 
these extravagant laudations of grateful poets. 


4, SHORTER POEMS 
a. The Erotic Poetry 


The tradition of erotic poetry, we have seen, is ubiquitous 
in Sanskrit literature; and from the time of Asvaghosa’s 
Saundarananda, it is appropriated by the Mahakavya (as also by 
drama) in its fulsome description of erotic acts and feelings, 
which occupy nota small place in these compositions, and of 
which even pious Hindu and Jaina writers are not abhorrent. 
But Sanskrit love-poetry, from the beginning, is either mixed up 
with descriptive matter (as in the Megha-dūta and Ghatakarpara 
poem) and didactic drift (as in Asvaghosa and Bhartrhari), or it 
takes the form (as in Amaru) of single stanzas, standing by 
themselves, in which the poet delights to present a complete 
picture in an elegant and finished form. The Sanskrit Antholo- 
gies abound in such fine little stanzas; in all likelihood they are 
taken from extensive works of particular poets, which are now 
lost; but they are isolated in the stanza-form as complete units 
of expression. It is probable that they were sometimes composed 
as such, not in a particular context but independently, and were 
collected together in the frame of Satakas. Even if it is possible 
«o find out an entire significance from the detached stanzas in a 
Sataka, they seldom have any inner connexion or motive in 
relation to one another, or any totality of effect, each stanza by 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka i, pp. 79-90. The author also wrote Asapha-vilésa, 
apparently e prose Akhydyika, in praise of Nawab Agaf Kbān (d. 1641), a nobleman of 
the court of Shah Jahan, and Jagadabharana in honour of Shah Jehin’s son Dara Shikoh ; 
but these works do not appear to have been yet printed. 

There is no need to deal here with geographical or topograpbicel works (Deéa-vrltaa) 
which are hardly poems. 
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itself having a self-contained charm of its own. In this way, 
extraordinary variety, richness and subtlety are achieved by 
depicting single aspects of the infinite moods and fancies of love ; 
and the necessity of compressing one whole idea or situation 
within the limits of a single stanza gives to the pictures the preci- 
sion and elegance of exquisite camcos of poetic thought and feeling. 
This isone of the most remarkable characteristics of Sanskrit 
love-poetry, of which we have already spoken and which gives 
to it a value ofits own. There is no systematic and well knit 
love-poem or love-lyric in the sense in which we understand it 
today. In the series of individual stanzas, the erotic poetry 
deals with niceties rather than simplicities of love, with fanciful 
vagaries rather than direct exaltations. It has very often a 
background of nature and natural feelings, but they are romanti- 
cised with elegancies of words and ideas, and there is nothing 
of the beauty that stings and thrills. The sentiment is more 
often artistic than personal, and expressed in perfect accordance 
with the poetic theory of impersonalised enjoyment, which would 
not permit the theme of a particular woman, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful.’ It is true that the 
particular woman is always there behind the universalised woman, 
and inspires the emotional earnestness and vivid imagery, but 
there is in its refined and idealised expression little of subjectivity 
or of the lyric mood; and the poetry delights to move in an 
imaginative world of serene and pleasant fiction. 

In later erotic poetry, with which we are concerned here, 
the rhetorical and psychological refinements come to dominate ;_ 
and even if the little pictures often possess delicacy of feeling 
and gracefulness of touch, the reality and richness of the emotion 
are obscured by deliberate straining after conventional literary 
effects. The love-poetry does not escape the taint of artificiality 
which marks the entire poetry of this period. We have the 
same want of independence, the same monotony inseparable from 


1 See above, pp. 38-89. 
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similar series of ideas and similar treatment. The technical 
apalysis and authority of Erotics and Poetics, which evolved a 
system of meticulous classification of the ways and means of 
love and their varied effects, established a series of so-called 
poetic conventions, to be expressed with stock poetic phrases, 
analogies and conceits. All conceivable types of heroes and 
heroines ; their assistants and adjuncts; the different shades 
of their feelings and gestures ; the generous sets of their excellen- 
ces, physical and mental ; the varied moods and situations; in 
fact, the entire sentiment of love, with its elaborate parapherna- 
lia, is industriously defined, analysed and classified, with a 
great deal of observation, it is true, but with all the pedantry 
‘of scholastic formalism. The emotional and artistic formulas thus 
“prescribed become the unalterable mechanism of erotic poetry. The 
result naturally is the growth of a refined artificiality in sentiment 
and expression; and in uninspired poets, it becomes a clever 
but mechanical reproduction of romantic commonplaces and 
decorative sbibboleths. The genera! tradition established by 
Amaru and Bhartrhari is further refined, but seldom exceeded or 
advanced. Making allowance for these obvious limitations, it 
should nevertheless be conceded that the erotic poetry of this 
period is never so dull and dreary as the extensive Mahakavya, 
but can often work up its aesthetic and emotional banalities into 
things of real beauty. The bloom is doubtless artificial, and 
the perfection is attained by careful culture there is no rush 
of passion or tumult of style ; but very often in the detached 
stanzas of the Anthologies, as well as in some sustained works 
of lesser poets, we bave rare and pleasing moments of charm, 
which we miss in the more ambitious and elaborately composed 
Kavyas. If they are dainty trifles, it is often in trifling things 
that poetry flourishes with daintiness of touch in metre, phrase, 
sound and sense, more than in massive productions of erudite 
industry. Perhaps the theme of love has a wider and more 
potent appeal; perhaps the poet themselves are more readily 
moved and become better articulate by its intimate character. 
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Whatever may be the reason, the fact remains that tbis poetry 
is often characterised by the tender and touching strain of a 
refined emotional inflatus, while the emotion of the greater 
Kavya poets is almost always a matter of serious doubt. 

It is also noteworthy that the erotic poetry of this period 
is very closely allied with its devotional and didactic poetry, not 
only in respect of quality but also on account of certain funda- 
mental characteristics. Although commonsense and poetics 
would like to distinguish between love and religious devotion, 
or love and worldly wisdom, it is curious that in the actual poetic 
practice of Sanskrit, the three aspects of human thought and 
activity betray a tendency to intermingle. While mediaeval 
devotionalism is saturated with eroticism, of which it is some- 
times a transfigured expression, the didactic reflectiveness cannot 
but concern itself earnestly with the mighty sex-impulse of 
human life. The old tradition of Srngara, Niti and Vairagya, 
of Love, Wisdom and Resignation, going hand in hand, naturally 
persists, either in the Sataka form or in regular poems, the one 
adding a zest and piquancy to the other ; and the lover, the 
moralist and the devotee dominate the lesser, but better, poetry 
of this period. 

The Sanskrit erotic poetry is best exemplified, as we have 
said, in the hundreds of exquisite stanzas, scattered in the 
Anthologies and assigned to more than a thousand obscure and 
well nigh dateless poets; but the Anthologies, being repositories 
of diverse matter, do not bring erotic poetry alone into promi- 
nence. Nor is it possible for us to dea] here in detail with the 
immense wealth and variety of material which they supply for 
a study. of Sanskrit love-poetry. We shall confine ourselves here 
to separate poems, or collections of stanzas in the form of Satakas. 
Of these, the earliest appears to be the Cauri- (or Caura-) surata- 
pancasika' shortly, Caura-paficasikd, of unknown date and author- 

1 (i) Ed. P. von Bohlen (along with Bhartphari’s Satekas), with comm. of Ganapati, 


Berlin 1833, and also ed. in Haeberlin’s Kavyasamgrahe, Celcutta 1847, p. 227f (Devanagari 
and Bengali recension); (ii) ed. and tra, J. Ariel in JA, 1848, s. 4, t. xi, p. 469 f, and ed. ip 
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ship, but generally ascribed to Bihlana, around which romantic 
legends have gathered. It consists of fifty passionate stanzas in 
the Vasantatilaka metre, uttered in the first person, on the subject 
of secret love, which is apparently responsible for the title of the 
poem. Most of it is devoted to the description of feminine 
charm in particularly erotic situations ; and the recollective word- 
pictures of stolen pleasure, with their lavish sensuous detail, 
appear vividly circumstantial. This fact probably became the 
starting point of a large number of anecdotes regarding the 
origin and authorship of the work ; and the popularity of the 
luscious poem gave rise to at least three distinct recensions of 
the text. In one form of the South Indian recension, we find 
the text enclosed in a poem called Bihlana-kavya, in which the 
poet Bihlana is made to utter these stanzas when caught in a 
secret intrigue with a princess and led to be executed, with the 
result that the king, impressed by the glowing verses, relents, 
orders his release and permits his marriage with the princess. 
The story occurs in various forms, and the names of the actors, 
as well as place of occurrence of the alleged incident, are also 
varied.! Asin the case of most early collections of the Sataka 
type, the text is extremely fluctuating, only about thirty-three 


Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiii, NSP, Bombay 1903, pp. 145-49, as imbedded in the Bihlana-kavya 
(South Indian recension); (iii) ed. and trs. W. Solf, Kiel 1886 (Kashmirian recension). The 
work, in its Vulgate text, is poetically, if freely, rendered into English verse by Sir Edwin 
Arnold (in litho, Trabner : London 1896). The work has been printed also in Jivavanda Vidya- 
sagar’s Kavya-samgrahe, i, p. 596 f (8rd ed. 1888) and in Kavyakalaps, No. 1, pp. 100-05. 
1 In Solf’s edition there are no names, but there are two introductory verses which 
«oention Bihlana, an unnamed king of Kuntala and & princess. In Ariel's edition, the princess 
is Yamini-pirnatilake, daughter of the Pañcāla king Medanébhirama; in the Kavyamélé 
adition, she is Sadikala, Candrakalā or Candralekha, daughter of Virasimha of Mahilapattana ; 
in Gujawat manuscripts, she is a Cauda or Caura (i.e., Capotkata) princess; while in’the Bengal 
tradition, she is Vidya, daughter of king Virasimha, and the poet-hero is not Bihlana, but 
Sundara (also called Cora-kavi), son of Gunasagara of Caurapalli in Radha, while the stanzas 
bf the Pañcāśikā, often absorbed in larger poems, are made by pun to have a twofold appli- 
tation simultaneously to Vidya and the goddess Kali whom Sundara propitiates in his distress. 
The last account occurs in various forms in Bengali poems, which appropriate the Sanskrit 
stanzas; but a Sanskrit version, ascribed to Vararuci, also exists in 53 verses (see Sailendra- 
nath Mitra in Proc. of the Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1928, p. 215f). The legend 
bleo forme the theme of a Sanskrit Vidyd-sundara (printed in Jivananda's Kavya-saipgraha, 
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verses being common to the Kashmirian and the South Indian 
recensions. It is clear, therefore, that Bihlana’s authorship! 
can be asserted with as little confidence as that of Cora (in spite 
of Jayadeva’s mention of a poet of that name in his Prasanna- 
raghava)* or of Sundara. It is, on the other hand, not improbable 
that the stanzas were old floating verses of forgotten authorship, 
which were ascribed to Bihlana, Cora, Sundara and Vararuci in 
turns, and different legendary frame-stories were supplied. But 
the work itself, as a whole, is indeed a fine specimen of Sanskrit 
erotic poetry. Notwithstanding repetition of conventional ideas, 
imageries and situations, the spring and resonance of its Vasanta- 
tilaka stanzas, the simplicity and swing of its comparatively 
smooth diction, and the vivid relish of its recollection of past 
scenes of pleasure relieve, by their descriptive richness and 
variety, the monotony inevitable in such series of verses, and 
render the poem unique in Sanskrit. No direct imitation of the 
work has survived, but occasionally we find its influence at work; 
as for instance, in verses 92 and 99-114 of the apparently late 
poem, the Tara-sasanka * of Krsna, son of Narayana. 


iii, pp. 441.63); bot the sianzas Pavtcéka do not occur, and the poem supplies a small part of 
the story without any preliminary account of Vidya and Sundare. The idea of a tunnel made 
by Sundara under the palace for his clandestine neetings is old and occurs in the Mahā- 
ummaga Jataka (Fausboll, vi, no. 546) 

] Apart from the fact that Bihlana himself makes no claim to any royal intrigue in 
hia autobiographical account, the fact that a stanza from the Kashmirian recension, which 
ie supposed to be more genuine (nidra-nimilita-drsah Solf, no. 86), is cited in Abhinavagupta's 
Locana (ed. NSP, p. 60), Kuntaka’s Vakrokti-jivita (ed. 8. K. De, ad i, 61, 65) and Dhanika's 
commentary on Daga-ritpaka (ed. NSP, iv. 23); it indicates the existence of the text in some 
form already in the 10th century. 

2 The suggestion that the name Cora or Caura, found in some versions of the istėnd, 
implies an original story of the love of a robber chief and a princess, is illusory; for in one 
version Cora is the proper name of a Brahmin, and it is evident that the ngme was 
suggested by the very title of the poem relating to stolen love. Tho idea of a princess must 
have been a part of the original legend, for it is found in a stanza which occurs in the 
various versions (Solf nos. 97, 55; Bohlen nos. 11, 45; Jivananda nos. 10, 43), but the name 
Vidya is obviously based upon a misunderstanding, deliberate or otherwise, of the simile 
vidyam pramdda-galitam ive, occurring in one of the common opening stanzas of the poem. 

3 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka iv, NSP, Bombay 2nd ed., 1899, pp. 68-71. If the 
euthor is the son of the Kerala poet Narayane Bhatls, then he would belong to the commence- 
ment of the 17th century. 
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The tradition of the Sataka form is followed by a large 
number of poets. Thus, Utpreksavallabha, whose Bhiksdtana 
is more an erctic than a religious poem, wrote before the 14th 
century the Sundari-Sataka,! a highly artificial eulogy of feminine 
beauty in the Arya metre, at the request of king Madanadeva, 
whose identity, however, is not known; while in the beginning 
of the 18th century, Visveévara, son of Laksmidbara, of Almora, 
composed, among other works, the Romdvali-Sataka’, in the same 
spirit of unblushingly describing intimate feminine charms with 
elaborate skill but with dubious taste. The Srngara-Satakas are 
numerous ; but among those which have been printed, one need 
only mention those of Janardana Gosvamin® and Narahari,‘ 
and the three centuries, called Srngdra-kalika-trigati,’ of 
Kamaraja Diksita, (beginning of the 18th century?), son 
of Sdmaraja,°in which the first lines of the verses follow 
the alphabetical order! Some poets attempt both the themes 
of Srigira and Vairagya, as for instance, Janardana Gosvamin, 
who also wrote a Vairagya-Sataka’ (his Niti-gataka is 
perhaps missing!); some attempt (as we have already seen 
in the cases of the Rasika-rafijana of Ramacandra and Srigara- 
vairagya-tarangint of the Jaina Somaprabha) to utilise the 
device of punning to make their poems have a simultaneous 
double application to erotic and ascetic themes; while others, 
like Dhanadadeva compose three separate centuries on Srngara, 
Niti and Vairdgya.® A work of greater pretension and reputa- 
tion is the Aryd-saptasat?® of Govardhana, a court-poet of 


- 

1 Ed. Ravyamala, Gucchaka ix, 1916, p. 100f. 

1 Ed. Kavyamala; Gucchaka viii, 2nd ed., 1911, p. 135f. 

3 sid. Kavyamalé, Gucchaka xi, 1925, p. 133f. 

4 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xii, 1897, p. 37f. 

5 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiv, 2nd ed., 1938, p. 86f. 

6 See 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 320. 

7 Ed. Kavyamali, Gucchaka xiii, 2nd ed., 1916, p. 181f. 

8 Ed. Kavyawalé, Gucchake xiii, pp. 33-108; composed in 1434 A.D. 

3? Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with the comm. of Ananta, NSP., 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1895; also ed. Somnath Sarmen, Dacca 1864 (text only, in Bengali cbaracters). 
The text in the two editions differ, the first containing 756 and the second 731 verses. See 
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Lakgmanasena of Bengal and contemporary of Jayadeva who 
mentions him in the Gita-govinda. There are more than 700 
isolated verses in this poem, arranged alphabetically in Vrajyas 
and having a predominantly erotic theme. Govardhana obvious- 
ly takes the Prakrit Gathd-saptagat? of Hala as his model. He 
attains a measure of success, but the verses, moving haltingly 
in the somewhat unsuitable medium of Sanskrit Arya metre, 
are more ingenious than poetical, and lack the flavour, wit and 
heartiness of Hala’s miniature word-pictures. But the work 
achieved the distinction of having inspired the very interesting 
Hindi Satsai of Vibarilal,’ which holds a high rank in Hindi 
poetry. The very late author Viśveśvara of Almora, mentioned 
above, also appears to have taken Govardhana’s work as his 
model in his own Sanskrit Aryd-saptasati,’ but it is a very poor 
production. A bare mention will suffice of other poems which 
do not adopt the Sataka form, but which are yet substantial 
assemblage, more or less, of independent stanzas, such as the 
Svahd-sudhakara,’ a comparatively short poem (26 verses) of the 
Campi type witha thin story, and the Koti-viraha,’ a longer 
poem (107 verses) with a similarly scanty story of two imaginary 
lovers, their union and separation,—both composed by Narayana, 
the Kerala author of the Nérayaniya (Stotra), who lived towards 
the end of the 16th century. Much more interesting and well 
written is the Bhamini-vildsa® of the well-known Tailanga poet- 
rhetorician Jagannatha, son of Perubhatta and Laksmi, who 


S. K. Dein Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, p. 64f (Extra no. of 
the NIA), p. 64f. All that is known of the author will be found discussed by Pischel in big 
Holfdichter des Lakgmanasena, Göttingen 1893, pp. 30-33. 

1 Grierson in JRAS, 1894, p. 110. 

2 Ed. Vienuprasad Bhandari, Chowkhamba Sanekrit Series, with the author's own 
comm., Benares 1924. 

3 Ed. Kavyaméla, Gucchaka iv, p. 52f. 

4 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka v, 2nd ed., 1908, p. 142f. Itis explained that Koti or 
Kodiya ia Malayalam means ‘ nitana’, 

5 Hd. K. P. Parab aad M. R. Telang, with comm. of Acyulariya, NSP, Bombay 
1894; also ed. Grantbamālā, iv, with the comm. of Mabädeva Diksita, containing some 
extra verses. ‘The work has been printed wany times in India. Text, with Eng. trs., by 
Sesa tri Iyer, Bu.nbiy 18); French ters. by A. Bargaigoe, Paris 1872. For the author, who 
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flourished during Shih Jahan’s reign. The work, however, is 
not entirely erotic, being divided into four parts, namely, Anyokti 
(101 verses), Srňgāra (102), Karuna (19) and Santa (31), but the 
preponderance is towards the erotic and the didactic. Although 
there is not much depth of feeling or height of imagination, a 
Jarge number of the verses can be singled out for their neatness 
and elegance of expression and considerable pictorial fancy. 

The general tendency in an unoriginal epoch to produce 
imitations or counterfeits is responsible for more than fifty 
Dita-kavyas, * which derive their impetus, but not inspiration, 
from Kalidisa’s Megha-dita. Their interest lies not so much in 
their poetical worth as in their utilisation of the original form 
and motif in different ways and for different purposes, furnishing 
illuminating illustration of the variations that can be worked by 
ingenious and industrious talents, which could scarcely imbibe 
the poetic spirit of the original work. The Mandakranta metre 
ig generally accepted, but we have also Sikharini,’ Vasantatilaka,° 


lived in the 2nd and 3rd qnarters of the 17th century, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, 
p. 275f. In the introduction to Lakshman Ramachandra Vaidya’s ed. of the work (Bombay 
1887) there ia a list of Jagannātba’s works. 

1 Atreatment of the Dita-kavya literature is given by Chintaharan Chekravarti in 
THQ, TII, pp. 279-97. Sequels to the Megha-dita have also been thought of, and there are 
also a few Pratisamdedas, containing the counter-message of the Yakga's wife! 

2 Asin Hamsa-dita of Ripa Gosvamin and Manoditte of Vrajandths. The former work 
has been very offen printed, ¢.g., in Haeberlin’s Kavya-samgraha, p. 323f (Jivananda i, 
p. 4411), in Harichand Hirachand’s Kaévyakalips, Bombay 1864, p. 35f, etc; but there is no 
critical edition, the number of verses varying jn the printed texte. The learned author, who 
flourished in the 15th century, was one of the disciples of Caitaoya of Bengal (see S. K. De, 
»introd. to Padydeali, for an account of the author and bis works). Inthe present work, s 
swan is sent as messenger by the Gopisof Vrndivana to Krsna at Mathuri, the poem 
incidentally illustrating-the Rasa-éastra of Bengal Vaignavism. The Manodita of Tailanga 
Vrajanitha, composed in 1758 A.D. (ed. Kévyamalé, Gucchaka xiii, pp, 84-130), describes 
the sending of Mind as messenger to Krsna by the heipless Draupadi when she was insulted 
at tha court of Duryodbans. 

3 Asin Manodata of Visnudisa and Hrdaya-dita of Herihara, The first work (ed. 
Chintabarean Chakrevarti, Simskrta Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 1937) is a pathetic appeal in 
101 verses to Krsna, with Mind as messenger, and includes a description of Vrndivana. The 
Vaisnava autbor is said to have been a maternal uncle of Caitanya of Bengsl, and if so, lived 
in the 15th century. The second work js noticed by Weber, Berlin Catalogue, i, no. 671 
(116 verses). 
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Malini! and even Sardilavikridita.? Not only inanimate 
objects, like the Wind, è the Moon, ‘ Footprints ê and the sacred 
Tulasi plant, ° but also various birds and animals, like the parrot, 
cuckoo, bee, swan", peacock, Cakora, Cataka and Cakravaka®, as 
well as mythological beings like Uddhava’ and Hanimat,” are 
selected as messengers for imaginary journeys over various places 


1 Asin Candra-dūta of Jambi, noticed by Peterson, Three Reports 1887, p. 292. It 
contains 23 verses with various forms of Yameka, and deals with an ordinary Jove-message of 
a woman to her lover. It belongs probably to the first ha'f of the 19th century ed. (J. B. 
Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1941; also see Modern Review, Calcutta, lxx, no. 2, August, 194], 
pp. 158-61). 

2 Asin Pika-dita, mentioned by Chakravarti (in JHQ, iii, p. 272), in 81 verses, 
describing the sending of a cuckoo as a messenger to Krena by the Gopis. The same theme 
aud the game metre occur also in the Pantha-dita of Bholanatha (Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat. 
vii, an. 8890), the messenger being a pilgtim on the way to Mathura. 

3 Asin the Pavana-diita of Dhoyi, ed. Manomoban Chakrevarti, from a sirgle MS in 
JASB, 1905, pp. 53-63; re-edited Chintahcran Chakravarti, Samskpta Sahitya Parivad, Calcutta 
1926, The author, a court-poet of Laksmanasena of Bengal, is mentioned by Jayadeve as a 
contemporary. The work is noteworthy in takiug up, without being a Carite, an historical 
personage, namely, the poet's patron Laksmanasena, as the hero. The poet makes 
Kivalayavati, a Gandharva maijen of the Malaya bills, fallin love with the king during the 
latter's career of conqueat in the south, end send the south-easterly wind as a 
messenger. It is an elegant poem of 104 verses, but of co greater merit than most poems of 
its kind. There is another Pavana-diia of Vadicandra Siri, who flourished in the 17th century, 
in 101 verses, in which the wind carries a message from Vidyanareéa, king of Ujjayini, to 
his wife Tara, who has been abducted by a Vidyadhara (ed. Kavyamala, Guccheka xiii, 
pp- 9-24), a purely invented story. 

4 As in the Indu-dita of Vinayavijaya-gani, and several Candra-ditas. In the 
first-oamed work fed. Kivyamala, Gucchaka xiv, pp. 40-60; 131 verses), the well known Jaina 
author (end of the 17th century), residing at Jodbpur, sends the moon as messenger, with a 
kind of Vijiapti-patra to bis religious preceptor at Surat, incidentally describing Jaina temples 
and sacred places on the way. For other Candra-diitus see Chakravarti, in JHQ, III, p. 276. 

5 As inthe Padanha-dila of Krsna Saérvabhauma, ed, Jivapenda’s Kavyscamgraha, 
i, pp. 607-30; Kavyakalapa, i, p. 53f. The work, in which the footpriate of Krsna are asked 
by the Gopis to carry their message to him at Mathuré, was composed at the court of 
Raghuoitha Raya of Nadia (Bengal) iu 1723 A.D. 

ë Asin Tulasi.diéta, mentioned by Chakravarti, op. cit. It isin 34 verseg, Composed 
in Saka 1706=1784 A.D., with the same thetne of the Gopi's message to Krsna, 

? Hamsa-dita of Rupa Goavamin mentioned above, and Hamsa-dita of Vetkatadesika 
and anonymous Havsa-samdesa mentioned below. 

8 For numerous works with these devices, see Chakravarti, op. cit. 

9 As in the Uddhava-sanidesa (138 verses) of Riipa Goavémin (ed. in Haeberlin, p. 823f; 
Jivananda, iii, p. 215f) and Uddhava-dita (141 verses, ed. in Haeberlia, p. 348f; Jivananda 
i, p. 531) of Madhava Sarman. The theme is based on Bhagavata Purina x. 47, 

10 As ia Kapi-dita, Dacca University Library, MS no. 975B (fragmentary;). 
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in India, the topographical information being of variable value. 
The limit is reached when even abstract objects, like the 
Mind! and Devotion,” are made to discharge the function, 
the poems tending to become abstract and allegorical. 
Mythological subjects, such as the well known stories of Rama 
and Sitaé,* Krsna and Radha, * Parsvanitha and Neminatha, ° 
are utilised, besides those of historical personages in afew rare 
cases. ° In the hands of Jaina and Vaisnava authors the device 
easily becomes the means of religious instruction, reflection or 
propaganda. A curious literary application is also seen in the 
adoption of the trick of Samasyad-pirana in the composition of 
some Dita-kavyas. The Jaina imitations ’ sometimes adopt and 


1 Besides the Manodita and Hydaya-diita mentioned above, we have a Cetodiia 
(129 verses) of an unknown Jaina author, which describes the sending of the author's own 
mind as a messenger to his preceptor, but which also adopts the device of Samasy4-piirana in 
having the fourth foot of every verse identical with the fourth corresponding foot of verses 
from the Megha-dita. 

2 Asin the Bhakti-dita (23 verses) of Kaliprasiida (Mitra, Notices, iii, p. 27), in which 
Mukti is figured as the lady of the poet’s desire and Bhakti acts as a messenger. 

3 Only ina limited number of poems, such as the Kapi-diia mentioned above, the 
Bhramara-dita of the Nyaya commentator Rudra Nyiyavacaspati, son of Vidydovivasa 
(H. P. Sastri, Notices, ìi, p. 153), the Candra-dita of Krsnacandra Terkalamkara, (ibid, 
loc. cit.), and the Hamsa-dite (60 +50 verses in two Aévaeas) of the well known South Indian 
scholar and teacher Venkatadesika (ed. Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore 1913). 

4 This is, of course, a favourite subject with Vaisnava writers, especially of Bengal; 
and the works, some of which are noted above, are numerous. 

5 See below. 

6 As jn the Pavana-dita of Dhoyi. The Jaina poems about the report of progress from 
a pupil to the preceptor are also not fictitious in respect of persons figuring in them. 

T Besides the Cetodūtae mentioned above, we have several Jeina works of this kind. The 
Parscabhyudaya of Jinasena, who wrote the Adipurana in the 9th century, is not a Dita- 
kiya, but gives the life-story of Parévanatha (ed. Yogiraj Panditacharya, NSP, Bombay 
1909); the entire Megha-data, however, is incorporated by the device of inserting one or two 
lines of Kālidāsa in each Verse. Similarly, the Sila-date, which is nota Dita-kavya but a 
didactic poem on the story of Sthilabhadra, is composed on the principle of Samasya- 
pūraņa by Céritrasundara-gani (ed. Yasovijaya Jaina Granthamalé, Benares 1915) in 
1420 A.D. But there are also Jaina Dita-kaévyas which employ the device. Thus the 
Nemi-dita of Vikrama, son of Sragara, describes in 123 verses (ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ii, 
1886, p. 85f), the sending of the cloud as a messenger by the Tirthamkara Neminatha's wife 
Rijamati to her husband, who had gone to Mount Abu to practise penance; but the last line 
of each verse is taken from Kalidasa’s poem in the manner of Samasyi-purana. Of the 
same type is the Meghadita-samasya-lekha (ed. Jaina Atminanda Granthamil3, Bhavnagar 
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incorporate one or two Pādas, usually the fourth Pāda, of 
Kālidāsa’s verses into the corresponding Padas of their own 
verses, the rest being composed by the poets themselves as a 
kind of clever filling up of the entire stanza. It is ingenious, 
but the literary exercise naturally leads to artificiality and straining 
of the language. The original object of sending a love-message is 
also replaced in some works by the intention of making the poem 
a kind of descriptive Vijiiapti-patra, sent by a disciple to his 
preceptor, to report progress in religious activities in a distant 
land. This finds a parallel to the Vaisnava effort to make the 
poems vehicles for conveying devotional ideas, the sentiment of 
. love being replaced by those of tranquillity and devotion. * The 
process reaches its climax as the Dita-kavya becomes a nominal 
form for conveying abstract philosophical ideas, as when a devotee 
sends the swan of his mind witha philosophical message to his 
beloved Bhakti for an imaginary flight to the world of Siva!? 


b. The Devotional Poetry 


The devotional poetry of this period, connected closely with 
the erotic, presents two lines of literary growth, which sometimes 
blend, but which stand in no constant relation. We have, on 
the one hand, the tradition of elaborate Stotras of a descriptive 
or philosophical character, but, on the other, we have the 
steady development of highly impassioned devotional poems, 
which pass through the whole gamut of erotic motif, imagery 
and expression. The personal note is present in both the 
tendencies, but while in the one it is expressed in the guise of 
religious thought, r J: gious .motion in the other shapes and colours 
1914) of Meghavijaya (end of the 17th century), in which tLe cloud is sent asa messenger 
to the author's preceptor Viiayaprabba Siri. 

1 In one case a note of parody appears, e.g., in the Kaka-dita (mentioned by 
M. Krishnamacharier, Classica! Sanskrit Literature, Madras 1937, p. 365%, in which a fallen 
Brahmin in prison seeks to send a message through a crow to his beloved Kaédambari 
(Drink) |—The Vanmandana-guna-dita of Virercévata ‘ed J. B. Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1941) is 


a religio-philosopbical poem which solicits the patronage of a king! 
3 Asin Hamec-samdesa, ed. Sambasiva Sestri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1930. 
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it. The intellectual satisfaction and moral earnestness, which 
characterise the earlier theistic devotionalism, inspire the 
high-toned traditional Stotras; but with the rise of mediaeval 
sects and propagation of emotional Bhakti movements, the basic 
inspiration of devotional writings is supplied, more or less, by 2 
mood of erotic mysticism, which seeks to express religious 
longings in the intimate language and imagery of earthly 
passion. This brings about a new development in Sanskrit 
religious poetry, and relates it very closely with erotic literature, 
so much so that poems like the Gita-govinda would appear, from 
different aspects, both as a religious and an erotic work. The 
mighty sex-impulse becomes transfigured into a deeply religious 
emotion; and, however mystic the devotional attitude may 
appear, the literary gain is beyond question. While the Stotras of 
more orthodox tradition beget a new series of grave, elevated and 
speculative hymns, the emotional and poetic possibilities of the 
newer quasi-amorous attitude become immense and diverse, and 
express themselves in mystically passionate poems, dramas and 
Campis. These effusions of the devout heart are in a sense beyond 
criticism, but, strictly speaking, they do not always attain a high 
level of poetic excellence. Nevertheless, the more the religious 
sentiment becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, 
the more the pedantry of its theology and psychological rhetoric 
recedes to the background, and it is lifted to the idealism and 
romantic richness of intensely passionate expression. In the 
bands of these erotico-religious emotionalists, we have a 
“fresh accession and interpretation of the romantic legends of the 
gods; and the wistfulness, amazement and ecstasy of the new 
devotional sentiment lift its poetry from the dry dogmatism of 
scholastic thought into a picturesque and luscious spiritualisation 
of sensuous words and ideas. 

The more orthodox mode of staid and sober Stotra-writing 
is, however, not less fruitful, prompted that it is by the extreme- 
ly active impetus of speculative thought or scholastic learning 
of the time. The large number of Vedantic Stotras, for instance 
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some of which are ascribed to the great Samkara himself, the 
Kashmirian Saivite poems, the Jaina and Buddhist Mahayana 
hbymaos, the South Indian Vaignava and Saiva panegyric of deities, 
or the Bengal Tantric and Vaisnava eulogiums, are inspired by 
the different religious tendencies of the time. They spring 
no doubt, from depth of religious conviction ; but, composed 
generally that they are for the purposes of a particular cult, they 
are often weighted with its theological or philosophical ideas. 
When they are not of this learned type, or when they do not 
merely give a string of laudatory names and epithets of deities 
ora metrical litany of their glory and greatness, or when they 
are not merely liturgical verses, they possess the moving quality 
of attractive religious poems. These alone come within the 
sphere of literary criticism. The number of Stotras preserved 
is indeed vast,! and only a small percentage of them is yet in 
print; but even those which have been published are mostly of 
unknown or late date, and their individual poetic traits are not 
always conspicuous. Only a few of them rise to the level even 
of a mediocre poem, being burdened with didactic or dortrinal 
matter, or with dry recital of commonplace words and ideas. It 
is true that no other department of Sanskrit verse has been so 
prolific ; that it would not be just to ignore the Stotras as mere 
curiosities, even though Sanskrit rhetorical and anthological 
literature displays no special enthusiasm for them; and that no 
adequate study of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu hymnology has 
yet been made; but at the same time, no case has been made 
that, apart from religious interest, the literature deserves a 
deeper investigation for its purely poetic worth, even though 
individual Stotras have been of modest merit. Some of,the 
hymns are undoubtedly popular and have been uttered by thou- 
sands of devout minds from generation to generation, but mere 


1 For printed collections of Jains, Buddhist and Hindu Stotras, see below, but they 
hardly represent the vastness of tbis literature. The nolice of Stotra manuscripts, for 
inatance, in the Madras Government Oriental! Manuscript Library covers three volumes 
(xviii-xx). The Puranas and Tantra works abound in Stotras, 
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popularity or liturgical employment is no index to literary 
quality. They are popular, not because they are always great 
religious poems of beauty, but because they give expression to 
cherished religious ideas. They are concerned more with 
religion than religious emotion, and have therefore different 
values for the devotee and the literary critic. 

The later Buddhist Stotras’ are true to the manner and 
diction of the Hindu Stotras, the only difference lying in the 
mode and object of adoration. Some of them choose the ornate 
style and elaborate metres of the Kavya, while others are litanies 
of the type common in the Puranas. The Lokesvara-sataka? of 
Vajradatta, who lived under Devapala in the 9th century, is 
composed in the elaborate Sragdhara verses, describing in the 
form of a series of benedictions the physical features and mental 
excellences of the deity Avalokitesvara, obviously on the model of 
the Satakas of Maytra and Bana ; and tradition has also invented 
a sitnilar legend of the poet’s being cured of leprosy by this 
eulogy of the deity! In the same Sragdhara metre and polished 
diction is composed a large number of Stotras to Tara, the 
female counterpart to Avalokitesvara, of which the Aryā-tārā- 
sragdhara-stotra‘ (387 verses) of the Kashmirian Sarvajiiamitra, 
who lived in the first-half of the 8th century, is perhaps the most 
remarkable, The Bhakti-sataka* of Ramacandra Kavibharati 
of Bengal, who came to Ceylon under king Parakramabihu at 
about 1245 A.D. and became a Buddhist, is of some interest as 


! For a bibliography and short treatment of Buddhist Stotras, see Winternitz, HIL, ii, 
p. 375 f. 

2 Hd. Suzanne Karpelés, with Sanskrit and Tibetan terts anda Fr. tre., in JA, 1919, 
e. 11, $. xiv, pp. 357-465. Cf, F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1921, pp. 281-83. 

3 It should be remenibered ibat the Gandi-stotra ascribed to Aévaghosa is composed 
in the Sragdharé metre, as algo the Stotras of Mayira and Bana. 

$ Ed. B. C. Vidyabhusan, with commentary and two Tibetan versions in Banddha- 
Stotra-samgraba, vol. i, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1908. Tn the introduction, the editor mentions 
no fewer than 96 texts relating to Tira. The anthor also wrote severa! other Stotras, which 
have been edited and translated by G. de Blonay in his Materiaus pour servir à Uhistorie de 
la déesse Buddhique Tara, Perie 1895. 


5 Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, with Eng. trs., in JBTS, i, 1893, pt. 2, pp. 21-43. 
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an example of the application of Hindu ideas of Bhakti to an 
extravagant eulogy of the Buddha, composed in the approved 
Kavya style and diction. It is not necessary to deal with later 
Mahayana Tantric Stotras, which are innumerable but which 
show little poetic merit. 

The Jaina Stotras,' commencing with the Bhaktamuara of 
Manatunga and the Kalydua-mandira of his imitator Siddhasena 
Divakara,* are large in number, but they also exbibit the same 
form, style and characteristics, and therefore need not detain 
us long. Besides eulogies of particular saints or Jinas, there 
is quite a number of Stotras, generally known as Caturvimsatt- 
jina-stult or Caturvimsika, in which all the twenty-four 
Jinas arc extolled. Such Stotras are composed by well-known 
teachers and devotees, like Samantabhadra” (c. first half of 
the 8th century), Bappabhatti‘’ (c. 7438-838 A.D.), Sobhana ’ 
(second half of the 10th century), Jinaprabha Sari® (beginning 
of the 14th century) and others. As the glorification of Jinas and 
saints does not admit of much variation in subject-matter, some 
poems, as we have seen, are artificially constructed to show tricks 
of language in the use of Yamaka and other rhetorical figures in the 
regular Kavya method; while others contain religious reflections 
and instructions, which conduce little towards literature. 

Of the Hindu Stotras, it is difficult to say if all the two 
hundred Vedantic Stctras, which pass current under the name of 


1 Collections of Jaina Stotras will be found in Kavyamala, Gucchaku vii, 3rd ed., 
Bo ubay 1907; in Jaina Stotra Samgrahbe, published in the Yagovijaya Jaina Grauthaméla, 
1905; ia Stuti-samgrahs with Avaciri. NSP, Bombay 1912; andin Stotra-ratnākara, i, i> 
ed. Yaéovijaya Jaioa Samakrta Pittasala, Mehasana, NSP, Bombay 1913-14. The more 
important of the Jaina Stotras have been noticed by Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 548 f. 

2 See above, pp. 171-72. 

3 Ed. Pannalal Chaudhuri in Digambara Jaina Granthabbandara, Benares 1'):24-25. 
Suali would place the author in the 6th century, S, C, Vidyabhusan in the 7th. 

4 Ed. in Stuti-samgraha cited above. 

5 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka vii, 3rded. 1907, p. 30f; also ed. and trs. A. Jacob: in 
ZDMG, XXXII, 1878, p. 509f. 

6 Ed, Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vii, p. 115; also in Stuti-samgraha. 

The collections of Hindu Stotras are numerous, of which the following larger ones are 

potable : Brhat-stolra-muktabhaéra io two parts (416 stetras), Gujraii Printing Press, Pt, i, 
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the great Vedantic philosopher Samkara are rightly ascribed, 
but there is no reason to suppose that not one of them came from 
him ; for devotion to a particular deity is not inconsistent with 
the profession of severe monistic idealism. Perhaps the majority 
of them were composed by later Samkaras of the Sampradaya, or 
even passed off under the name; but since there is no criterion, 
except that of style and treatment, at best an unsafe guide, one 
can never be positive on the question.’ Some of these Stotras, 
however, are undoubtedly inspired by religious enthusiasm and 
attain a charming quality of tender expression, in spite of occa- 
sional philosophical or didactic background. Such, for instance, 
are the Sivdparddha-ksamapana in Sragdhara; the Dvādaśa- 
pañjarikā, commonly known as Moha-mudgara, and the Carpata- 
pañjarikā in rhymed moric metre; the several short Stotras in 
Bhujangaprayata, namely, the Dasa-sloki, Atma-satka (also 
called Nirvana-satka), Hastamalaka, the Vedasara-Siva-stuti ;? 
and the shorter Ananda-lahari* consisting of twenty stanzas in 
the Sikharini metre. Not only ease and elegance of expression, 
but also the smooth flow of metre and use of rhyme make these 


2nd ed. 1923, Pt. Bombay 1916; Brhat-stoLra-ratnakera (144 stotras), Kalpataru Press, 
Bombay 1888; also same title (240 stotras), Native Opinion Press, Bombay 1918; also sane 
tille, in two parts, Emperor of India Press, Madras 1897, 1905; Brhat-stotra-sarit sigura 
(306 stotras), Gujarati News Press, Bombay 1927; Stava-samndra (41 stotras), ed. Purna- 
chandra De, pt. i, Calcutta 1918. Among the Stotras published in the various Gucchakas of 
the Kavyamala, the more notable are : Siva-stuti of Latkegvara, Tripura-mahimnah Slava and 
Lalita-stava-ratoa cf Durvasas, Sudarfana-éatake of Kuranarayona, Anandamandira-steva of 
Lalla Diksita, and Dinakrandana-stuti of Lostaka, besides those which we notice below. 

1 The question bas been briefly discussed by S. K. Lelvalkar (Sri Gopal Basu Mallik 
Lectures on Vedania Philosophy, Poona 1929, p 22Cf). Chiefly on the ground of their heing 
commented upon by more thar one reliable and ancient commentary, he would consider the 
following stotras as probably genuine : (1) Anandelabari (of 20 stanzas) (2) Govindagtaka (8) 
Dekpinémirti Stotra (4) Daśaślokī (5) Dvādaśa-pañjarikā (Moha-mudgara) (f) Bhaja 
Govindam Stotra (7) Satpadi or Visnu-satpadi and (8) Harim ide Stotra. 

2 These Stotras have been printed very often in India at Mysore, Srirangam, Poona 
and elsewhere. They will be found conveniently in the Brhat-stotra-ratnakara, NSP, Bombay, 
Srled., 1899; also in Select Works of Samkardcarya, cd. H. R. Bhagavat, Poona 1925, pt. 
ii; aleo ed, Sri Vani Vilasa Presa, Srirangem. 

3 There is another Ananda-lehari or Saundarya-lahari in 1/0 verses ascribedto Suni- 
‘areq ed. in Haeberlin, p. 246, Jivananda, iii, p. 1f; tre. Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, 


London 1913, p. 62f. 
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deservedly popular Stotras occupy a high rank in Sanskrit Stotra 
literature. The peculiarly titled Siva-mahimnah Stotra’ of 
Puspadanta, which has been precursor of other Mahimnah Stotras 
in praise of other deities, is perhaps earlier in date;? but as nu- 
merous commentaries on it attest,” it is more recondite and 
philosophical both in thought and expression. Many of the 
apparently late Stotras are dateless and apocryphal, but are 
ascribed indiscriminately to Yajiavalkya, Valmiki, Vyasa, Ravana, 
Upamanyu, Durvasas and Kalidasa, even if their merit may not 
justify such attribution. Some Stotras are inserted into the 
Epics and the Puranas ; the undoubtedly spurious Durgd-stava 
in the Virata-parvan (which exists in as many as six versions, 
besides the Vulgate!) being typical. The avowedly literary 
Satakas, on the other hand, are within greater historical certainty. 
They are more elaborately constructed and sometimes attempt 
conventional tricks of style. The Mukunda-mala‘ of the devout 
Vaisnava king Kulasekhara of Kerala is perhaps one of the earliest 
of such literary compositions; but if it has stylistic affectations, 
they are mostly redeemed by its unmistakable devotional earnest- 
ness, as well as by a proper sense of style. 

Of the Kashmirian Saivite poems, the twenty short hymns 
of Utpaladeva (c. 925 A.D.), son of Udayakara and pupil of 
Somananda, in his Stotravali,’ are uneven, some being conven- 


l Printed very often, the earliest ed. with tre. being by K. M. Banerji in JASB, VIII, 
1839, pp. 355-66. Ed. in Brhat-stotra-ratnékara, p.98 (40 verses, in Sikharini and other 
metres); ed. Chowkhamba Series, Benares 1924. 

? Being cited by Rajasekbara in his Kavya-mimamsé and the Kashmirian Jayantabhatta 
in his Nyāya-mañjarī, it cannot be later than the 10th century. 

3 The hymn has been interpreted so as to apply to Vignu ns well ! 

4 Ed. in Haeberlin, p. 515f (22 verses), reprinted in Jivananda, i, p. 407f (82 verses); 
cd. Kavyamala, Guechaka i, p. 11f (34 verses); and ed. K. Rama Pisbaroti, with comm. of 
Raghavendra (17th century), Annamalai Univ. Sanskrit Serics, Annamalainsgar 1999 (31 
verses). Pisharoti dates Kulasekhara very highly at the close of the 7th and beginning of the 
Btb century, but prolably the poet flourished much later between the 10th and the 12th century, 
Holtzsch (Epi. Ind., VII, p. 197) notes that a verse from this poem (Haeberlin 7, Kavyamala 6, 
Pisbarcti 3) occurs in an inscription of so distant a place es Pagan in the 18th century. 

5 Ed. Visnuprased Bhandari, with the comm. of Ksemaraja, Chowkhamha Sanskrit 
Series, Benares 1002. See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 119, on the author. 
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tionally elaborate. The earlier Devi-sataka'! of Anandavardhana 
(c. 850 A.D.) and the Iśvara-śataka ? of Avatira of unknown 
date are stupid Durghata poems, which have little devotional 
merit but concern themselves with verbal tricks and Citra-bandhas, 
wisely condemned by Anandavardhana himself in his theoretical 
work. The Vakrokti-pañcāśikā” of Ratnakara, which makes the 
playful love of Siva and Parvati its theme, is a similar exercise 
in style, illustrating the clever use of punning ambiguities, and 
has scarcely any religious leaning. The Ardhandrisvara-stotra ‘ 
of Kahlana, a short piece of eighteen Sardilavikridita stanzas, is 
much better in this respect, notwithstanding its partiality for 
alliteration. The Samba-pancasika, * an culogy of the sun-god in 
fifty (mostly) Mandakranta verses, is also probably a Kashmirian 
work, being commented upon by Ksemaraja in the beginning of 
the 18th century ; but it is referred to the mythical Samba, son 
of Krsna, even if it is an apparently late and laboured work, 
having a background of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy. 

From the later Stotras of a literary character or Stotra- 
kavyas, ali of which show, more or less, teclinical skill of the 
conventional kind and sometimes rise to fine words and ideas, it 
is difficult to single out works of really outstanding merit. The 
Narayaniya® of Narayanabhatta of Kerala, composed in 1585 A.D., 
isa devout but highly artificial poem of a thousand learned verses, 
divided symmetrically into ten decades and addressed to the deity 
Krsna of Guruvayoor, who is said to have cured the author of 
rheumatism after listening to the verses! The Ananda- 
mandakini" of the well known Bengali philosopher Madbusūdana 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchake xi, pp. 1-31, with comm. of Kayyata. 
Eà. ibid, pp. 31 63, with an anonymous commentary. 

3 Ed Kavyamila, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-14, with comm. of Vallabhadeva. These are 
no more religious poems than Ratrakara’s own Hara-vijaya or Mankhaka’s Srikanfha-carita, 

4 Ed. Kavyamalé, Guechaka xiv, 2nd ed. 1988, pp. 1-4 

6 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab with comm. of Ksemaraja NSP, Bombey 1889 
(also ed. 1910) : 

6 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1912. 

7 Ed. Kavyawala, Guechska ii, p.1 38f (102 verses); also in the Pundit, New Series, i, 


1876-77, pp. 498-514. 
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Sarasvati, who flourished at the middle of the 16th century, 
isa similar production, in praise of Krsna, in the sonorous 
Sardila-vikridita metre, in which both the learning and devout- 
ness of the author express themselves equally well in a highly 
ornate style. The same remarks apply to a number of 
17th century productions, such as the five Laharis (Amrta°,' 
Sudha,’ Ganga’, Karuna°* and Laksmi°*) of Jagannatha, the 
poet-rhetorician from Tailanga, the Anandasdgara-stava® of Nīla- 
kantha Diksita in praise of the goddess Minaksgi, consort of 
Sundaranatha Siva, of Madura, and the three stilted panegyrics 
of Rama’s weapons‘ by Nilakantha’s pupil, Ramabhadra Diksita, 
who also perpetrated an absurdity of alphabetically arranged 
eulogy of the same deity, called Varnamala-stotra.° 

One of the noteworthy traits of some of the literary Stotra- 
kavyas is that they are devoted either to a highly sensuous 
description of the love-adventures of the deities, or to a detailed 
enumeration of their physica] charms, masculine or feminine. 
This may be one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of 
which we shall speak more presently; but, apart from the sports 
of Radha and Krsna, where such delineation is perhaps not out 
of place, there is a tendency, commencing from the tradition of 
Kumara-sambhava viii, to ascribe sexual attributes to divine 
beings or paint their amours with lavish details. The gentle 
description of the love of deities, like those found in the bene- 
dictory stanzas of the Ratnavalt and Priyadarsika, does not 


1 Bd. Kavyamali, Gucchaka i, p. 99f. (10 verses in Sarddlavikridita), in praise of 
Yamuna. = 

2 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka i, p. 16 f. (30 verses in Sragdhara), in praise of Stirya. 

3 Printed many timea. Ed. NSP, Bombay 1924 (53 verses, mostly in Sikherini), io 
Praise of Ganga. Also called Piydsa-Isbari. ° 

4 Ed. Kévyamala, Gucchaka ii, p. 55f (60 verses in Vaméastba, Viyogini and other 
metres), in preise of Krsna. 

5 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ii. p. 104 f (41 veraes in Sikhsrini), in praise of Laksmi. 

ê Ed. Kavyamala, (iacchaka xi, p. 76 f (108 verses in Vasantatilaka). 

1 Raméstaprasa in Kavyamala, Guechaka x, p. 18 f (116 verses in Sardilavikridita) ; 
and Rama-capa-stava (111 verses in the same metre) and Rāma-bāņa-stava (108 verses in 
Sragdhars) in Kaévyamala, Guechaka xii, pp. if and 18 f. 

5 Ed. Kavyemals, Gucchaka xiii, pe 1 f (51 verses), 
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exceed good taste, but some poets like to describe their deities 
in particularly dubious amorous situations.’ On the other 
hand, we have the description of Vignu’s divine limbs, from the 
hair to the toe-nail’; while Mika Kavi, alleged to be Samkara’s 
contemporary,’ attempts in his Pafica-gati* a tour de force in 
five hundred erotic-religious verses, describing in each century 
of verse such physical charms and attributes of his deity 
(Kamaksi of Kāñcī) as her smile, her side-long glances, her lotus- 
feet and so forth. The climax is reached in Lakgmana Acarya’s 
Candi-kuca-pancasika,’ which describes in fifty verses the beauty 
of Candi’s breasts! It is needless to comment on the amazing 
taste displayed in such works. 

This makes the transition easier to the other series of 
erotico-devotional Stotras and short poems, which follow the 
conventional form and diction but entirely change the spirit and 
outlook. We have already noted that these works give expression 
to a phase of the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was promi- 
nently emotional, and base the religious sentiment, mystically, 
upon the exceedingly familiar and authentic intensity of trans- 
figured sex-passion. However figuratively the poems may be 
interpreted, they make erotic emotionalism their refined and 
sublimated essence. The Bhakti movement, in all its sectarian 
ramifications, centres chiefly round the early romantic life of 
Krsna as it is described, not in the Epic, but in the Puranas. 
Although the sentiment of Bhakti came to be applied to other 
deities as well, including even the Buddha, the Krgna-Gopi legend 


1 See, for instance, the benedictory verse quoted in Kos no. 37, or the section on 
Laksmi-vikara in Skm. 

2? E.9.,in Visnu-padddi-kesanta-varnana-stotra in Kavyamala, Gucchake ii, p. 1f. 
The trait is found also in Bina’s Candi-sataka and Vujradatta’s Lokeévara-stava. Even the 
footwear of the deity is an object of eulogy in a thousand verses in the Pddukd-sahasra of 
Venkatadesika (ed. Kedarnath and V L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1911). 

3 Or, sometime identified with the 20th Acarys, known as Mikarbhaka Samkara 

4 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka v, p. 1f. 

5 Kavyaméla, Gucchaks ix, p. 80 f. Itis a comparatively modern work, containing 
83 verses (18 + 50+15). 
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had perhaps the greatest erotic-religious possibilities, which were 
developed to the fullest extent. The Srimad-bhdgavata, as the 
great scripture of emotional devotion and store-house of such 
legends, becomes the starting point of the theology of the neo- 
Vaisnava sects and supplies the basic inspiration to the new 
devotional poetry. The new standpoint vivifies religion, as well 
as its poetry, witb a human element, and lifts one of the most 
powerful impulses of the human mind into the means of glorious 
exaltation. It thereby brings colour and beauty into religious 
life; and its essential truth lies in its assertion of the emotional 
and the aesthetic in human nature against the hard intellectuality 
of dogmas and doctrines. 

But, in course of time, the new movement creates its own 
dogmas and doctrines. Along with its philosophy and theology, 
the sectarian devotionalism elaborates its appropriate system of 
emotional analysis, its refinements of psychology and poetics, 
its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. As the 
sentiment of Bhakti or religious devotion is approximated to the 
sentiment of literary relish, called Rasa, the whole apparatus of 
Alamkara, as well as Kāma-śāstra, technicalities are ingeniously 
utilised and exalted, although the orthodox theory itself would 
not regard Bhakti as a Rasa, The new application becomes 
novel, intimate and inspiring; and the erotic sensibility in its 
devotional ecstasy often rises above the formalism of its rhetorical 
and psychological conventions, of its metaphysical and theologi- 
cal niceties. Even the subtle dogmas and formulas appear to 
have a charming effect on literary conception and phrasing, being 
often transmuted by its fervent attitude into things of art. The 
poems may not have always reached a high standard of absolute 
poetic excellence, but the standard it often reaches, in its rich 
and concrete expression of ecstatic elevation, is striking enough 
as a symptom of the presence of the poetic spirit which the 
emotional Bhakti movement brought in its wake. 

But the attitude was not without its defect and danger. The 
Puranic life of Krsna being brought to the foreground, the more 

4918438 
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ancient epic figure of Vasudeva-Krgna is transformed beyond 
recognition. The old epic spirit of godly wisdom and manly 
devotion is replaced by a new spirit of mystical-emotional theo- 
logy, which goes into tender rapture over divine babyhood, into 
frankly sensuous ecstasy over the sportive loveliness of divine 
adolescence ; and its god is moulded accordingly. The medi- 
aeval expression of religious devotion dispenses with the necessity 
of intellectual conviction (Jfiana) or moral activity (Karman) in 
the orthodox sense, but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised 
form of emotional realisation (Rasa). All worship and salvation 
are regarded as nothing more than a blissful enjoyment of the 
divine sports, involving personal consciousness and relation, direct 
or remote, between the enjoyer and the enjoyed. But as emphasis 
is laid upon the erotic sentiment involved in the sports of Krsna, 
the attitude, however, metaphysically interpreted, becomes too 
ardent, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and often lapses 
into a vivid and literal sensuousness. Whatever may be its 
devotional value, there can be no doubt that it became immensely 
fruitful in literature; but its abnormalities are often carried to 
flagrant and dubious extreme. 

The earliest sustained composition, which illustrates these 
tendencies, appears to be the Krsna-karnamrta' of Lilaguka, of 
which the text exists in two recensions. The Southern and 
Western manuscripts present the text in an expanded form in 
three Aśvāsas of more than a hundred verses in each; while, 


1 The text has been printed many times in India. The Southern recension, with 
Papayallaya Sari’s commentary (107 +110+102 verses iu three Asgvasas) is published fro: 
Sri-Vani-Vilisa Press, Srirangam (no date). The Bengal recension, consisting of the first 
Aévisa only in 112 verses, is critically edited by the present writer, in the Dacca University 
Orient, Publ. Series, Dacca 1938, with three Ben:al commentar'es of the 15th century, viZ., 
those of Gopālabhatta, Caitaryadāsa and Krsnadésa Kavirāja, with full critical apparatus 
end additional verses from Pāpayallaya Sūris text and other sources. Several other 
collections of similar verses, called Sumangala-stotra, Bilvamangala-stotra, Krsna-stotra, 
Bala-gopala-stuti and so forth, are attributed to our euthor. On the authenticity of 
auch collectanea, as well as on textual questions, see introd. to this edition, where they 
have been fully discussed. To Krspa-lilt-Suka are ascribed tha Abhinava-kaustubha-mala 
and Daksinamarti-stava, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1905. 
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curiously enough, the Bengal recension appears to have preserv- 
ed this South Indian text more faithfully in one Asvasa only, 
namely the first, with 112 verses. One of the concluding self- 
descriptive verses in the first ASvasa appears to make a qunning, 
but reverential, mention of the poet’s parents, Damodara and 
Nivi, and his preceptor Isanadeva; while the opening stanza 
speaks of Somagiri, apparently a Samkarite ascetic, as his spiri- 
tual Guru. The poet calls himself Lilaguka, without the addi- 
tional name Bilvamangala, and does not give the fuiler form 
Krgnalilaguka. The fact is important because of the possibility 
of existence of more than one Bilvamangala and of a Krgna- 
lila-guka who is known chiefly as a grammarian; and we have 
nothing except the uncertain testimony of local anecdotes to 
equate the two names with that of Lilaguka. Beyond this notbing 
authentic is known of the date and personal history of our author, 
although many regions and monastic orders of Southern India 
claim him and have their local legends to confirm the claim; 
and reliance on this and that legend would enable one to assign 
him to different periods of time ranging from the 9th to the 15th 
century. 

The Krsna-karnamrta is a collection of devotional lyric 
stanzas in which Krsna is the object of the poet’s prayer and 
praise. It is not a descriptive poem on the life or sports of 
Krsna, but a passionate eulogy of the beloved deity, éxpressed in 
erotic words and imageries, in a mood of semi-amorous self- 
surrender. If any analogy is permissible, 1t resembles, to some 
extent, the mediaeval Christian lyrics, which are laden with 
passionate yearning for the youthful Christ as the beloved, and 
of which the Song of Solomon—‘I am my Beloved’s, and my 
Beloved is mine ’—is the sacred archetype ; but the difference lies 
in conceiving the youthful Krsna in a background of extremely 
sensuous charm, in the vivid exuberance of erotic fancy, and in 
the attitude of pathetic supplication and surrender (Prapatti). 
Although made up of detached stanzas, the ardent longing of our 
poet-devotee for a vision of his beautiful deity, the wistfulness of 
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his devotional hope and faith, and the evident burst of joy and 
amazement in the fulfilment of his desire supply an inner unity 
which weaves them into a passionate whole. Inspite of emo- 
tional directness, the poem possesses all the distinctive features of 
a deliberate work of art. The sheer beauty and music of its 
words and the highly sensuous pictorial effect, authenticated by a 
deep sincerity of ecstatic passion, make ita finished product of 
lyric imagination. The uninterested critic will probably consider 
the excess of erotic sentiment to be pathological, but to appre- 
ciate the poem one must realise the entire mentality of our 
devotee-poet. It is easy to dismiss it as an exemplification of 
abnormal psychology, but it is difficult for the scoffer to realise 
the warmth and earnestness of the emotional belief, the transport 
and exaltation of the refined mysticism. These devout utterances 
do not represent a professional effort, but a born gift, or a gift 
acquired through the intensity of worship and adoration, a mood 
of that god-intoxicated madness which draws from visible and 
familiar things an intuition of elevating joy. It is not the sys- 
tematic expression of religious ideas so much as their fusion 
into a whole in a remarkable poetical and devotional personality, 
which makes these spiritual effusions intensely attractive. The 
work, therefore, is not only a noteworthy poetical production of 
undoubted charm, but also an important document of Bhakti-- 
devoutness, wbich illustrates finely the use of erotic motif in the 
service of religion, and deservedly holds a high place in mediaeval 
Stotra literature. 

. Leaving aside stray poems of a similar type, we pass 
over to the Gita-govinda ' of Jayadeva, which is comparable to 


1 Printed many times in India. Theearliest edition is thet of Lassen, Bonn 1846. 
Other notable editio.s with commentaries: With the Rasikapriya of Kumbla and 
Rasamadjeri of Samkara Misra, ed. M. R. Telang and W L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 
1899, 1923; with the Bilabodhini of Caitanyadéss, ed. Harekrishna Mukherji, in 
Lengali characters, Calcutta 1929 (this comm. waa fret printed in Calcutta 1672). The 
text will also be found in Haeberlin, pp. 69-114 (1547). For an account of the commenta- 
rica, see Lasser 'e Prolegomena to his edition, and Pischel, Hofdichter des Lakgmanasena, 
Göttıngen 1893. ‘J he poem bas been translated into English by Sir William Jones (Collected 
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Liléguka's poem in many respects, and which representing, as 
it does, another aspect of the same devotional tendency, 
becomes with it the rich source of literary and religious 
inspiration of mediaeval India. The fame of this extraordinary 
work has never been confined within the limits of Bengal; 
it has claimed more than forty commentators from different 
provinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations; it has 
been cited extensively in the Anthologies '; it has been regarded 
not only as a great poem, but also as a great religious work of 
mediaeval Vaisnava Bhakti. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the work should be claimed aiso by Mithila and Orissa.* Of the 
author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we 
have a large number of legends ° which are matters of pious belief 
rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occurring in the 
work itself (xii. 11),* we are informed that he was the son of 
Bhojadeva and Ramdadevi (variants Radha’, Vama’), and the 
name of his wife was probably Padmavati alluded to in other 
verses.” His home was Kendubilva (iti. 10), which has been 


Works, London 1807) and Edwin Arnold (The Indian Song of Songs, Tribner: London 
1875 ; free verse rendering), and into French by G. Courtillier, Ernest Leroux : Paris 1904. 
But none of these versions reproduce the exquisite verbal melody and charm of the original. 

1 Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm, of which only two (1. 59. 4; ii. 37. 4) are traceable 
in the poem (xi. 11 and vi, 11), we have 24 quotations in SP and 4 io Sbho. The Sml 
assigns two verses to Jayadeve, one of which occurs in the Prasanna-rdghava of his name-sake 
Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of Mahadeva and Sumitré, but with whom oar 
Jayadeva is often confounded. 
re oe The question has been discussed by Manomoban Chekravartiin JASB, 1906, pp. 

3 The Hindi Bhaktamal of Nabhadasa [re-written by Nārāyaņadāsa in tbe middle of 
tbe 17th century), as well as the Sanskrit Bhaktamdid of Candradatta based on i-, recorf&s 
some of these pious legends. See Pischel, op. cit., pp. 19, 28, and Grierson, Modern Verna» 
cular Lit. of Hindustan, Calcutta 1889, sec. 61; M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, p. 163 f. 
These legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes’ of later 
devotees, 

4 The verae is not commented upon by Kumbha in the middle of the 15tb century, 
but it is accepted by otber commentators and is found in Bihler’s Kashwir MS (Kashmir 
Report, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal MS, dated 1494 A.D. (JASB, 1906, p. 166). 

5 The implied personal reference to Padmwévati in i. 2 is expressly disputed by Kumbha, 
who would interpret the word padmdvati to mean the goddess Lukgmi. In x. 8, again, we 
have padmavati-ramana-jayadena-kavi*, but there is a variant reading jayati jayadeva-kavi’, 
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identified with Kenduli, a village on the bank of the river Ajaya 
in the district of Birbhum in Bengal, where an annual fair is 
still held in his honour on the last day of Magha. The various 
songs in the poem, recorded along with appropriate Ragas and 
Talas, would indicate that the poet had also a knowledge of 
music. Jayadeva gives us no independent clue to his date, except 
referring to Govardhana, Dhoyi and Umiapatidhara, which point 
to the period of Sena rule; but traditional accounts agree in 
placing him in the court of Laksmanasena. This is confirmed 
by the fact that Sridharadisa’s Sadukti-karn@mrta, which was 
compiled in 1206 A.D., quotes from Jayadeva ; and a verse from 
the Gita-govinda occurs in an inscription, dated 1292 A.D." 

The work is not a Stotra of praise but a poem which 
deals with a highly erotic episode of Krsna’s vernal sports 
in Vrndavana. It is divided into twelve cantos, in the 
form, but not in the spirit, of the orthodox Kavya. Each 
canto falls into sections, which contain Padavalis or songs, com- 
posed in rhymed moric metres and set to different tunes.” These 
songs, which are introduced briefly by a stanza or two, written 
in the orthodox classical metres, form the staple of the poem. 
They are placed in the mouth of three interlocutors, namely, 
Krsna, Radha and her companion, not in the form of regular 
dialogues, but as lyric expressions of particular emotional predi- 


which omits the word; while a tbird reference in xi. 8 is interpreted by Ku mbba also in the 
sawe way. But Cailanyadasa, Samkara Misra and other commentators take these passages 
as implying a reference to the proper nane of Jayadeva’s wife. The legend that Padmavati 
was a dancing girl, and Jayadeva supplied the musical accompaniment to her dancing, is 
said to be implied by means of punning in Jayadev a's self-description as padmdvati-carana- 
edrana-cakravartin in i, 2- 

' See JASB, 1906, pp. 168-69. See M. R. Majumdar, A 15th Century Gitagovinda MS 
with Gujarati Paintings, in Bombay University Journal, May, 193°, p. 127, where an inscrip- 
tion, dated Samvat 1348 (=1292 A.D.), of Sarngadeva's reign reproduces the Daśāvalāra Siuti 
of Jayadeva's work( j. 16) as a benedictory stanza. Two poems ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise 
of Hari-govinda, are preserved in the Sikh Adigranth but in tl eir present furm they are in 

Western Apabraméa. 

2 The name Astapadi found in some South Indian MSS is misleading, for the songs are 

n: t always found in groups of eight stanzas, nor is it the normal number. 
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cament, individually uttered or described by them in the musical 
mode. The theme, which is developed in this novel operatic 
form, is simple. It describes the estrangement of JRadha from 
Krsna, who is sporting with other maidens, Radha’s sorrow, 
longing and jealousy, intercession of Radha’s companion, Krsna’s 
return, penitence and propitiation of Radha, and the joy of their 
final reunion. Jayadeva’s exact source is not known.’ There 
are parallelisms between his extremely sensuous treatment of the 
Radha-Krsna legend and that of the Brahmavaivarta Purana, 
but there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva’s indebtedness. Nor 
is it probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the 
Krsna-Gopi legend of the Srimad-bhagavata, which avoids all 
direct mention of Radha (who is also not mentioned by Lila- 
guka),” and describes the autumnal, and not vernal, Rasa-lila. 
There existed, apparently, other obscure currents of erotic 
devotionalism, for which Jayadeva, like the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana and like Vidyapati of a later period, derived his inspiration. 
Even in Caitanya’s time, when the Srimad-bhagavata emotional- 
ism was fully established in Bengal, we bave evidences of other 
forms of Vaisnava devotion, which did not accept nor did strictly 
conform to the Bhagavata source.’ 

And yet the Caitanya movement in later times attempted 
to appropriate Jayadeva and transform him, as also Vidyapati,‘ 
into a regular Caitanyaite Vaisnava. It would regard the 


1 For a discussion of the question see 8. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal 
io Festschrift M. Winternitz, Leipzig 1933, p. 196 f and Early History of Vaisnave Faith and 
Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942, pp 7-10. 2 

2 The Radha legend, however, is comparatively old, being referred to in Hala’s Prakrit 
Sapta-sati, ed NSP, Bombay 1911, i. 89,and in Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka, ed. NSP, 
1911, p. 87. . 

3 As evidenced by the Bengali Srikrsna-kirtiana of Badu Caņdīdāsa (c, end of the 
14th century), and by the Pre-Caitunya Sahajiya movements which continued their tradition 
even after Caitanya’s time. 

4 See Hareprasad Sastri, introd. to bis ed. of Vidvapati’s Kīrti-latā. Calcutta 1904 
(Hppikeśa Series), which shows that Vidyipati was a normal Smarta Paficopésaka (worshipping 
the five deities Ganeéa, Sūrya, Siva, Visnu and Durgā), who wrote Padavalis on Radha- 
Kysne, as well ag on Siva and Ganga, besides composing in Sanskrit series of Smrti treatises 
and works on Siva-Durga worsbip. 
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¢Gita-govinda not so much as a poetical or devotional com- 
position of great beauty but as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and 
Rasa-gastra. The theme, as well as the spirit of Jayadeva’s 
poem would doubtless lend themselves to such interpretation,. 
but the attitude of sectarian exposition affects and obscures the 
proper appreciation of its purely literary quality. It should not 
be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three centuries 
before the promulgation of the Rasa-gastra of Ripa Gosvamin; 
and the Krsnaism, which emerges in a finished literary form 
in his poem, as in the Maithili songs of Vidyapati, should not 
be equated with the sectarian dogmas and doctrines of later 
scholastic theologians. Asa poet of undoubted gifts, he could 
not have made it his concern to compose a religious treatise 
according to any particular Vaisnava dogmatics’?; he claims 
merit as a poet, and his religious emotion or inspiration should not 
be allowed to obscure this proper claim. If his emotional tem- 
perament preferred an erotic theme and selected the love-story 
of Radha and Krsna, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine 
love that he depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere 
of passionate poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Gita-govinda, both in 
its emotional and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in 
the history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva, it is true, emphasises 
the praise and worship of Krsna, but bis work is not, at least 
in its form and spirit, the expression of an intensely devotional 
personality in the sense in which Lilasuka’s poem is; and 
no influence of, Lilaguka is traceable in Jayadeva. If Jayadeva 
claims religious merit, be also prides himself upon the elegance, 


1 That Jayadeve had no -ectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that the Sahajiy4 
sect of Bengal aleo regards him as its Adi-guru and one of its nine Rasikas. The Vallabhacari 
sect also appears to have recognised the Gita-govinda, in imitation of which Vallabbacirya's 
son Vittheleévare introduced rhymed Paddvalis into his Srigdra-raea-mandana. A curious 
instance of appropriation is furnished by the Sadilekhd commentary of Kygnadatta, son of. 
Bhaveéa of Mithila, which makes en attempt to interpret Gita-govinde as applying simnl- 
taneously to the legends of Kysna and fivet 
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softness and music of his poetic diction, as well as upon the 
felicity and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no 
way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme 
must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his 
audience. But the literary form in which the theme is presented 
is extremely original. The work calls itself a Kavya and con- 
forms to the formal division into cantos, but in reality it goes 
much beyond the stereotyped Kavya prescribed by the rhetori- 
cians and practised by the poets. Modern critics have found 
in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an opera (Lévi), 
a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (von Schroeder). 
As a creative work of art, it has a form of its own, but defies 
conventional classification. Though cast in a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical; though modelled perhaps 
on the prototype of the popular Krsna-yatra in its musical and 
melodramatic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old 
Yatra by its want of improvisation and mimetic qualities ; 
though imbued with religious feeling, the attitude is not entirely 
divorced from the secular; though intended and still used for 
popular festival where simplicity and directness count, it yet 
possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive verses composed 
in the orthodox metres, the entire work consists of Padavalis, 
which are meant to be sung as musical speeches, but to which 
rhymed and alliterative moric metres are skilfully combined ; 
while the use of refrain with these songs not only intensifies 
their haunting melody, but also combines the detached couplets 
into a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description 
and speech finely interwoven with recitation and sqng, a 
combination which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. Again, 
the erotic mysticism, in its expression of religious feelings ‘in 
the intimate language and imagery of earthly passion, supplies 
the picturesque and emotional inflatus, in a novel yet familiar 
form, by transforming the urgent sex-impulse into an ecstatic 
devotional sentiment. All the conventions and commonplaces 
50—1843B 
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of Sanskrit love-poetry are skilfully utilised, and the whole 
effect is heightened by blending it harmoniously with the 
surrounding beauty of nature. All this, again, is enveloped 
in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical 
splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and their 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable; and like all 
artistic masterpieces, his poem becomes almost untranslatable. 
No doubt, there is in all this deliberate workmanship, but all 
effort is successfully concealed in an effective simplicity and 
clarity, in a series of passionate and extremely musical word- 
pictures. 

In its novelty and completeness of effect, therefore, Jaya- 
deva’s poem is unique in Sanskrit, and it can be regarded as 
almost creating a new literary genre. It is clear that it does 
not strictly follow the tradition of the Sanskrit Kavya, but bears 
closer resemblance to the spirit and style of Apabhramga or 
Modern Indian poetry. The musical Padavalis, which form 
the vital element of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit, 
but they really reflect the vernacular manner of expression; and 
the rhymed and melodious metres, with their refrain, are hardly 
akin to older Sanskrit metres. The very term Padavali itself, 
which becomes so familiar in later Bengali song, is not 
found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously taken 
from popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities 
makes Pischel suggest’ that Jayadeva’s work goes back 
to an Apabhramga original; but, apart from the fact that 
no such tradition exists, literary and historical considerations 
will entirely rule out the suggestion. It should not be forgotten 
that the Gita-govinda was composed in an epoch when the 
classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and when 


1 Op. cit., p. 27; repeated by S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of Bengali 
Language, Calcutta 1926, pp. 125-26, but the view is wrougly ascribed to Lassen. The fact 
tbet none of the Padavalis is quoted in the Anthologies proves nothing; it only ahows that 
the Anthology-makers did not think that the songs strictly followed the Sanskrit tradition, 
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it was possibie for such irregular types to come into existence, 
presumably through the influence of musical and melodramatic 
tendencies of the veracular literature, which was by this time 
emerging into definite existence. It is conceivable that popular 
festive performances, like the religious Yatra, with their mytho- 
logical theme, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for 
song and melodrama, must have reacted upon the traditional 
Sanskrit literature and influenced its spirit and form to such 
anextent as to produce irregular and apparently nondescript 
types, which: approximated more distinctly to the verna- 
cular tradition, but which, being meant for a more cultivated 
audience, possessed a highly stylised form. Jayadeva’s Crila- 
govinda appears to be a noteworthy example of such a type, 
indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older 
forms of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of 
the coming literature in the vernacular. In these cases, the 
vernacular literature, developing side by side, apparently reacted 
upon Sanskrit, as it was often reached upon by Sanskrit; and 
the question of re-translation does not arise. It should also be 
noted that, although the Padavalis follow the spirit and manner 
of vernacular songs, yet they accept the literary convention of 
Sanskrit in its highly ornamental stylistic mode of expression. 
The profusion of verbal figures, like chiming and alliteration, 
which are not adventitious but form an integral part of its literary 
expression, is hardly possible to the same extent in Prakrit or 
Apabhramga, which involves diphthongisation, compensatory 
lengthening or epenthetic intrusion of vowels, as well as elisian 
of intervocalic consonants. It would be strange indeed to suggest 
that these verbal figures did not exist in the original byt were 
added or re-cornposed in the presumed Sanskrit version. Neither 
linguistic nor literary sense will admit that the Gita-govinda was 
prepared in this artificial manner; and the theory of 
translation becomes unbelievable when one considers that its 
achievement lies more in the direction of its verbally finished 
form, which is inseparable from its poetic expression, 
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It is not necessary to consider more than a dozen imitations 
which the Gita-govinda, like the Megha-dita, produced; for 
these literary counterfeits never became current coins of poetry. 
It is curious, however, that they sometimes substitute the theme 
of Rama and Sita,’ and Hara and Parvati,? for Krsna and 
Radha ; while it is noteworthy that Vitthalesvara, son of 
Vallabhacarya, the founder of the Vallabhacari sect, intro- 
duces, in his independent work Srigdra-rasa-mandana,’ songs 
composed on the model of Jayadeva’s Padavalis, just as 
Ramananda-raya does in his drama Jagannatha-callabha.* The 
Krsna-lila-tarangini * of Narayanatirtha, pupil of Sivaramananda- 
tirtha, comprehends in twelve Tarangas the entire story of 
Krsna from birth to establishment at Dvärakā and includes songs 
in musical modes; it is sometimes ranked with the poems of 
Lilisuka and Jayadeva as the third great work on Krgna-lila ; 
but it is a late and laboured imitation which never attained 
more than a limited currency. Indeed, with Jayadeva we are 
practically at the end of what is best not only in erotic-religious 
poetry, but also in Sanskrit poetry in general]; and its later 
apnals are dull and uninspiring. He blew the embers of poetry 
with a new breath, but the momentary glow did not arrest its 


1 E.g., the Gita-raghava of Prabbakara, mentioned in R.G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 
1882.83, p. 180. The poet is mentioned as the son of Bhidhare, and be wrote in 1618 A.D. 

2 The Gita-gauripatt of Bhanudatta, ed. Grantharatna-mala, vol. i, p. 92, vol. ii, pp. 
33-92, Bombay 1888 ; separately printed, Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay 1891. On the autbor 
see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 245, where this work is also noticed, Other siwilar 
jmjtations are: Gita-gangadhara of Kalyéna, Gita-girisa of Ramabbatta, Gita-digambara 
of Vamsamani of Mitbila, Gita-réghave of Harigamkara, Gita-gopala of Caturbbuja, etc. 

3% Ed, Mulacbandre.Tulsidas Televala, Bombay 1919. For the songs, eee pp. 5, 56-58, 
60, 70 of this edition. The work is in nine Ullisas, 

4 See below, under Drame. This js done also by some followers of Caitanya in their 
poetical warka ; such songe, for instance, occur in Kavikarnapira’s Ananda-trnddvana Campi, 
in Jiva Gosvamin’s Gopala-campi, in Prabodhinanda’s Samgita-madhaca, atdio Ripa 
Gosvamin’s Gitavals. 

5 Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, no. 3881, p. 1462. MS incomplete in eight 
tarangas; Burnell, Tanjore Catalogue, pt. iii, p. 168. Cf. Besagiri Sastri, Report, ii, Madras 
1899, p. 57, where the importance of the work is much exaggeraicd. The author flourished 
in the Godavari district about 1700 A.D. 
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steady decline. Of emotional Bhakti-productions of later times, 
in which Bengal became prolific during the early years of the 
Caitanya movement, but which have more doctrinal value than 
poetic, mention need be made of only a few works. A typical 
example is furnished by the Stava-mala’ of Ripa Gosvamin. 
The author was one of the immediate disciples of Caitanya ; 
as one of the authoritative teachers of the new faith, who 
wrote in Sauskrit, and as a poet, rhetorician aud devotee, 
be became deservedly the centre of its arduous and prolonged 
literary activity at Vrndivana. In his Padydvali, of which we 
shall speak presently, Le gives an anthological survey of devo- 
tional verses, new and old, which illustrate the many nuances 
of the emotional worship of Krsna made current by the Caitanya 
sect. The Stava-mala is a collection, made by his nephew Jiva, 
of some sixty Stolras and Gitas, composed by Rupa himself, 
which bear witness alike to his devotion, learning and literary 
skill. The pieces are of unequal merit; but some, like the 
Muhunda-muktavali,? betray the influence of Lilasuka; others, 
like the Govinda-birudavali, attempts but does not succeed in 
evolving new rhythmical forms; but for exquisite verbal melody 
and pictorial fancy, the poems on Rasa-lila in the moric metres, 
the piece entitled Srayam-utpreksita-lild, and the songs included 
in the part entitled Gitdvali, stand out prominently and show 
fairly successful reproduction of Jayadeva’s manner and diction, 
But rhetoric is still profuse and overwrought in these hymns and 
songs; it is fraught with devotional fancy but often prone 
to inane ingenuities. The Stavavali*® of Raghunatha-dasa, bis 
friend and fellow-disciple, is much inferior in art, but superior 
in sincere devotional passion, while the separate Stotras ang devo- 
tional works like the Caitanya-candramrts (143 verses of praise 
and panegyric) of Prabodhananda, the Krsnahnika-kaumudi (in 


1 Ed. Bhavadetts Sastri and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Jiva Gosvimin, NSP, 
Bembay 1903. 

2 Also ed. (without the name of the acthor) in Kavyamala, Guechaka ii, p. 187 f. 

3 Ed. Redbaraman Press, Berbampur (Murehidabad) 1928, in Bengali characters, 
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six Prakasas) of Paramananda-disa Kavikarnapura (who also 
wrote a Sanskrit poetical biography of Caitanya, entitled 
Caitanya-caritamrta), the Govinda-lilamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
and the Camatkdra-candrika, Gauranga-lilamrta and Krsna- 
bhavanadmrta (dated 1786 A.D.) of Visvanatha Cakravariin have 
a limited appeal and are hardly known outside Bengal.’ 


c. The Didactic and Satiric Poetry 


It is difficult to define precisely the significance of the term 
‘didactic poetry,’ commonly applied to a group of heterogeneous 
compositions which are more or less of a moralising tendency ; 
for the objection is not invalid that didacticism is incompatible 
with poetry. But the term is intended, in the popular sense, 
to include a series of poems, which are not tracts or text-books 
giving a metrical exposition of complex philosophical or moral 
themes, but which give impressive poetical expression to tradi- 
tional wisdom or to wisdom which springs from intimate obser- 
vation of men and manners. Such reflective poetry in Sanskrit 
sometimes expresses itself in cleverly turned gnomic stanzas, 
polarised into antithesis or crystallised into epigram; but it 
comprehends chiefly the theme of Niti in the wide sense of 
practical sagacity, as well as of Vairagya as the mood which 
realises the emptiness of human endeavour and leads to noble 
reflections on the sorrows and worries of life. There is also a 
thin surplus of light composition which ridicules men and their 
morals. From the very beginning, as an inheritance of the 
older Epic literature, the didactic vein runs through the entire 
body of Sanskrit poetry ; but in these poems it comes directly 
to the surface, not always as moralising for its own sake, but as 


1 All these works, with the exception of Krsnahnika-kaumudi and Camatkara-candrika 
(ed. Harides Das, Navadvipa, 1933, 1940, have been printed at the above press in 
Bengali characters). If they were printed in Devanagari, perhaps they would have been 
more widely known. For Bibliographical details and brief accounts of these works, 
see S. K. De, introductions and notes to the Padydvali and Krsna-karnamrta, and Early 
History of Vaignava Faith and Movement in Bengal, ch. vii, cited above. 
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literary expression of the moral feeling. Humanity finds full 
expression, and poetry often displays richness, perspicacity 
and depth. It is clear that in its ethical altitude the 
Sanskrit didactic poetry leans very perceptibly towards’ Sanskrit 
devotional poetry, of which it is sometimes an accessory ; 
but since eroticism is found to be a dangerous and eradicable 
element of human nature, erotic acts and ideas often form the 
subject of wise thought and sarcasm. From grave questions of 
morals, policy and peace to those of amusements, triflings and 
snares of love, the scope of didactic poetry is wide enough 
to make the designation, in the absence of better terminology, 
rather inadequate, if not misleading ; but it is clear that it has 
a province of its own and deserves a separate treatment. 

The didactic poetry, like the erotic and the devotional, 
generally takes the form of the traditional Sataka, or of a series 
of indefinite number of detached verses, with the exception of 
a few satirico-comic poems of a more well-knit form. Thus, 
we have polished reflective stanzas of elevated Satakas, or highly 
finished Subhasitas which are pithy apophthegms of proverbial 
philosophy ; but there is also another method, known as Anyapa- 
dega, in which the same purpose is achieved by an indirect appre- 
ciation or condemnation of analogical qualities of particular 
objects." The general theme of all these forms of composition 
consists of the commonplaces of prevalent ethics, but there are 
acute observations, abundant and varied, expressed in skilled 
but often felicitous diction, and in a variety of melodious metres, 
on the sorrows and joys of life, fickleness and caprices of love, 
follies of men and wiles of women, right mode of life, futility 
of pomp and power, weariness of servitude, falsehood and 
instability of human effort and desire, delights of solitude and 


1 As for instance, the poet describes the dust as insignificant, light by nature and 
trampled daily under our feet, but the fickle wind tosses it high, and it can sit on the 
summit of lofty mountainst The didactic implication is obvious. It is possible that 
the Anyāpadeśa is a development from the figure Anyokti or Aprastuta-pradamsd, but there 
js no reqson to restrict it to this narrow connotation. 
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tranquillity, as well as witty and sometimes sardonically humo- 
rous reflections on humbug and hoax. As these and similar topics 
are repeated with slight variations, it will not be necessary in 
the following brief account to describe the contents of individual 
poems in detail, unless there is something out of the ordinary. 
The example of Bhartrhari appears to dominate ; but there is 
considerable originality of thought and expression, although 
there are tiresome writers who make misguided attempts to 
compose dull series of merely imitative Satakas. Some works, 
again, like the Bhamini-vilasa of Jagannatha, make an effort to 
combine the three motifs of Love, Wisdom and Resignation in one 
poem ; some authors vie with one another in producing double 
or triple Sataka on these themes, or one Sataka with double 
or triple punning application of meaning; while others, like the 
Jaina Padmananda’*and the Vedantist Appayya Diksita, ° 
content themselves with composing only Vairagya-satakas of 
moderate literary merit. Sometimes, in the case of most Jaina 
and some Hindu authors, the didactic poetical form is pressed 
into the service of religious instruction or propaganda, but these 
so-called poems may be neglected in a literary account. 

A high antiquity is claimed for the Niti-drisastika’® of 
Sundara-pandya, apparently of Madura, but the fact that anony- 
mous citation from it is found in the Paficatantra proves nothing, 
nor is the author’s identity with Sundara-pandya, who is said to 
have been mentioned as an ancestor of Arikesarin in an inscrip- 
tion of about 750 A.D., proved beyond doubt. In any case, this 
collection of one hundred and fifteen highly artificial Arya verses 
olf diverse moral topics is scarcely of much outstanding literary 

| Tid. Kavyamala, Guechak+ vii, p. 71 f (in Sarddlavikridita). 

2 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchake i, p. 91 f (in Arya). 

3 Ed. K. Markandeya Sarma, Kilpauk, Madras 1928, See Descriptive Cat. Madras 
Orient. Govt. MSS. Library, xx, p. 8056, no. 12051 Des. Cat. Trivandrum Palace Library, 
no. 1633, The Sbhv gives some of Sundars-pindya’s verses under the names of Prakagavarsa, 
Argita and Ravigupta. But Sundara-pandya is also quoted in the Sitkti-ratna-hara of Kalitga- 
raya (c. 19th century), The printed work contaius 115 verses, with an appendix of 38 addi- 


tional verses. The tradition of Arya metre, which is favoured mostly in Southern India, is 
noteworthy. 
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importance. Of greater interest is the Bhallata-sataka ! of the 
Kashmirian Bhallata, who flourished’ under king Samkaravarman 
(883-902 A.D.). The printed text of the poem contains 108 
stanzas ina variety of lyrical metres; but, like most early 
Satakas, the work must have suffered some tampering and inter- 
polation, for two of its verses are ascribed to other poets in the 
Anthologies, and one of Anandavardhana’s verses is found in it.® 
In this Sataka there is not much obtrusive display of metrical or 
rhetorical skill, but most of the verses, in thought and expression, 
are elegantly moulded. Even if individuality is not conspicuous, 
the verses are varied and eminently readable, and the collection 
is by no means pedestrian. Judging from the name of the 
author, the Santi-sataka‘ of Siblana probably belongs also to 
Kashmir, but nothing is known of its date and author, except 
that the poet, being quoted in the Sadukti-karnamrta of Sridhara- 
dasa, must belong to a period anterior to 1206 A.D.” The poem 
deals, by means of detached stanzas, in four chapters (Paritapa- 
pragamana, Vivekodaya, Kartavyataé and Brahma-prapti) with the 
merits of asceticism ; but the various aspects of the attainment of 
tranquillity are described with considerable feeling and without 
much complexities of diction. The poetic reference to the 
inexorableness of the fruits of human action in the opening stanza‘ 
peed not show that the poet was a Buddhist, and there is 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka iv, p. 140f. The work is cited by Abhinavagupta 
(Locana), Ksemendra (Aucttya-vicéra), Kuntaks, Mammata and the anthologies. For a study 
of the text, see V. Raghavan, in Annals of the Venkatescara Oriental Institute, i, p. 87 f. 

2 Kablana, v. 204. 

3 No. 68= Dhoanyaloka (NSP ed.), p. 218 (ami te drsyante nanu). ia 

4 Ed. K. Schonfeld, with German trs., Leipzig 1910; also in Haeberlin, p. 410f, Jiva- 
nanda ii, p. 278f, See Keith in JRAS, 1911, p. 257f. In view of the extremely uncertain 
text of most early Satakes, there is no reason to hold, with Schönfeld and Keith, that the 
Santi-4ataka, which must have (as the editor also admits) suffered similar textual tampering, is 
a mere compilation; and since the texts of Bharirhari’s Satakus themselves are not yet fixed, 
no conclusion is safe from the fact that 22 stanzas are common to the present texta of the 
works of Sihlana and Bhartrbari. 

5 Perhaps the author knew Rajaéekbara's works; for i. 4d. appears to bes reminis- 
cence of Viddha-sala*, i, 23. 

€ The stanza occurs in some versions of Bhartrhari’sNiti-sataka, 
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much in the content of the poem which is of universal applica- 
tion. The inspirer of Sihlana’s thought and style is of course 
Bhartrhari; even if Siblana does not possess the gifts of his 
predecessor, there can be no doubt that he is a poet of moderate 
competence. He is less pedantic than most of his fellow-writers, 
not wholly devoid of individuality, never low and seldom too 
affected. Of other Kasmirian works, the Anyokti-muktalata } of 
Sambhu, who also wrote a high-flown panegyric already noticed 
above of Harsa of Kashmir, is a collection of 108 detached stanzas 
which display stylistic tricks but no special poetic excellence. 

Of unknown date and provenance, but probably later and 
certainly of less merit, are the Drstanta-kalika-gataka * of Kusuma- 
deva, a collection of gnomic verses in the Sloka metre, and the 
Upadega-Sataka ° of Gumāni, which moralises, in Arya verses, on 
some myths and legends from the Epics and the Puranas. On 
the other hand, the Bhava-Sataka of Nagaraja,’ son of Jalipa and 
grandson of Vidyadhara of Karpati Gotra and Taka family 
(probably a petty ruling family wko flourished near Delhi), is a 
curious collection of enigmatic verses in various metres, in which 
the erotic motif is freely utilised and the peculiar condition or 
action of various persons is described with an implication of the 
reason for such condition or action.® The Bhāva-vilāsa ° of the 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchake ii, p. 61 f. 

2 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ziv, p.77f. The work is earlier than Vallabhadeva's 
Subhasitavali which quotes 21 verses from it (nos. 287-307). 

3 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ii, p. 20 f. 

4 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchake iv, p. 37 f. The author was probably some court-poet of 
Nagerdja, to whom the work is ascribed honoris causa, See R.G. Bhandarkar, Report 1882-83, 
p. 97 and Peterson, Three Reports, p. 21f. On Jayaswal's theory of high antiquity (300 to 
350 A.D.) of the poem, see Winternitz in IHQ, XU, 1986, pp. 134-37. 

6 For instance, the fifth verse says that a damsel tormented by thirst went to the 
riverside, took water with both hands, looked at it, but did not drink it,—why? The answer 
supplied in the prose commentary is that it was on account of the glowing reflection of her 
own beautiful hands, she fancied the water tobe bluod! Sporting in a pavilion, a clever girl, 
decorated with jewels, kicked ber lover with herfect without any fault of his,—why? 
Because, the commentary explains, she saw her own reflection in the jewels, but coislaking it 
for another woman, became jealous! 

ê Ed. Kivyamala, Guechaka ii, p. 111 £ (186 verse in varied metres). The author 
flourished in the time of Akbar. He also wrote a Bhramara-ditc, already noticed shove. 
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Nyāya commentator, Rudra Nyāyavācaspati, son of Vidyanivasa, 
contains some well-written, but undistinguished, Anyāpadeśa 
stanzas, but about 20 verses are taken up with the panegyric of 
the author’s patron Bhavasimha, an ancestor of the present ruler 
of Jaipur (Rajputana). The Lokokti-muktavali ! of Dakginamirti 
is a composition of a similar, but more stilted, construction. 
Other published Anyapadega collections include the Anyapadesa- 
§ataka of Nilakantha Diksita (lst half of the 17th century) of 
Southern India,? of Madhusidana of Mithila * and of the Alam- 
karika Visvesvara of Almora (beginning of the 18th century) ;* 
but Nilakantha also wrote the Sabhd-rafjana,* a collection of 105 
sententious verses in the Sloka metre, and the Sdnti-vildsa,’ a 
Vairagya work of 51 Sikharini verses. These are compositions 
in which verse is not a synonym of poetry but an adjunct of 
laboured wit. 

The collections of Subhasitas or Happy Sayings do not present 
any difference in form, theme and diction. Thus, we have the 
Subhasita-nivi’ of the prolific South Indian scholar and teacher 
Venkatadesika, a highly artificial homily, containing 144 verses 
in a variety of metres, symmetrically divided into 12 Paddhatis of 
12 verses in each, and dealing with such topics as pride, wicked 
ness, servitude, nobility, tranquillity and so forth. Much more 
extensive and diversified in content are the Harihara-subhasita ® 


1 Ed. Kāvyamā!ā, Gucchaka xi, p. 66 f (94 verses in varied metres), 

2 Ed. Kavyaméla, Gucchaka vi, p. 149f (in Sardilavikridita). Also the Anyokti- 
muktdvali of Hamsavijaya-gani, ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 
1907. et 

3 Ed. Kavyamala, Guechaka ix, p. 84 f. In varied metres. Tbe author is described 
as the son of Padmanabha and Subhadrā, but his date is not known. 

4 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka v, p. 89f. Ia Sārdūlavikridita, except the fiest verse 
which is io Sragdbari, For the suthor see 3. K. D:, Sanskrit Poetica, i, p. 312-13. 

5 Ed. Kaévyamala, Gucchaka ix, p. 156f. Uadər the title ‘Minor Poems of 
Nilakanthe Diksita,’ the Sri Vani Vilasa Press. Srirangam 1911, publishes Kali-vidambane, 
Sabha-rafiiana, Sinti-vilisa. Vairāgya-śataka, Ananlasagara-stava and Anyaépadedéa-dateka. 

€ Kd. Kavyamala, Gucchaka vi, p. 12 f (61 verses). 

1 Hd. M. T. Narasimha Aiyangar, Sri Vani Vılāsa Press, Srirangem 1908. 

8 Ed. Kedarnath and W. L. Panshikar, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1910 (Lst ed. Bhavs- 
datte and K. P. Parab 1905). 
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of Harihara and the Subhdasita-ratna-samdoha ' of Amitagati. 
The first work contains over six hundred verses in Sloka, 
Arya and ‘other metres, and includes sections on polity, 
erotics and spiritual knowledge. The second work, composed 
in 994 A.D., by a well known Digambara Jaina monk, is divided 
into thirty-two Prakaranas, usually having, on the Kavya model, 
different metres for different sections. It is not only an earnest 
poetical epitome of the entire Jaina ethics and rules of conduct, 
but also contains severe reflections on woman, dice and drinking, 
the courtesan having a whole section to herself. 

But these moralising poets are too serious to depict the sins 
and follies of men with the sparkle of wit and humour. The 
type of satirico-comic poetry, inaugurated by Damodaragupta, 
therefore, does not find any gifted exponent, but languishes in 
the hands of a limited number of industrious writers, who are 
indeed experts in erotics and shrewd observers of life, but who 
lack balance and lightness of touch in painting drolleries, as well 
as the power of polished wit and gentle ridicule to redeem the 
natural tendency to bitter sarcasm or coarse realism. The only 
writer who evinces an interesting bent in this direction is the 
Kashmirian Ksemendra, whose works best exemplify the merits 
and defects of later attempts. This hard-working polymath,’ 
surnamed Vyasadasa, was the son of Prakasgendra and grandson 
of Sindhu, and wrote in the reign of Ananta and his son and 
succcessor Kalaga of Kashmir, Ksemendra’s literary activity thus 
falling in the middle and second half of the 11th century. He 
composed not only poems, plays, narratives, didactic and satiric 
sketches, a work on Niti (Niti-kalpataru), treatises on 
rhetoric, erotics and prosody, but also made abstracts of older 
poems, of the two Epics, of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, of the 

1 Ed. Bhavadatta and W. L. Penshikar, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1909. Ed. and trs. 
R. Schmidt and J. Hertel in ZDMG, LXIX, 1905, and LXI, 1907; separately published, 
Leipzig 1908. On the author, see Peterson, Fourth Report, Bombay 1894, p. ix. 

? On Ksemendra and his works, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 139-43. On 


Kegemendre's handling of his material in making abstracts, see M.B. Emenesu, Ksemendra 
as a Kavi in JAOS,:LIII, 1933, p. 124 f. 
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Buddhist Avadinas, of Bana’s Kadambari and of Vatsyayana’s 
Kama-siitra. Hardly any other Sanskrit writer is so thorough 
a devotee of what may be called miscellaneous literature. He is 
versatile, accomplished and methodical; but he cannot be 
altogether dismissed as a mere adapter or miscellaneous compiler. 
Perhaps his enormous literary travail was not such drudgery as one 
would be inclined to think, for it certainly helped him to acquire 
an admirable literary skill and an amount of multifarious learn- 
ing, which add a flavour to his best writings. But his originality 
is best seen, not in his laborious lucubrations, which are no 
more than literary exercises, but in the lighter things on which 
perhaps he did not spend so much labour and midnight oil. 

In his Samaya-matrka,’ or Original Book of Convention for 
the courtesan, Ksemendra is doubtless inspired by Damodaragupta, 
and selects a similar theme of the snares and trickeries of the 
harlot. It gives in eight chapters, composed mostly in Sloka, 
but diversified by lyrical measures, the story of a young courtesan 
Kalavati, who is introduced by a roguish barber to an ‘‘ owl- 
faced, crow-necked and cat-eyed (iv. 7) old bawd, named 
Kankali, for detailed but witty instruction in her difficult profes- 
sion, and who succeeds with the advice and assistance to ensnare 
a precocious young boy and rob his rich and foolish parents. 
The merit of the work lies notin its unsavoury story, but in 
its heightened, yet graphic, picture of droll life, painted with 
considerable sharpness of phrasing and characterisation, and with 
an undertone of mocking satire directed against many forms 
of prevalent deformity. The most curious part of the work 
is the amusing account, given with touches of local colour, 
of the adventures of Kankali and her wanderings in younger 
days through the length and breadth of Kashmif, as a 
whore, pretended wife and widow to many men, thief, nun, 
procuress, shop-girl, seller of cakes, barmaid, beggar-woman, 
flower-girl, woman-magician and holy saint; while her spicy 


1 Eå. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1025, 
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anecdotes, ber erotic classincation of different types of men 
after different birds and beasts, and her shady but ingenious 
ways of cheating fools and knaves are not without interest. 
Ksemendra does not show any squeamishness regarding 
delicate, questionable and even repulsive topics, nor any 
tendency to romanticise them. He wields a rich, racy and 
pointed style, and has considerable skill in turning out keenly 
edged versés, suitable for depicting certain types of ludicrous 
men and scenes. But it cannot be said that his outspoken 
frankness does not often lapse into a gloating over bald and 
unnecessary vulgarities. It is difficult indeed for his subject 
to steer clear of the danger in all cases, but with his knowledge 
and zest for erotics, Kgsemendra appears to be a willing victim. 
He is more a satirist than a humorist, and is in a sense privileged 
to present things in a repulsively naked form; but pungent and 
realistic that his descriptions often are, there is nothing to 
redeem the general atmosphere of prosy and depressing sordid- 
ness. Nevertheless, his work as chronique scandaleuse is not 
mere pornography, nor an immoral work with a moral tag; it is, 
inspite of its obvious coarseness, an interesting specimen of an 
approach to satirical realistic writing which is so rarely cultivated 
in Sanskrit. 

Ksemendra’s other works are not so richly descriptive ; 
they are compositions of a somewhat more didactic kind. They 
are not narratives, but are either astute homilies on human 
wickedness, with occasional flashes of trenchant wit and amusing 
word-pictures, or entertaining sketches of human follies and 
oddities, enlivened by cutting sarcasm and facetious anecdotes. 
Of the homilectic ‘kind are his Sevya-sevakopadega,’ Carucarya’ 
and Caturvarga-samgraha.® The first is a short tract of sixty-one 
verses, containing shrewd reflections on the relation of master 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gacchikea ii, p. 79f. The verses are in varied metres. 

2 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchake ji, p. 128f. 

3 Ed. Kåvyamālā, Guechake, v, p. 75f. In 107 verses in diverse metres. Bee Lévi in 
TA, 1885, t. vi, s. 8, p. 404 f. 
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and servant; the third is a poetical exposition, in four chapters, 
of the four general objects of human activity, namely, virtue, 
wealth, love and salvation; while the second is a century of 
moral aphorisms in the Sloka metre on virtuous conduct, illustra- 
ted by pithy allusions to myths and legends ingeniously ransacked 
by the author’s miscellaneous learning. In all these deliberately 
didactic works, itis the satirist who is turned a homilist ; and 
his observations are not destitute of a witty and often epigram- 
matic flavour, to which his simple and elegantly direct style 
undoubtedly contributes. 

More interesting are his satirical sketches of different types 
of human frailty. His Darpa-dalana’ is a diatribe against human 
pride, which is described as springing from seven principal 
sources, namely, birth, wealth, learning, beauty, valour, charity 
and asceticism ; they are treated separately in as many chapters, 
with illustration of each type of braggadocio by a tale invented 
for the purpose. Here the moralist is dominant, but the satirist 
is irrepressible and peeps out very often, as for instance, in the 
description of quacks in learning and pretenders to sanctity. 
In his Kald-vildsa? Ksemendra reverts to bis mode of satire, with 
less coarseness and greater sense of comedy, and adopts the 
moric Aryé metre of Damodaragupta's Kuttani-mata. It is a 
poem in ten cantos, in which Miladeva, the legendary master 
of trickery, instructs his young disciple Candragupta, son of a 
merchant, in the arts of roguery practised by cheats, quack 
doctors, harlots, traders, goldsmiths, singers, actors, beggars, 
ascetics and so forth, and illustrates his exposition by amusing 
tales. The first canto gives a general account of the various 
forms of cheating and their exponents ; the secoud describes 
greed; the third discusses the erotic impulse and wiles of women ; 


1 Ed. Kavyamals, Gucchaka vi, p. 66f. In varied metres. Tis. into German by R. 
Schmidt in ZDMG, LXIX, 1915, p. 1f. Extracts ed. aud trs. B. A. Hirszbant (Uber Ksemen- 
dras Darpadalana;, St. Petersburg 1892. 


3 El. Kévyamala, Gucchaka, i, p. 34f. Trs. into German (y-x) by R, Schmidtip 
WZKM, XXVIII, 1914, p. 406f, 
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the fourth is devoted entirely to the harlot; the fifth depicts 
the wicked Kayasthas, skilled in crooked writing, who as high- 
placed executive officials, possessed with little conscience but 
with great power of mischief, form the target of Ksemendra’s 
special inventive ; the sixth dilates upon the follies of pride; 
the seventh describes with much wit the wandering singer, 
bard, dancer, actor, who steal people’s money by their device 
of making harmonious noise and meaningless antics ; the eighth 
denounces the special tricks of the goldsmith, who steals your 
gold before your eyes; the ninth deals with various forms of 
roguery practised by the astrologer, the false doctor, the seller of 
patent medicine, merchants and chevalier d'industrie of the same 
feather; while the tenth and last canto winds up with a 
constructive lecture on what the arts should be. The work is 
thus a remarkably comprehensive discourse, with a legendary 
framework, on the various activities of notorious tricksters known 
to Ksemendra; and his easy and elegant style makes the descrip- 
tions amusing and the satire effective. 

The two works, Defopadesa and Narma-mālā,! which are 
in some respects complementary to each other, are conceived in 
the same spirit and style, and directed, more narrowly but with 
greater concentration, against oppression, hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion which prevailed in Kashmir in Ksemendra’s days. The first 
work is put in the form of advice (Upadega), or rather ironical 
homage, the second in that of ridicule (Narma or Parihisa); but 
the satirical attitude is not different. The Desopadesa deals, in 
eight sections, with the cheat (Khala), who builds castles in the 
air to delude innocent people ; the avaricious miser (Kadarya), 
miserable, dirty and desolate, who never enjoys what he hoards; 
the prostitute (Bandhaki), described as a restless but mechanical 
wooden puppet, with her cheap tricks and one hundred and one 
amulets worn on her body for luck ; the snake-like old bawd 
(Kuttani), who can make the impossible possible and vice versa, 


} Bd. Medbusudan Kaul, Kashmir Series of Texts gnd Studies, Poona 1923. 
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but who cannot help getting bruised in constant brawls ; the 
ostentatious voluptuary (Vita), monkey-like with his foppish dress, 
curly hair, dental speech and love for loose women ; the students 
from foreign lands, especially from Gauda, who avoid touch of 
people lest their fragile body should break, but who, under the 
bracing climate of Kashmir, acquire overbearing manners refuse 
to pay shop-keepers and are ready to draw the knife on the 
slightest provocation ; the old man, marrying a young wife to the 
amusement and joy of other people, aud begetting a child, like 
a withered and leafless tree bearing unexpected fruit ; the degraded 
Saiva teacher, ignorant and lecherous, and the people who come 
to him, namely, the inevitable Kayastha and his fickle wife 
favoured by the Guru, the poetaster struggling with bis shabby 
verses, the crafty merchant, the bragging alchemist, the false 
ascetic, the boastful grammurian and the ignorant, ink-besmeared 
scribe. In the Narma-mal@ we have a similar series of pen- 
pictures, but its three interesting chapters are meant to be a 
sharp satire on the misrule and oppression of the Kayastha 
administration before the time of king Ananta. The Kayastha, 
whose pen was his sword, monopolised all the key-positions in 
the state, as the Grhakrtyadhipati or chief executive officer of 
internal administration, the Paripaélaka or governor of a province, 
the Lekhopadhyaya or clerk-in-chief, the Gafijadivira or chief 
accountant, and the Niyogin or executive officer in the villages. 
In the first chapter are described the public activities of these and 
other officers, their parasites and myrmidons, and their enormi- 
ties and atrocious misdeeds ; the rest of the work outlines, with 
vivid skill, the degraded private life of a typical Kayastha and 
his frivolous wife, in the course of which we have again a quack 
doctor, a foolish astrologer, a Buddhist nun acting as a go- 
between, a surgeon-barber, andthe inevitable Saiva Guru who 
institutes a sacrifice to restore the mysteriously failing health of 
the Kayastha’s wife. Apart from the local interest and value of 
these works, they are indeed noteworthy satirical sketches, 
exaggerated cum grano salis, but substantially faithful, having less 
59—1848B 
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frequent lapses into squalor or coarseness, and composed in the 
best literary manner of Kgemendra. There is nothing of melan- 
choly wisdom in Ksemendra. Knowing full well the castigating 
use of satire he deals out his blows too liberally, but with 
precision ; with bitter and often foul-mouthed presumption, but 
with the unerring insight of a shrewd observer. His adroit 
epithets, bons mots and picturesquely abusive phrases show his 
piquant skill in metre, language and significance, eminently 
suitable to his subject and his method. 

We have devoted some space to Ksemendra’s satirical 
writings, but it is not disproportionate when one considers their 
literary worth in the light of the vein of originality, which 
practically failed and ceased after him. We have some feeble 
attempts, like Mugdhopadesa' of the Kashmirian Jahlana (1st 
half of the 12th century), which in sixty-six verses, in the ill- 
chosen Sardilavikridita metre, contains high-flown reflections on 
the lure and deception of the traditional, rather than the real, 
courtesan (esto perpetua !), in an erotically didactic rather than 
satiric style, These writers, anxious to maintain respectability, are 
afraid of descending to repellent reality which their subject 
demands, and only touch the fringe of it, from a safe distance, 
with the long end of the stick of romantic verse. Of different 
interest perhaps is the Kali-vidambana? of the South Indian 
Nilakantha Diksita; it is more polished, but witty, in describing 
in a century of well rounded Sloka verses the hopeless state of 
human affairs in the degraded Kali age. None of these and 
similar works of later times, however, give us such amusing 
sketches or piquant pictures of everyday society as are found in 
the works of Damodaragupta and Kgemendra. All these later 
attempts may not indicate higher sanctitude but perhaps greater 
sanctimoniousness, The only later group of works which 
weakly attempts to carry on the tradition of satire is the 


1 Ed. Kavyemala, Gucchake viii, p. 125 f. Jahlane was salso the author of Somapala- 
vildsa mentioned above. He should be distinguished from the anthologist Jablana. 
? Ed. Kavyaméla, Gucchaka v, p. 115 f. 
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Prahasana ; but the Prahasana, we shall see, never flourished 
with convincing vigour, nor became an achievement of which 
Sanskrit literature can be legitimately proud. 


d. The Anthologies and Women Poets 


The greatest repositories of single stanzas of more than a 
thousand known and unknown poets are the Sanskrit 
Anthologies, which began to be compiled from the 10th century 
onwards. They preserve the verses of greater and more well 
known poets, but their importance consists in rescuing from 
oblivion a large number of fleeting verses of lesser and less 
known poets. It is true that the Anthologies belong to a com- 
paratively late period; they furnish little account of the poets 
themselves or their works ; the quotations are tantalisingly 
meagre; the notoriously careless and fluctuating ascriptions, as 
well as anonymous citations, do not yield much positive chrono- 
logical result; but, in spite of these drawbacks, their literary 
importance is immense. Within the limits of space at our 
disposal, it would not be possible to give an adequate account of 
the Anthology-poets, but they certainly reflect an astonishing 
variety and a natural and charming quality, which one misses 
in the deliberate masterpieces of greater poets, and therefore 
deserve a detailed and separate study. Even admitting that 
stray stanzas cannot give us much, one can yet realise that the 
so-called minor poets often represent the spirit of an age or a 
country better than the more formidable members of the profes-~ 
sion. As rich collections of erotic, gnomic, didactic, devotional 
and descriptive verses, the value of the Anthologies canno? be 
exaggerated; for, mosaics as they are, they are perhaps better 
represented here than in the extensive individual works of 
unequal and uneven workmanship. No doubt, the verses are 
produced from the same anvil and with the same tools, but the 
individual variations of the less pretentious poets are often worked 
with a cameo-like neatness out of the very limited and stereotyped 
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means and materials. Most of them reach only a modest level, 
but they often show, in their small and unassuming way, dainty 
touches in metre and phraseology, a sense of harmony in sound 
and sense, and a pretty fancy, indicative, in their total effect, 
of the true poetic spirit. The lesser poet cannot indeed trans- 
gress the authority of the recognised tradition, but perhaps he 
can trust his own feelings to a greater degree. If he is not 
original, he can attain, within limits, a touch of nature and 
of lyric loveliness which are so rare in elaborate poems. We 
cannot illustrate here these observations by actual citation or 
consideration of individual poets, especially when the quantity 
and diversity of the verses are overwhelmingly extensive 
and the quality naturally variable ; but even a careless glance 
through the Anthologies will bring charming surprises from page 
to page, which cannot but lead to an enhanced appreciation of 
Sanskrit poetry. 

The earliest known Anthology is perhaps the incomplete 
and anonymous work, which has been published under the title 
of Kavtndra-vacana-samuccaya’ from a unique manuscript in 
Nepalese characters of about the 12th century A.D. As none 
of the 113 poets, to whom its extant 525 verses are attributed, 
can be placed with certainty iater than 1000 A.D., the anthology 
itself cannot belong to a later period. Its opening sections on 
the Buddha and Avalokitegvara point to the probability of 
its unknown compiler having been a Buddhist; but with 
the exception of these eighteen or nineteen verses of a 
distinctly Buddhistic leaning, there is nothing Buddhistic about 
the work, which contains material, arrangement and division of 
subjects similar to those of most other Sanskrit anthologies. 
There is a fairly lengthy section on Hari as well, containing 
53 verses, followed by sections of descriptive verses on spring, 
summer and the rainy season, but more than two-thirds of the 
work (350 verses) are devoted to the theme of love and the lover. 


Kd. F. M Jlenat, Bibl. Ird., Celeutts 1812. The title is lost in the MS, but 
applied conjecturally from the introductory stanza. 
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The next anthology of importance is the Subhdsitavali’ of 
the Kasmiraka Vallabhadeva, which is quoted directly by 
Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda in 1160 A.D. in his commentary 
on the Amara-koga,? but the present text of which contains a 
large number of later additions and therefore cannot be placed 
earlier than the 15th century.” It is an extensive anthology, 
containing 3,527 verses in 101 sections or Paddhatis, and the 
number of authors and works cited, according to Peterson’s 
list, is about 360. It contains stanzas on a large variety of 
subjects, including thoughts on and descriptions of love and other 
passions, the conduct of life, natural scenery and seasons, 
worldly wisdom and witty sayings. Of more definite date is the 
Bengal anthology, Sadukti-karnémrta,* compiled by Sridhara- 
dasa, son of Vatudasa, in 1206 A.D. in the reign of Laksmana- 
sena of Bengal, who appears to have been the patron of the 
compiler and his father. The five parts, called Pravahas, are 
entitled respectively Deva, Syngara, Catu, Apadega and Uccavaca, 
and contain 95, 179, 54, 72 and 76 sections or Vicis. As each 
Vici is arranged symmetrically to contain five verses, the total 
number of verses should have been 2,380, but as several verses 
appear to be lost in the printed text, the actual number of quoted 
verses is 2,370, the number of authors and works being 485. 
The compiler does not confine himself in his selection to Bengal, 
nor even to his own time; but his Vaisnava inclination makes 


1 Ed. P. Peterson and Durgaprasad, Bombay Sanskrit Serias, 1886. 

2 Ed. Trivandrum Sansk. Ser. 1914-17, pt. ii, Kbanda ii, varga 4, p. 180 f. 

3 See on this question, 8. K. De, in JRAS, 1927, pp. 471-77; Keith's objections in 
BSOS, v. pt. i, p. 27 f, and S. K. De in BSOS, v, pt. iii, p. 499 f. 

1 The work is.also called Šūkti-karņimptą in some MSS. Ed. Ramavatara Sarma, 
Bibl. Ind. (till 1921), only two fascicules; complete work edited by the same, and printed 
with an introduction and additional readings by Haradatta Sarma, Lahore 1933, The 
edition appears io be chiefly based on the Scrampore Ccllege Library MS; but no account is 
given of its MS material, and there is no critical apparatus. The method of editing is hardly 
critical ; and as no account is taken of two important MSS of the work (viz. those in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and Calcutta Sanskrit College), its value is considerably impaired For the 

work see Aulrecht in ZDMG, XXXVI, 1662, p 361 f, 5C9f; Pischel, op. cit.; Manomchan 
Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 157-76. The number of anonymous quotations in the 
Anthology appears to be more than 450. 
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him give a large number of Vaigsnava verses, which have been 
freely utilised in the later Bengal anthology of Rupa Gosvamin. 
On the model of Vallabhadeva’s Subhāgşitāvali was compiled 
in 1257 A.D. the Subhasita-muktavalt or Sakti-muktdvali' of 
Jahlana,? son of Laksmidhara, the compiler as well ag his father 
having flourished in the reign of the Yadava king Krsna who 
came to the throne in 1247 A.D. It is-a fairly extensive antho- 
logy, which appears to have existed in a shorter anda longer 
recension ;? but the printed text makes no differentiation and 
gives the work eclectically in 2,790 verses, contained in 133 
sections, and arranged on the plan and method of Vallabhadeva’s 
anthology, the number of authors and works cited being more 
than 240, At the commencement of the anthology, there is an 
important section of traditional verses on Sanskrit poets and 
poetry, which is of great interest from the point of view of 
literary history. Of the same character is the Sdrngadhara- 
paddhati,‘ compiled by Sarngadhara, son of Damodara, at about 
13863 A.D. It contains 4,689 verses’ in 163 sections, the num- 
ber of works and authors cited being about 292. Its arrange- 
ment and subject-matter closely follow those of the two 
anthologies mentioned above, and a large number of its verses 
is also to be found in them. The Säükti-ratna-hāra ° of Sūrya 
Kalingaraiya, which could not have been compiled before the 
Ist half of the 14th century,’ arranges its quotations, after six 


1 Ed. Ember Krishoamacharya, Gaekwed’s Oriental Ser., Baroda 1938, 

2 There are some verses at the end in the printed edition (cf. also Descriptive Cat. 
Madras Govt. Orient. Library, xx, p. 8109f), which tell us that the work was compiled by 
Vaidya Bhanu Pandita for Jablana in Sake 1179=1267 A.D. 

3 As R. G. Bhandarkar, who first gave an accoaut of this anthology in his /teport 
1887-91, state, 

1 Ed. P. Peterson, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1888 See Aufrecht in ZDMG, XXV, 
1871, p. 4561; XXVII, 1873, p. 1f. Aufrecht notices and transiates verses of 264 authors and 
works, 

3 But verse no. 56 gives the total number of verses jn the anthology as 6,300! 

é Ed. Sambasive Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1939. The edition is based 
upon a single Trivandrum manuscript. On the work and the author, see V. Raghavan in 
Journal of Orient. Research, Madras, XIII, pp. 293-306. 

7 See V. Raghavan, op. cil., p. SU5f. 
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introductory Paddhatis (dealing chiefly with Namaskara, Aśir, 
praise of the Vedas and so forth), into four Parvans concerned 
respectively with Dharma, Artha, Kiama and Mokga. As a South 
Indian compilation, the work is interesting for having preserved 
verses of South Indian authors, but the compiler appears to 
have known the Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva. The subject- 
matter, arrangement and method of compilation of the Padydvali' 
of Ripa Gosvamin, however, which is a Bengal Vaisnava 
endeavour, is somewhat different. As all the verses are 
devoted to Krsna and Krsna-lili; they are arranged in sections 
in accordance with the different doctrinarian aspects of 
Krsna-Bhakti and different episodes of the erotic career 
of Krsna; and the whole arrangement conforms generally to 
the rhetorical classification of the Vaisnava Rasa-sastra, to which 
the work may be regarded as an illustrative compendium. It 
is a compilation of 386 verses from over 125 authors. But Ripa 
Gosvamin does not confine himself to Bengal or to Vaisnava 
authors alone. He selects older verses from Amaru, Bhavabhiti 
and others and arranges them in a Radha-Krsna context, some- 
times even modifying the text in order to make non-sectarian 
verses applicable to a sectarian purpose. To the second half of 
the fifteenth century belongs the Subhdsitavali of the Kashmirian 
Srivara, pupil of Jonaraja, which cites from 380 poets. To- the 
17th century probably belong the Padya-vent of Venidatta, son 
of Jagajjivana, the Padya-racana of Laksmanabhatta Ankolakara 
(between 1625 and 1650 A.D.),’ the Padyamrta-tarangini 
(compiled 1673 A.D.) of Hari Bhaskara,® son of Apajibhatta, 
and the Subhdsita-hdravalt of Hari-kavi;‘* but none of these, 


1 Ed. 8. K. De, Dacca Univ. Orienta! Publ. Series, Dacca 1984. 

2° Ed. NSP, Bombay 1908. On the date of this anthology, see P. K. Gode in Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, XIV, 1940, pp. 184-193 (a list of works and authors cited is also 
given). 

3 On this anthology, see P, K. Godein Calcutta Oriental Journal, III, pp. 33-35. 

4 he suthor was the court-poet of the Maratha king Sambbaji, son of Sivaji (see 
P. K. Gode in ABORI, XVI, 1935, pp. 262-91). He also wrote Sambhurdja-carita, a poetica] 
life of his royal patron, in 1685 A.D, 
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except the Padya-racana, has yet appeared in print. There are 
also many other anthologies, great and small, which are not yet 
published, but it is not necessary to mention them all bere. 
Although it has not been possible to deal here with the 
innumerable poets of the Anthologies, a few words should be 
spared for the women-poets, who are chiefly, but inadequately, 
represented in the Anthologies. We have ' some 150 scattered 
verses of about 40 women-poets, of whom the names of Vijja, 
Vikatanitamba, Silabhatt@rika, Bhavadevi, Gauri, Padmavati 
and Vidyavati stand out prominently both in extent and variety 
of their verses. Unfortunately, the works from which their 
verses are quoted are not known, and we have no other means 
of determining the nature and value of their literary achievement. 
But, to judge from the extremely meagre specimens of stray 
verses, one cannot say that their contribution to Sanskrit poetry 
is either original or impressive both in quantity and quality. 
There is also not much variety. The verses are mostly dainty trifles, 
concerned with light erotic topics, in the conventional embroidery 
of romantic fancy. Almost all the women-poets are occupied 
with the theme of love ; and even where the verse is descriptive, 
there is most often an erotic implication. Sometimes there 
is a tender and touching note; here and there one may 
also find a glimpse into the heart of the woman; but, in 
general, there is not much that is truly feminine in these verses, 
which might have been as well written by men. It may be that 
love made up the entire life of the woman but perhaps these 
Verses, which give the impression that she is more fully ardent 
and less self-controlled than man, would lead to a dubious gene- 
ralisation and give the entire question a wrong perspective. The 
woman-poet looks suspiciously like a replica of the passionate 
heroine of the normal Sanskrit poetry and drama. One may even 
go further and doubt if some of the verses are really written by 


1 Sanskrit Poetesses, Part A (Select Verses), ed. J. B. Chaudhuri and trs. with an 
introduction by Roma Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1939; Pt. B (containing the Vardyanatha-pragasti 
Devakumarika and Sandtana-gopala-kaoye of Lakgm!), Calcutte 1940. 
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women, or are passed off under fictitious feminine names with a 
mildly perverse motive! Apart from the tone of the verses, 
the suspicion is not unnatural when one considers the rather 
strange and unusual names, like Vikatanitamba’ and Jaghana- 
capala, especially when the only one verse assigned to the latter is 
also composed in the Jaghanacapala metre and cleverly construct- 
ed to contain the name itself, after the manner of signed verses 
not rare in Sanskrit. In any case, the specimens are insufficient 
and do not enable us to form a high opinion of woman’s creative 
and artistic abilityin a sphere in which, by her temperament, 
she is eminently fitted to attain a high rank. 

Outside the Anthologies, there are just a few women writers 
who may be briefly mentioned here as composers of the Kavya. 
Among these, we have already spoken of Ramabhadramba of 
Tanjore, who wrote the semi-historical poem Raghunathabhyudaya 
to celebrate the greatness of her lover, Raghunatha-Nayaka of 
Tanjore (c. 1614 A.D.). Another woman poet, who was 
honoured by Raghunatha-Nayaka with the eulogistic title of 
Madhuravani, translated Raghunatha’s Andhra-Ramayana into 
elegant Sanskrit verse, in fourteen cantos, under the title Rāmā- 
yana-sdra-kavya.” Another cultured woman-poet, Tirumalamba, in 
her Varadambika-parinaya,* a highly artificial Campi, describes 
the romance of the love and wedding of Varadambiki with her 


1 If the name occurs in Rajagekhara’s eulogistic verses on poets quoted in Jahlena’s 
Sakti-muktévali, there is no reason to think that it was not traditionally accepted; and little 
is known about the poet herself. The information, however, vouched to us by Bhoja that 
she was married a second time (punarbhia) is more circumstantial, and, if it is reliable, 
may indicate aresl person. Other names found in Jahlana are: Vijjaka, Stlibhattirika, 
Vijayank4 and Prabhudevi; while in a memorial verse ascribed to Dhanadadeva in Sarnga- 
dhara-paddhati, we have the praise of Silabhattarika, Marula and Morikā. All these names 
ate found in the Anthologies, but there is no proof that all were names of real persons, 

2 The only known MS of this work, which belonged to the Veds-vedanta-mandira, 
Mallesvaram, Bangalore, appears to have been lost, and the work is not printed. 

3 Ed. Laksman Sarup, Lahore 1938 (?). See P. P. 5. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, 
pp. 3243-46, no. 4220. The editor notes that the Campi contains the largest compound to 
be found in Sanskrit, but this is hardly a compliment | On some of these poets, sea Indian 
Review, IX (1908), Madras, pp. 106-11; JRAS, 1908, p. 168; J. B. Chaudhuri, Sanskrit 
Poetesses, Pt. B, Introduction, cited above, 
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own husband or lover Acyutaraya, king of Vijayanagara, who 
came to the throne at about 1530 A.D. Another earlier and more 
gifted Vijayanagara poetess, Gangadevi, queen (vii. 89-41) of Vira 
Kampana or Kamparaya, son of Bukka I (c. 1343-79 A.D.), 
composed the Madhurd-vijaya’ or Virakamparaya-carita, now 
available only as a fragment, to celebrate her husband’s conquest 
of Madura. It is written in a simple style, comparatively free 
from the pedantry of grammar and rhetoric. But all these works 
are of the usual conventional type, and do not show any distinc- 
tive features to call for special comment. 


5. Prose LITERATURE 


The literary prose compositions of this period, compared 
with the poetical, form indeed a small and unpretentious branch ; 
for prose does not appear to have been as assiduously cultivated 
as verse. Even technical works were complacently composed in 
verse, presumably because verse is easier to memorise and 
utilise for condensed and effective expression. The verse invaded, 
from the beginning, the domain of prose and ousted it from its 
legitimate employment. The result was that in technical treatises 
the verse became prosaic, while in literary works the prose 
assumed the colour and mode of verse and poetry. It was seldom 
realised that the two harmonies had different spheres and values, 
and that the characteristics of the one were not desirable in the 
other, The verse attained a far greater degree of maturity, cir- 
culation and importance, and the prose was consequently neglect- 
ed? The preponderance of the one form of writing partially 
explains and is explained by the poverty of the other; but it is 
more than a case of preponderance, it is one of almost exclusive 
monopoly, doubtless aided by the resulting inability to distin- 
guish between the two modes of formal writing. In practice 
certainly, if not in theory, the separate existence of prose as a 


1 Kd. Harihara Sastri and V. S. Sastri, Sridhara Press, Trivandrum 1916, with introd. 
by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
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vehicle of expression is sparingly recognised, the writers fancying 
that prose is but a species of verseitself and of poetry which 
is conveyed in verse, and making their prose, endowed with florid 
rhetorical devices, look as much as possible like their own verse 
and poetry. 

The tradition of the highly ornamented and poetically gorge- 
ous prose was, we have seen, established by Binabhatta, but it is 
neither prose-poetry nor poetical prose as we understand it 
to-day ; it is an extremely artificial creation in which prose and 
poetry are drawn together in an astonishingly peculiar and 
unnatural alliance. The tradition is continued in this period, 
somewhat languidly, in the writing of that strange species of the 
Prose Kavya, which, entirely lacking in narrative quality, yet 
went by the name of Katha or narrative. The blend of 
realism and romance, of satire and sentiment which we found 
in Dandin was no longer appreciated, but the example of 
Banabhatta also does not seem to have inspired much literary 
enthusiasm. Partly because the standard set by Banabhatta 
was perhaps too high and arduous, and partly because such 
extremely elaborate composition perhaps ceased to engage wide 
interest, the Prose Kavya does not appear to have been much 
favoured by really talented writers. Perhaps also the craving 
for ornate exercise of prose, along with verse, was satisfied by 
the growth of a hybrid species, called Campi, of mixed prose 
and verse, which, on the decline and break-up of the Prose 
Kavya, combined some of its features with those of the metrical 
Kavya, in a kind of curious, but not very brilliant, mosaic. But 
‘the most unassuming, and yet the most interesting, prose 
literature of this period is exemplified by a small number of 
popular tales, which continue the simpler prose tradition of the 
Pajicatantra, and contain racy stories of common life and 
folk-tale, denuded of high-flown romance but sublimated with 
myth and magic, and enforced with pithy gnomic verses of 
epigrammatic wit. Into the artificial and jaded atmosphere of 
the classical romantic tale they throw the freshness and naivete 
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of folk-tradition and common experience; and the story-form is 
seen in some of its proper vigour and pliability. 


a. The Popular Tale 


The popular prose tale of this period commands attention, 
not only by its interesting narrative content, but also because 
the works show a sense of the value of the simple and direct 
prose style, which we rarely find in the heavily constructed and 
dexterously stylistic Prose Kavya and Campi. The collections 
of prose tales, however, are mostly of unknown authorship, and 
the various redactions, made out of traditional material “by 
different hands, naturally exhibit different kinds of style and 
diction. Thus, the Ornatior Text of the Suka-saptati is written 
in a decidedly high-flown, if not too elaborate, style, compared 
with the almost bald and unattractive prose of the Simplicior 
Text. But even taking into account such inevitable differences, 
one can say that the prose tale in general, contrasted with the 
Prose Kavya and the Campa, makes less claim to ornateness and 
certainly shows a reasonably clear and attractive manner, which 
effectively increases the intrinsic interest of its matter. Although 
still halting, what we have is not the mere lisping of prose, nor is 
it fully developed into the literary prose of the best kind. 
The most remarkable feature is that it is not always plain style, 
but when elegant, there are no intricacies of construction and 
elaborate ornamentation, no confused disregard of periods and 
interminable heaping of ingenious phrases, epithets and conceits, 
no love, of punning and other affectations. It is for these reasons 
that the prose tale retained, as attested by the recensions of the 
works and their translations into modern Indian languages, 
greater popularity and wider currency, while the Prose Kavya 
failed and the Campū flourished by artificial cultivation. 

While the beast-fable died out with the Paftcatantra 
exhausting itself in a sequence of variations of the original text, 
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the Brhatkatha, in spite of its great reputation, does not appear 
to have left behind a direct descendant. If there were imitative 
attempts, they are now lost. The next oldest collection of 
popular tales that we have is the Vetdla-paficavimsati, but the 
extent of the gap between it and the Brhatkatha is not known. 
Although the earliest version of this very interesting collection 
of twenty-five tales of the Vetāla is preserved in the two 
Kashmirian versions of the Brhatkatha’ by Ksemendra and 
Somadeva respectively (llth century), it is missing in the 
Nepalese version of Budhasvamin. It is not clear, therefore, 
that it formed a part of the lost work of Gunadhya; on the 
contrary, it is highly probable that it belonged originally to an 
independent cycle, as several other more or less diverging versions 
have also survived. The most noteworthy of these versions is 
that of Sivadasa? of unknown date and place of composition, 
which is in prose with interspersed verse; but another anonymous 
prose recast of Ksemendra’s version’ is also known. ‘There is 
another abridged version attributed to Vallabhadeva, * but it 
exists only in not more than half a dozen known manuscripts, 
and is textually poorer and less important, being not substantially 
different from that of Sivadisa. The version of Jambhaladatta * 


1 Brhathathé-matjari ix. 2. 19-1221; Kathd-sarti-sagara 76-99. Ksemendra's 
version is shorter and balder than Somadeva’s and omits some minor incidents, but they 
have essentially the same content. See Lévi in JA, s. 8,t. vii, 1886, p. 190f; M. B. 
Emenean ın JAOS, LIIT, 1933, pp. 124-43. According to Emenesu’s calculation, the number- 
of Slokas in Ksemendra’s version is 1206, in Somadeva’s 2195. Hertel and Edgerton have: 
made it probable that the original Brhetkatha did not contain the twenty-five tales of the 
Vetala. 

2 Ed. Heinrich Uble, Leipzig 1884, on the basis of 11 comparatively modern MSS. 
The text is given in transliteration. In 1914 Uble published, in BSGW, LXVI (Leipzig), 
pp. 2-87, the text of an earlier MS dated 1487 A.D. Hertel would not place Sivadasa much 
before 1487 A.D.; he believes that Sivadasa used an earlier metrical version, and finds the- 
influence of old Gujareti on the language of bis text. 

3 Also contained in Uble’s ed. 

i Regeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1564. As its poor Sanskrit and vernacular 
forme and constructions indicate, the text is probably evolved from some vernacular version. 

5 Ed. M. B. Emenean, with Ing. tre. and text in transliteration, American Oriental 
Bociety, New Haven, Connecticut 1934. 
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is almost entirely in prose (with sporadic introductory verses), 
but its date and provenance are likewise unknown; it is nearer to 
the Kashmirian versions in respect of proper names, but the 
details of the stories differ. The Vetāla-pañcavimśati is also 
known in several forms in modern Indian Janguages.' A critical 
comparison of all the versions still awaits investigation, but 
it is doubtful if any of these extant versions fully represent the 
lost original. The metrical form in which we find the work in 
the Kashmirian versions does not prove that the original was 
in verse, nor do the versions justify any positive conclusion re- 
garding the order and content of the stories. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Vetāla-pañcavimśatı 
is one of the most interesting collection of shrewd and well-told 
tales in Sanskrit. The frame-story, in which the twenty-five 
inset tales are emboxed, is simply and cleverly conceived quite in 
the spirit of the folk-tale. In order to oblige an ascetic,? who 
brings to him everyday a fruit containing a concealed jem, king 
Trivikramasena or Vikramasena, who becomes Vikramaditya in 
later accounts, agree to bring, for the purpose of some magic 
rite, a corpse hanging from a tree. Buta vampire or Vetala has 
already taken possession of the corpse. He agrees to leave the 
body if the king would answer his questions, but ingeniously 
frustrates the king’s efforts twenty-five times by recounting to 
him an enigmatic story and asking him to solve it, thereby 
making the king break the condition of silence necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of his undertaking. The riddles are 
by no means easy of solution; and if the king’s replies are 
casuistic, they are certainly ingeniously fitted. Who is the most 


1 The work also exists in Kalmuck (ed. B. Jilg, Leipzig 1866) and Tibetan (cd. 
A. H. Francke in ZDMG, LXXV, 1925, pp. 72-96) adaptations.—On translations into various 
modern Indian languages, see Griersov, The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 
Calcutta; Oesterly, Baital Pacisi (in Bibliothek Orientaiischer Märchen und Erzählungen, 
T, Leipgig 1873; Penzer's ed. of Ocean of Story, vol. vi, pp. 265-67- 

2 In Somadeva's version be is a Bhiksu, in Kgemendra’s a Sramana, in Sivadasa'’s a 
Digambara! 
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fastidious epicure—the man who would not touch the food because 
his fine sense of smell discovers that the paddy was grown in a 
field adjoining a cemetery, or the one who would not lie on a 
divinely soft and piled-up bed because somewhere below the heap of 
mattress there is a piece of hair, or the one who would not touch 
a. woman because she smelt like a goat having been nourished 
with goat’s milk in her infancy ? Who is the best lover—the 
one who perishes on the same funeral pyre with the body of the 
dead girl, or the one who builds a hut and lives in sorrow near 
the funeral ground, or the one who revives the dead girl by means 
of a charm he chances to discover? Equally baffling is the 
question of tangled relationship of the children of a father, who 
espouses unwittingly the daughter of a woman wedded to his 
gon, with the children of the son. We have also a difficult 
question of ceremonialism, when three hands appear to receive 
the oblation of a thief’s son brought up by a Brahman and 
adopted by a king; or a difficult question of honour, in the case 
of a woman, allowed by her generous fiancée to keep an assigna- 
tion, unharmed by an equally generous robber who allows her 
to pass, and returned untouched by the no less generous lover 
to whom she goes. Diversified indeed are the stories, and well 
conceived, From the literary point of view, however, the value 
of the different versions is, of course, different. The Kashmirian 
versions are in verse, mostly in Sloka, Ksemendra’s being terse 
and Somadeva’s pleasantly amplified; Jambhaladatta’s version 
is unadorned, and even bald and undistinguished; while Siva- 
disa’s is marked by considerable literary grace and narrative 
quality. How far these individual characteristics of style and 
treatment are inherited from the original cannot be exactly deter- 
mined ; but, judging from their general tendencies, one should think 
that the initial impetus must have been towards simple narrative 
vigour rather than towards sheer splendour of style, and that the 
core of the work must have achieved popularity and distinction 
as much from its fine story-material as from the manner in which 
it was presented, 
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Much inferior in literary quality, as well as in the interest 
of the stories, is the Simhdsana-dvatrimsika or Vikrama-carita.' 
As the title implies, it purports to be a collection of thirty-two 
tales, told by the magic statues supporting Vikramaditya’s un- 
earthed throne, to king Bhoja who was about to ascend it,—all 
the stories celebrating the glorious qualities of king Vikrama,” 
and implying that no one who did not possess these qualities 
was entitled tosit on the throne. The work exists in two diverging 
recensions, Northern and Southern. The Northern has been 
distinguished into three versions, namely, the Jaina version of 
Ksemamkara Muni (alleged to be based on a Mahiarastri version), 
the Bengal version ascribed to Vararuci (which is merely based 
on the Jaina), and a short anonymous version; while the South- 
ern, generally called Vikrama-carita, has a prose, as well as a 
secondary metrical version in the Sloka metre, both anonymous. 
The main thread of the narrative is more or less the same in all 
versions, but in verbal form and in the order of the tales they are 
independent of one another. A comparative examination® shows 
that none of the versions can be taken as preserving the work in 
its original form. Weber‘ and Hertel,” however, believe the 
tales to be of Jaina origin and naturally emphasise the superior 
antiquity of the Jaina version; but Edgerton makes it probable 
that, in the order of the tales, at least, the Southern 
recension is nearer to what he thinks to be the original 
form, while the Jaina version is marked by greater individuality 


1 Ed. F. Edgerton, in two parts, containing the text in transliteration and Eng. trs., 
in fouy recensions, Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 

2 The Vikramaditya legend is also the subjectof several poems, e.g., the Vira-caritra 
of Ananta in thirty Adbyayas, mostly in Sloka (Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, pp. 1502" 
3; Jacobisin Ind. Studien, xiv, pp. 97-160); Vikramodaya in 28 cantos (ibid, vii, 
pp. 1601-2); Sélivahana-kathé of Sivadaisa in 18 cantos (ibid, vii, pp. 1567-70); Madhavanala- 
katha (H. Schél, Die Strophen d. Médhavanalakathd, Diss., Halle 1914), etc, 

3 Edgerton, op. cit., p. xxix; also ia American Journal of Philology, XXXIII, p. 271 f. 

4 Ind. Studien, xv, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 185-453 (large section of the Jaina Text in Roman), 
The Jaina recension is edited by Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jaina Bhaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 
1914; the Southern recension, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1881; the Vararuci’s re- 
cension (Bengal), printed Serampore (1818) : See Eggeling, Ind. Office Catoloqus, vii, p. 1566f, 

ë BSGW,LIV,p. 114f, 
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and tendency to deliberate modifications. The date and 
authorship of the work are unknown, but since both the Southern 
and Jaina versions, apparently independently, refer to the Dana- 
khanda of Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintamani, it cannot date from 
a time earlier than the 13th century. Although a widely popular 
work, its special purpose of illustrating the generous deeds of a 
model king and reiterating moral lessons not only makes it an 
extreme example of the didactic method of story-telling, carried 
to its monotonous lengths, but also limits it to particular kinds 
of moral stories, which, barring a few good ones, lack variety 
and strikingness. The stories are told (leaving aside the metrical 
version) in easy and sometimes terse prose, but it is unimagina- 
tive (despite mannered descriptions of the Jaina version) and 
lacks elegance and distinction. The work appears to have enjoyed 
greater reputation than its literary or intrinsic worth justifies. 
The Suka-saptati, or Seventy Tales of a Parrot, is more 
lively and racy, even though the tales are of a merry cast and 
not always edifying. Of the two principal versions, the 
Simplicior ' and the Ornatior,’ the one is stylistically simple and 
the other embellished; but the Simplicior, being greatly 
condensed and consequently obscure in places, may have been a 
secondary and abridged text. The Ornatior text appears to be 
the work of Cintaraani Bhatta, who, having used Pirnabhadra’s 
version of the Paficatantra, cannot be earlier than the 12th 
century ; while Lhe Simplicior text seems to have been redacted 
by a Svetambara Jaina who may have used a Prakrit original. 
The work may be described generally as a collection of naughty 
wives’ tales, which form one of the familiar topics of the 
popular tale in general. The wise parrot, finding the mistress 
of the house inclined torun after other men in the absefice of 
1 Textus Simplicior, ed. Richard Schmidt, Leipzig 1898 (Trs. into German, Kiel, 1894). 
A shorter version of this text ia also edited by him in ZDMG, LIV and LV (1900-1901), 
pp. 515f, 1f. 
1 Textus Ornatior, ed. R. Schmidt, München 1898-99 (Tra. into German, Stutigart 1899). 


Analysis and comparison of the two texts, with trs. of some section, by R. Schmidt in Der 
Tertus Ornatior der Sukasaptati, Stuttgart 1896. 
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ber husband, and asking her if she has sufficient courage and 
coolness to get out of difficulties as so-and-so did, rouses her 
curiosity, narrates the tales and succeeds in keeping her interested 
every night till her husband returns. In spite of the apparently 
virtuous motive of the frame-story, the inset stories naturally 
describe how cunning women get out of embarrassing scrapes, 
deceive their foolish husbands and even exact apologies from 
them for their very suspicion. However disreputable some of 
the stories may be, they are certainly smart and generally 
amusing. They show a keen knowledge of humanity under their 
frivolous and easy gaiety. The diction of the Simplicior text, 
with its brief and bald sentences, is often abrupt and generally 
flat, but the Ornatior text, in spite of its conscious effort at 
stylistic skill, is more attractive in conveying its wealth of amus- 
ing incidents and observations. 

OF other similar collections of tales, the Bharataka-dvatrim- 
$ika ' of unknown date and authorship is a collection of thirty- 
two stories of the ridiculous Bharatakas who were probably Saiva 
mendicants ; but it is attractive neither in style nor in treatment. 
The work may or may not be of Jaina inspiration, but its contact 
with the literature of the people is betrayed by its interspersed 
vernacular verses, which are also in evidence occasionally in the 
Simplicior text of the Suka-saptati. The Purusa-pariksa? of the 
Maithila Vidyapati, on the other hand, is written in simple and 
graceful style and has deservedly enjoyed wider popularity for 
its forty-four tales on the question of what constitutes manly 
qualities, some of the stories having references to historical 
persons and incidents. The number of Jaina Kathanakas,® 


1 We J. Hertel, Leipzig 1921. 

2 Ed. Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay 1882, with Gujarati tra. The author, who is 
best known for his exquisite Radha-Krsna songs in Maithili, flourished under Sivasimhsa of 
Mithila towards the latter part of the 14th century A. D. 

3 On the Jaina achievement in narrative literature, ses Hortel, Literature of the Svetam- 
baras of Gujarat, Leipzig 1922. The word ‘Kathānaka’ does nob appear to be a recognised 
term of orthodox poetics, although the Agni-purāņa (337. 20) speaks of Kathaniké as a variety 
of Gadya-kavya, along with Parikatha and khandakathé. Angndavardhane (iji. 7) recognises 
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consisting of narratives or books of narratives, is vast. But 
some of them are in Prakrit or Apabhramga; some, like the 
Uttama-kumara-carita’ or the Papabuddhi-dharmabuddhi-katha- 
naka,” are plainly allegorical and didactic; some, like the 
Campaka-sresthi-kathanaka® and the Pdala-gopala-kathanaka,' 
both of Jinakirti, are of the nature of fantastic fairy tales ; while 
others, like the Samyaktva-kaumudi,’ are of an openly propa- 
gandist character. Of collections of popular tales, the Kathd-kosa ° 
of an unknown, but not old, compiler is a poor and insipid pro- 
duction in bad Sanskrit with inserted Prakrit verses; but more 
interesting is the Kathd-ratnakara’ of Hemavijaya-gani (c. 17th 
century), not for its hardly elegant style and diction, but for its 
258 miscellaneous short tales, fables and anecdotes, mostly of 
fools, rogues and artful women. There is no frame-story but 
the tales are loosely strung together, while the characterless 
Sanskrit prose is freely diversified by verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and modern Indian languages. The Jaina authors are fond 
of stories and have produced them in amazing profusion, but the 
stories, in whatever form they are presented, are all essentially 
sermons, or have a moral tag attached to them; they are seldom 
intended for mere entertainment. The well-known Sanskrit 
story-motifs are utilised, but good stories are sometimes spoiled 
by forcing them into a moral frame. With their unadorned, 
but pedestrian, prose and lack of artistic presentation, the Jaina 
writings in this sphere are scarcely remarkable as literary 


Parikatha and Khendakethd, adding Sakalakatha (all these terms being explained by Abbi- 
navagupta in his commentary), but omits Kathānikā. Tho description of Kathanika, 
however, given by the Agni-purdéna dees not apply to the so-called Jaina Kathanaka. 

1 Ed. Weber in SBAW, 1694, i, p. 269f; the metrical version in 686 Slokas | by Caru- 
candra is printed by the Jaina Bhaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911. 

2? Ed. B. Lovarini in GSAI, III, pp. 94-127 (with trs.). 

3 Ed. J. Hertel in ZDMG, LXV, 1911, pp. 1-51, 425-47. 

4 See J. Hertel, Jinakirtis Geschichte von Pala und Gopala, Leipzig 1907 (BSGW, 
LXIX). Jinakirti lived at about the middle of the 15th century. 

5 A, Weber in SBAW, 1839, p. 731. 

€ Tre. C. H. Tawney, London 1895. 

? Bd. Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jaina Bhaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911; trs. J. Hertel, 
Miinchen 1020, 
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productions, but they are interesting from their unmistakable 
contact with the general life of the people, especially those 
stories which are not of unrelieved moral and religious 
dreariness. 

The Jaina Prabandhas, however, stand in a different 
category. ‘They are semi-historical works, which pretend to 
deal with historical and literary personages, but really make 
a motley collection of curious legends and anecdotes. They are 
written in elegant prose, but freely introduce Prakrit and 
Apabhraméga, as well as Sanskrit, verses. The works are perhaps 
not satisfactory for their historical information of earlier times, 
but they have certainly an amusing content and a readable style. 
Two works of this type have earned a limited renown and deserve 
mention, namely, the Prabandha-cintamani' of Merutunga, 
completed in 1806 A.D., and the Prabandha-kosa* of Rajasekbara 
Siri, completed in 1348 A.D. Merutunga’s work is divided 
into five Prakagas, each of which contains several Prabandhas. 
The first Prakasa relates the legend of Vikramaditya and Sata- 
vahana, the story of the Caulukya kings of Anhilvad and of the 
Paramara kings Mufija and Bhoja of Dhara. The second 
Prakaéga continues the story of Bhoja ; the third and fourth 
Prakasgas that of the Anhilvad rulers, bringing the narrative 
down to the reign of Kumarapala. An account is also given 
of the Gujarat rulers Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala and the 
two well-known ministers of the latter, Tejahpala and Vastupila, 
who furnish the subject-matter also of many plays, poems and 
pmegyrics. The treatment is not systematically historical, 
but attractively anecdotal; but the part, which gives a picture 
of times nearer to the author’s own, is not without some historical 
interest. The last Prakasa is a collection of miscellaneous stories 
of Siladitya, Laksmanasena, Jayacandra, Bhartrhari and others. 


1 Ed. Jinavijaya, Pt. i, Text, Singhi Jaina Series, Santiniketan, Bengal 1938; also 
ed. Ramacandra Dinanath, Bombay, 1888; Eog. tra. by C. H. Tawney, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 
1901. 

2 Ed. Jinavijaye, I, Text, same series, Santiniketan 1935. 
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the legend of Satyadhara and his son Jivamdhara, culmina- 
ting in the latter’s seeking peace in asceticism, the story of 
course being derived, like other Jaina works on the Jivamdhara 
legend, from Gunabhadra’s Uttara-purana. Like the Jaina 
romances mentioned above, it is also a close adaptation of the 
luxuriance of Banabhatta’s romance; four pages, for instance, 
are devoted to the description of Satyadhara in the approved 
style, and nearly three pages to his queen Vijaya; but the ethi- 
cal import in this work is perhaps more predominant, and the 
literary interest, in spite of tolerable rhetoric, much less absorb- 
ing. Of non-Jaina works, the Vemabhipala-carita' of Vamana 
Bhatta Bana, purporting to celebrate the Reddi ruler, Vemabhi- 
pala or Viranarayana of Kondavidu (c. 1403-20 A.D.), deserves 
only a passing mention as a deliberate but dreary imitation of 
Bana’s Harsa-carita. These hopeless compositions are enough 
to show the mortal collapse in which the Prose Kavya lay 
stricken ; and it is not necessary to pursue its unprofitable history 
further. 


c. The Campi 


Though the term Campii is of obscure origin, it is already 
used by Dandin in his Kāvyādarśa (i. 31) to denote a species of 
Kavya in mixed verse and prose (gadya-padyamayi). Nothing, 
however, is said by Dandin, or by any other rhetorician, about 
the relative proportion of verse and prose; but since the Prose 
Kavya (Katha and Akhyayika), which makes prose its exclusive 
medium, also makes limited use of verse, it bas been presumed 
that the mingling of prose and verse in the Campi should not 
occur disproportionately. In actual practice, the question, in 
the absence of authoritative prescription, seems never to have 
worried the authors, who employ prose and verse indifferently for 
the same purpose. The verse is not always specially reserved, as 
one would expect, for an important idea, a poetic description, an 


Ed. R. Krishnamachariar, $ri-Vani-Vilisa Press, Srirangam 1910. 
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impressive speech, a pointed moral, or a sentimental outburst, 
but we find that even for ordinary narrative and description verse 
is as much pressed into service as prose. In this respect, the 
Campi scarcely follows a fixed principle ; and its formlessness, or 
rather disregard of a strict form, shows that the Campi deve- 
loped quite naturally, but haphazardly, out of the Prose Kavya 
itself, the impetus being supplied by the obvious desire of diversi- 
fying the prose-form freely by verse as an additional ornament 
under the stress or the lure of the metrical Kavya. In the 
Campi, therefore, the verse becomes as important a medium as 
the prose, with the result that we find a tendency, similar to 
that of the decadent drama, of verse gradually ousting prose from 
its legitimate employment. Although Dandin is aware of this 
type of composition, we possess no specimen of the Campi 
earlier than the 10th century A.D. Its late appearance, as well 
as its obvious relation to the Prose Kavya, precludes all necessity 
of connecting it, genetically, with the primitive mode of verse 
and prose narrative found in the Pali Jataka or in the Fable 
literature, in which the verse is chiefly of a moralising or recapi- 
tulatory character, or in tbe inscriptional records, where the 
verse is evidently ornamental, or in the purely hypothetical Vedic 
Akhyana, which is alleged to have contained slender prose as the 
mere connecting link of more important verse. 

The Campi, thus, shares the features of both Sanskrit 
prose and poetry, but the mosaic is hardly of an attractive 
pattern. Excepting rarely outstanding treatment here and 
there, the large number of Campiis that exist scarcely shows 
any special characteristic in matter and manner which is not 
already, familiar to us from the regular metrical and prose 
Kavya. The subject is generally drawn from legendary sources, 
although in some later Campūs miscellaneous subjects find a 
place. The Campi has neither the sinewy strength and efi- 
ciency of real prose, nor the weight and power of real poetry ; 
the prose seeking to copy ex abundanti the brocaded stateliness 
of the prose Katha, and the verse reproducing the conventional 
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ornateness of the metrical Kavya. The form, no doubt, affords 
scope for versatility, but the Campi writer, as a rule, has no 
original voice of his own. The history of the Campi, therefore, 
is of no great literary interest, and it would be enough if we 
notice here some of the better known works which are in print. 

The earliest known Campi appears to be the Nala-campi or 
Damayanti-katha ' of Trivikrama-bhatta, whose date is inferred 
from the fact that he also composed the Nausari inscription of 
the Rastrakita king Indra ITI in 915 A.D.2- The work pretends 
to narrate the old epic story of Nala and Damayanti, but the 
accessories and stylistic affectations of laboured composition 
entirely overgrow the little incident that there isin it, and only a 
small part of the story is told in its seven Ucchvasas. ‘The 
poet himself describes his work as abounding in puns and difficult 
constructions, for he believes in the display of verbal complexities 
after the manner of Bana and Subandhu, and deliberately, 
but wearisomely, imitates their interminably descriptive, 
ingeniously recondite and massively ornamented style. He 
has a decided talent in this direction, as well as skill in metrical 
composition, and elegant verses from his Campi are culled by 
the Anthologists;* but beyond this ungrudgingly made admission, 
it is scarcely possible to go in the way of praise. 

To tbe same century and same category of artificial writing 
belongs the Yasastilaka-campi * of the Digambara Jaina Soma- 
prabha Sari, an extensive work in eight Asvasas, composed in 
959 A.D. in the reign of the Rastrakita king Krsna, under the 
patronage of his feduatory, a son of the Calukya Arikesarin II. 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and Sivedatte, with the comm. of CandapSla (c. 1230 A,D.), NSP, 
1865, 3rd ed., Bombsy 1921; also ed. Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares 1932. The poet 
describes liimself as the son of Nemāditya and grandson of Srfdbars. 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar in Epi. Ind., IX, p 28. Trivikrama also wrote Madalasd-campi 
(ed. J. B. Modaka and K. N. Sane, Poona 1882). He is qucted anonymously in Bhoja’s 
Sarasvati-kanthabharane (parvata-bhedi pavitram, ad iv. 36=Nala-campit, vi. 29). 

3 All the verses quoted in Sbho, $P, and Pdo are traceable in the Nala-campi} see 
S, K. De, Padydvali, pp. 206-7. 

4 Ed. Kedarnath and others, in two parts, with the comm. of Srutasigera Siri, NSP» 
2nd ed., Bombay 1916, 
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It relates the legend of Yagodhara, lord of Avanti, the machi- 
nations of his wife, his death and repeated rebirths and final 
conversion into the Jaina faith. The story, based upon Guna- 
bhadra’s Uttara-purana, is not new, having been the subject of 
many a Jaina work, like the Apabhramśa Jasahara-cariu’ of 
Puspadanta and the Sanskrit Yasodhara-carita of Vadiraja Siri ; 
but it is narrated here, not normally, but in the embellished 
mode established by Banabhatta’s Kadambari, one of its 
distinctive features being the treatment of the motif of rebirths. 
A large part of the narrative * indeed deals with experiences of 
different births, but a resolution is at last made to put an end 
to transmigration by following the teachings of a Jaina sage, 
named Sudatta, These teachings form the subject of the last 
three Agvasas of the work, added as a kind of popular manual 
of devotion (Upasakadhyayana or Readings for the Devotee) 
explanatory of the Jaina religious texts. This didactic motive 
and interweaving of doctrinal matter practically run through 
the entire work, which Somadeva, like most Jaina authors, 
makes a means to his religious end. A vast array of authorities, 
pedantic and poetical, for instance, is assembled in the king’s 
polemic against the killing of animals in sacrifice, while a 
knowledge of polity is displayed in the elaborate discussion 
between the king and his ministers. It cannot be denied that 
Somadeva is highly learned, as well as skilled in constructing 
magniloquent prose sentences and turning out an elegant mass 
of descriptive and sentimental verses; but the purely literary 
value of his work has been much exaggerated. If his earnest 
religious motive is the source of an added interest, it is too 
obtrusiye and dreary to be improved by his respectable rhetoric 
and pellucid prosody. 

These two earlier Campu works are fair specimens of the 
type ; and it is not necessary to make more than a bare mention 
of later and less meritorious attempts. The Jaina legend of 


1 Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Karafija Jaina Series, Kerafija, Berar 1931. 
? For an analysis of the work, see Peterson, Second Report, Bombay 1884, pp. 95-46. 
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Jivamdhara, based on the Uttara-purāņa, forms the subject-matter 
also of the Jivamdhara-campii' of uncertain date, composed 
in eleven Lambhakas by Haricandra, who is probably identical 
with the Digambara Jaina Haricandra, whom we have already 
mentioned as the author of the Dharma-sarmabhyudaya. The 
later Campiis of Hindu authors are no better, their subjects being 
drawn from the Epics and the Puranas. The Raméayana- 
campū,” ascribed to Bhoja, extends up to the Kiskindha-kanda 
of the epic story, the sixth of Yuddha-kanda being made up 
by Laksmana-bhatta, son of Gangadbara and Gangambika, 
while some manuscripts give a seventh or Uttara-kanda by 
Venkataraja. Similarly, Anantabhatta wrote a Bharata-campi * 
in twelve Stavakas. There are several Bhagavata-campis,‘ 
for instance, by Cidambara (in three Stavakas), by Rama- 
bhadra and by Rajanatha. On the separate episodes of the 
Epics and the Bhagavata, there are also several Campis, but 
they are not so well known. The Purana myths also claimed a 
large number of Campiis; for instance, the Nrsimha-campi by 
Kegavabhatta,’ son of Narayana (in six Stavakas), by Daivajiia 
Sūrya (in five Ucchvasas),° and by Samkarsana (in four Ullasas), 
all dealing with the story of Prahlad’s deliverance by the Man- 
Lion incarnation of Visnu. The Pdrijdta-harana-campi " of Sesa 
Krsna, who flourished in the second half of the 16th century, is 
concerned with the well-known Purana legend of Krgna’s 
exploit. The Nilakantha-vijaya-campu of the South Indian 

1 Ed. T. 3. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvati Vilasa Series, Tanjore 1905. 

2? Printed many timesin India. Ed. K. P. Parab, with the comm. of Ramacandra 
Badhendra, NSP, Bombay 1898. This edition contains the 6th Kinda of Laksmanabhatta. 
Another supplement, entitled Yuddha-kanda-campi, by Rajactdémani Diksita is known 
(ed. T. R. Cintamani in JHQ, VI, 1980, pp. 629-38). r 

3 Ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Ramacandra Budhendra, NSP, Bombay 1908 (also 
ed. 1916). Very often printed in India. 

4 See P. P. S. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, p. 3082 f. 

ë Ed. Hariprasad Bhagavat, Krishnaji Ganapat Press, Bombay 1909 


$ Ed. Durgaprasada ahd K. P. Parab, NSP, 2ad cd., Bombay 1889, 1900. The author 


also wrote the drama Kansa-vadha (see below). 
1 £d. C. Sankararama Sastri, Balamanorama Press, Madras 1924. Also ed. J. B. 
Modaka and K. N. Sane in Kavyetihasa-samgraha, Poona 1882. 
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Nilakantha Diksita was composed in 1637 A.D. on the myth of 
the churning of the ocean by gods. All these are rather literary 
exercises than creative works. 

The Campi form of composition appears to have been popu- 
lar and largely cultivated in Southern India, Lut nothing will be 
gained by pursuing its history further than mentioning some 
curious developments in the hands of some later practitioners of 
the type. We find that not only myths and legends were drawn 
upon as themes, but that the form came to be widely and con- 
veniently applied to purposes of description and exposition of 
various kinds. Thus, Samarapumgava Diksita, son of Venka- 
tesa and Anantimma of Vadhila-gotra, wrote towards the third 
quarter of the 16th century his Yātrā- (or Tirtha-yatra-) 
prabandha,’ describing in nine Agvasas, with plenty of inter- 
spersed verses, a pilgrimage which he undertook with his elder 
brother to the holy shrines of Southern India, but incidentally 
enlarging upon the stock poetic subjects of the six seasons, sun- 
rise, sunset, erotic sports and the like. This is a praiseworthy 
attempt to divert the Campi from its narrow groove, but the 
traditional rhetoric thwarts and prevents the assertion of a 
natural vein. We have already spoken above of Varadémbika- 
parinaya of the woman poet Tirumalimba, who gives a highly 
romantic version, in the usual mannered style, of an historical 
incident in the career of the Vijayanagara king Acyutaraya. The 
versatile Venkatadhvarin,’ son of Raghunatha and Sitamba of 
the Atreya-gotra of Conjeevaram, whose literary activity was 
almost synchronous with that of Nilakantha Dikgita, conceived 
the idea of quickening the Campi with a mild zest for disputa- 
tion and satire. He composed a curious Campi, entitled Visva- 


l Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1908. It is the same work as 
that noticed, but vaguely described, by Eggeling, Ind, Office Cat., vii, p. 1588, no. 4036. 

? Venkatadhvarin was a voluminous writer, and composed, among other works, the 
Yadave-raghaviya mentioned above, a supplement (the Uttara-kanda) to Bboja's Rémayana- 
campū, and severa] poems, plays and Stotras. See Ind. Culture, VI, p. 227, for other works 
of this suthor, 
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gundadarga,! in which two Gandharvas, Visvavasu and Kréanu, 
take a bird’s-eye view of various countries from their aerial car, 
the former generous in appreciation of their qualities, the latter 
censorious of their defects. The device is adapted in the 
Tattva-gunadarga? of Annayarya, which describes the compara- 
tive merits of Saivism and Vaisnavism in the form of a conver- 
sation between Jaya and Vijaya, a Saivite and a Vaisnavite res- 
pectively. Local legends and festivals, or praise of local deities 
and personages also supply the inspiration of many a Campi.’ 
The Veddantdcarya-vijaya ‘ of Kavi-tarkika-simha Vedantacarya 
describes the life of the South Indian teacher, Vedāntadeśika, 
the disputations held by him with Advaitins and his polemic 
successes. The Vidvan-moda-tarangini*® of Ramacandra Cirafi- 
jiva Bhatticirya, a comparatively modern work, is a witty com- 
position which brings together the followers of schools and sects, 
and, by means of their exposition, pools together the essence of 
various beliefs and doctrines. But the most strange application 
of the Campi form occurs in the Manddramaranda-campii® of 
Krsna, which is nominally a Campt but is in fact a regular 


1 Ed. B. G. Yogi and M. G. Bakre, NSP, 5th ed. Bombay 1923; also ed. with e comm., 
Karnatak Press, Bombay 1889, 7 

1 See Descriptive Cat., Madras Govt. Orient. Lib., xxi, p. 8223, no. 12295. 

3 As for instance, the Srinivdsa-vilésa-campz of Vetkateda or Veħkatādhvarin (ed. 
Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1693), which describes the glory of the deity 
Sri Venkateévara of Tirupati in the highly artificial style of Subandhu; the Citra-campé of 
Banegavata Vidyadlamkara, composed in 1744 A.D. (ed. Ramcharan Chakravarti, Benares 
1940; Bggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, pp. 1543-45, no. 4044), eulogising the uthor's 
patron, Citrasena of Vardhamans (Burdwan), Bengal, and giving quasi-historical informa- 
tion about the Maratha raid of Bengal of 1742. 

1 Descriptive Cat. Madras Govt. Orient. Lib., xxi, p. 8290, no. 12865. 

t Ed. Veikateévara Press, Bombay 1912. The author’s Madhava-campi has been 
edited by Satyavrata SAémadrami, Calcutta 1881. Forthe author, see S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, i, p. 294. He lived in the 1st balf of the 18th century, his Vrtta-ratndcali, a work 
oo Prosody io honour of Yagovanta Simha, Nayeb-Dewan of Dacca under Suja-nd-dauleh 
of Bengal, being dated 1731 A.D. 

6 Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay, 2nd ed.,1924. As the work 
copies some de‘initions from Appayya Diksite, it cannot be earlier than the 17th century. 
The Rasa-prakafa commentary on Mammate’s Kavya-pralaéa is probably his. ` 
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treatise on rhetoric and prosody, composed with elaborate defini- 
tions and illustrations. 

As the Jaina writers made use of the Campi for religious 
propaganda, the Bengal Vaisnava school also did the same in 
respect of their creed and belief in the Krgna-legend, of which 
they presented erotico-religious pictures of great sensuous charm. 
The Mukta-caritra’ of Raghunatha-dasa, a disciple of Caitanya, 
relates a short tale, in which Krsna demonstrates that pearls 
could be grown as a crop by sowing and watering them with 
milk, but of which the real object is to show the superiority of 
Krgna’s free love for Radha over his wedded love for Satya- 
bhama. But the Gopala-campi * of Jiva Gosvimin, nephew of 
Ripa Gosvamin, and the Ananda-vrndavana-campi® of Parama- 
nanda-dasa-sena Kavikarnapiira are much more artificial, exten- 
sive and elaborate works, which describe, after the Hari-vaméga 
and Srimad-bhagavata, the early childhood and youth of Krsna in 
a lavishly luscious and rhetorical style. Kavikarnapira’s work 
deals with the early life of Krsna at Vrndavana; but Jiva’s 
huge Campi envisages the entire career of Krsna, but making 
modification in the legends in accordance with the Vaisnava 
theology of the Bengal school, of which it is more of the nature 
of a Siddhanta-grantha. 


1 Fd. Nityasvarup Brahmaceri, Devakinandan Press, Brindaban 1917, in Bengali 

characters. 

2 Ed. Nityasvarup Brahmacari, in two parts (Pūrva and Uttara kheandas), Devakinan- 
dan Press, Brindaban 1904 ; also ed. Rasavibari Samkbyatirtha, with comm. of Viraeandra, 
in two parts, Devakinandan Press, Celcutia 1908-1913, in Bengali charactere. 

3 Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vol. ix and x, New Series, vols. i-iii; also publisbed in 
parts, by Madbuaudan Das, with comm. of Viévanitba Cakravartin, Hugli 1918 ete., in 
Bengali characters (incomplete), 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LATER DECADENT DRAMA 
1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


With Bhavabhiti practically ends the great epoch of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature and begins the age of lesser achievement. 
There is profusion of talent and effort, but there is no drama of 
real dramatic quality. All kinds of so-called plays continued to 
be produced in amazing abundance for several centuries, and the 
number of works available today in print or in manuscript exceeds 
six hundred, but they are inferior and imitative productions, 
which seek to follow dramaturgic rules slavishly, but which 
reveal little sense of what a drama really is. They are rather 
narratives, cast in a loose dramatic form, or expanded with a 
series of lyric and descriptive stanzas loosely strung together. Of 
the large bulk of these, so little of any kind is retained by the 
general memory that, considering their poor quality, we can 
hardly say that they are consigned to any exceptional oblivion. 
Here and there individual manner and method are perceptible, 
and a few names are still cherished; but the seeds of decadence, 
which we already find in Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhiti, 
come into full and luxuriant bloom. The drama now shows no 
uneasiness in abjectly surrendering itself to the poetical Ka?ya ; 
and, in course of time, it becomes a curious hybrid between 
a play and a poem. 

On that side of the drama which is not literature but stage- 
craft, the Sanskrit dramatists, as a rule, never made a strong 
appeal. But if earlier dramatists did not reach the highest level 
as constructors of plot, inventors of incident, or creators of 
dramatic effect, their successors never attained, nor did they care 
to attain, any level at all. The disproportion between the acting 
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and the literary value of a drama increases, until the literary 
motive overshadows everything. It is true that there never existed 
in Sanskrit any real distinction between the literary drama, which 
may be acted but not with real acting success, and the acting 
drama, which abandons all pretension to literature and succeeds 
only on the stage; it is also true that the necessity never ceased 
of appealing to the highly cultivated audience of the royal court 
and polished society, and there existed the wide-spread influence 
and continual temptation of narrative and lyric matter, detri- 
mental to action and characterisation ; but the inherent dramatic 
sense of earlier writers was never entirely eclipsed by the general 
demand for purely literary effect. 

The root of the trouble lay in the-fact that there was always 
a distinct cleavage between drama and life, and the gulf widened 
as dramatic enthusiasm subsided. Had the theatre been more 
popular, the tendency to reject reality and simplicity and to strain 
for artificial and recondite result would have been counteracted. 
But from the beginning the authors, as a rule, were dramatists of 
exclusive society, dealing preferably with kings and courts, ego et 
rex meus; and it is very seldom that they came down from their 
pedestal. The common antithesis of facile criticism made between 
a poet of the people and one of the court is idle in this case, for the 
Simple reason that there was hardly any real poet of the people. We 
can seldom take away from the dramatist the courtly atmosphere 
and the sham heroes and heroines with their conventional twaddle. 
But the earlier masters, inspite of this limitation, could still 
produce real dramatic interest; they were not entirely indifferent 
to the realities of life or drama. If they were inclined to the 
poetic, fhey could invest their plays with a higher poetic natural- 
ness; and in this sense, there was no lack of vigour and variety, 
no complete divorce between the poetical drama and real life. 
Their successors continued to work with the same traditional 
material. There was as yet no strict limitation of form, and the 
immense fund of legends, as well as the unlimited diversity of 
life, was open to them ; but out of respect for texts and traditions, 
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or out of contempt for the real life surrounding them, they 
preferred to draw upon the same epic and Jegendary cycles or 
fictitious amourettes of court-iife, with a more conscious inclina 
tion towards poetic extravagances and greater lack of dramatic 
power and originality. The taste for elegancies in language and 
sentiment are indeed not absent in the earlier masterpieces. It 
appears to have spread down and diffused itself among the 
common people, and there is no hint that the demand for 
exuberant graces and refinements of poetry in dramatic composi- 
tion was not almost universal. Even middle-class life is present- 
ed by Bhavabhiti in an apparently excessive poetic atmosphere ; 
and the fact that in later times, the Ratndvalt and the Veni- 
samhara were preferred to the Mrcchakatika and the Mudra- 
raksasa, is typical of this traditional attitude. The heroic and 
erotic drama alone survived, with the thinnest surplus of plays of 
other kinds. Common life was left to inferior talents, and their 
productions were allowed to pass, in course of time, to neglect 
and oblivion. 

The scanty remains of the earlier drama do not justify any 
sweeping conclusion, but it seems that there was, as we have 
already pointed out, hardly any living tradition for all the eighteen 
forms of the drama recognised in dramaturgic treatises. If some 
writers of later times, like Vatsaraja, attempted rarer types of 
plays, they were not following what was widely in vogue, 
but displaying, more or less, pedantry and book-learniug, which 
prompted them to produce lifeless plays in accordance with fixed 
formulas. As such, they are literary curiosities, but uselegs as 
historical specimens. This slavish adherence to dramaturgic 
prescriptions, which gradually becomes a general featuye of the 
decadent drama, is also found in the normally accepted heroic and 
erotic plays, as well as in these laboriously constructed specimens, 
and illustrates the more pronounced influence of theory on 
practice. Although based upon empirical analysis, the theory 
tended to enforce fixed rules and methods, and never proved 
advantageous to a free development of practice. In a period 
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of decadence, in which inspiration was replaced by erudition, 
it naturally came to have a greater hold and authority, 
and the plays became too deliberately bound 'to precedent to 
be original to any extent. If some irregular types, like the 
Mahdanataka and Gopdla-keli-candrikd, were evolved, they came 
into existence through other causes, not in accordance with the 
theory but in spite of it. The general result was that the drama 
receded entirely from real life, and became nothing more than 
a rigid, but insipid, exercise in literary skill and ingenuity. 

One of the disastrous results of this isolation of drama from 
life is seen in the wide separation of its language from the 
language of life. Since drama is not life, the language of 
drama, like that of poetry, has doubtless its own ways of expres- 
sion, and neither Kālidāsa nor Shakespeare ever wrote in the 
common language of his time; but, however refined and ele- 
vated it may be, neither the drama nor its language can afford 
to lose its semblance of colour and vividness to those of life or 
its language. The stilted and laboured diction of the later 
Sanskrit drama, losing all touch with life, becomes wholly un- 
convincing. The distinction of class implied in the distinction 
of Prakrit dialects’ becomes now a meaningless convention, 
and may be neglected, especially in view of the fact that its use 
(in spite of Rajasekhara’s tour de force) becomes more artificial 
and sparing than what we find, for instance, in Bhavabhiti, 
who never employs Prakrit in verse, and in Bhatta Narayana, 
who never uses more forms of Prakrits than he can help. The 
fact. is, however, significant that in this decadent drama Prakrit 
is merely suffered to exist-or relegated to an inferior position, 
and Sanskrit, with its learned possibilities, becomes the normal, 
but not natural, medium. In some works, like the Mahānātaka, 


1 Op dramatic Prakrits in general, see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen, 
Strassburg 1900, sections 5f, 22-26, 28-30; Sten Konow in JRAS, 1901, p. 329 f, 1922, p. 434 f. 
atid introd. to his ed. of Karpiiramafjari; Hultzach in ZDMG, LXVIJ, 1912, p. 709f; Hile- 
bfandt-in Géttingrsche gelehrte Anzeigen, 1908, p. 991; Maninohon Ghosh, introd. to hia ed. 
of Karpitramanijari. 
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Prakrit is entirely absent. If Sanskrit was more difficult, it 
was richer and more accommodating to stylistic extravagances ; 
if it was learned, it suited the learned atmosphere; it also 
served the purpose of composing those lyric, narrative and 
reflective stanzas which came to predominate and oust the prose, 
in a greater degree, from its legitimate place, or to make it, with 
its sonorous length and excess of heavy compounds, approximate 
to the established method of verse. 

It is clear that the whole cast of thought and style, the 
atmosphere, the stereotyped conventions and limited themes, 
and the highly poetical and affected diction become unfavourable, 
and almost fatal, to the writing of such plays as would be at 
once poetical and practical. The dramatists themselves do not 
seem quite to know whether they are composing a play ora 
poem; nor are they producing the right kind of either. For 
the prevailing heroic and erotic drama, poetry is, to some extent, 
necessary, but the poetry here is of the artificial kind; the 
heroic degenerates into the pseudo-heroic and the erotic into 
the namby-pamby. The poctic frenzy, which describes the 
eyes of maidens as compendious oceans, or arms of men as 
capable of uprooting the Himalayas, is delightfully hyperbolic, 
but leaves us cold. The dramatist has verses enough for any- 
thing ; the verses have often the fascination of sonorous sound 
and sentimental sense, but their profusion and extravagance 
become undramatic and tiresome ; sometimes they have resonance, 
but no melody; and being mechanically multiplied with set 
phrases and conceits, they have little originality in idea and 
expression. The prose and the dialogue are thereby reduced 
to a minimum ; and the little that remains ‘of them loses all 
dramatic quality, for the simple reason that everything of 
importance is expressed in verse. In the leisurely progress of 
the exuberant stanzas, the action is left to take care of itself; 
dramatic propriety, unity, or motive is of little concern; a 
panorama of pictures or a loosely connected series of incidents 
is enough. The plot is even of less concern ; it is unredeemed 
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by variety of presentation, and offers, in play after play, the 
same set of incidents and situations ; it is never hurried, nor does 
the dramatist expect us to follow it with breathless interest. 
All this inevitably affects characterisation and delineation of 
sentiment. The conventionally fixed types of character become 
only dim figures shadowed through a vague mist of luxuriant 
poetry. There are beautiful ladies, but their tender and fragile 
portraits combine in the memory into one delicate type which 
stands practically for all; they are discriminated by names, but 
not by character. Virtues are idealised with an absurd neglect 
of proportion; but the vicious persons are only harmless devils 
whose passion can run as high as the stiff manner of tirades 
allows. There is a vast amount of distress in what are meant 
to be pathetic scenes, but we read them comfortably without 
tears or undue emotion, unless the sham-tragic lingo becomes 
too much for our patience. The extreme rarity and, when they 
occur, the utter worthlessness of comic or pseudo-comic parts 
of the decadent drama are on a par with this diffused and 
rhetorical pathos, as well as with the huffiness and extravagant 
passion of its impossible stage-heroes. 

The lack of humour explains and is explained by the lack of 
pathos, and both spring from a lack of grasp on the essentials of 
human nature. These sentimentally idealised writings hardly 
show any sense of the stress and contradiction from which both 
tragedy and comedy arise. The attitude is ethically clear and 
regular ; there is no situation of moral complexity, as well as 
no appreciation of the inherent inconsistencies of human charac- 
ter ; no shadow of tragic error qualifies heroic grandeur, as no 
shade of good is ‘allowed to redeem foulness. We have conse- 
quently neither really tragic heroes, nor really lively rogues. 
As humour degenerates into coarse and boisterous laughter, by 
tragedy is understood, characteristically enough, a mere misfor- 
tune, a simple decline from good to evil hap, the nodus of which 
can be dissolved in sentiment or cut away by the force of 
merciful circumstances. Even when the hero undergoes real 
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and grievous affliction, all obstacles and perils give away before 
him, and the poignancy of the tragedy is warded off. The cala- 
mity never rightly comes home, but becomes the means of 
sentimental effusion ; and the hero is never brought to the point 
at which he utters the agonised cry of Oedipus or Lear in their 
last straits. The foreshadowing of all this we have seen in 
Bhavabhiti, but it becomes a definite posture with the decadent 
playwrights who succeed him; and they betray an equally un- 
humorous and inelastic disposition. The comedy is confined 
chiefly to insignificant characters and to equally insignificant 
farcical sketches. There is no breath of sympathy for the follies 
and oddities of life, no amused allowance for its ugliness and 
rascality, oo inclination to look at life more widely and wisely, 
and no sense of tear in laughter, which consequently descends 
to puerile and tasteless vulgarity. 

If drama is the transference of human action on the stage, 
these works are not dramas, and very few of them are acceptable 
as stage-plays. Even considered as poems, their real value is 
obscured by convention and pedantry. It has been suggested 
that the natural progress of the dramatic art was obstructed and 
disordered, from this period onwards, by the depressing effect 
of Muhammadan invasion and by the turmoil and uncertainty 
consequent upon it. As in poetry, so in drama, this is only 
partially true. ‘The dislocation of social and political order 
undoubtedly reacted on literature, especially on the drama, 
which is necessarily meant to be closer to actual life ; but this 
cannot be the entire explanation. The decadence, in the case 
of the drama, is neither an isolated phenomenon, nor is it 
brought about directly and immediately by the foreign invasion. 
The process was wide-spread; it is seen in poetry, as well as in 
the various arts and sciences, which produce nothing striking 
after the 9th or the 10th century, but concern themselves with 
the barren refinements of scholasticism. The decline had 
already commenced widely even before the foreign occupation 
became an actual fact, The drama lost al] contact with real 
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life and became an abstract thing of fancy, not as a consequence 
of external disturbances, but because the really creative period 
of Sanskrit literature in almost all its aspects closed with the 
10th century. The period ended with the standardisation of 
the forms and methods of the dramatic, as well as the poetic, 
art; and though much was produced thereafter, there was 
nothing of real merit. The standard patterns were already there, 
and with a fund of ready-made words and ideas, it was not 
difficult for the proverbial prolixity of bad writers to turn out 
poems and dramas in vast number. But the vein of originality 
had exhausted itself, and the foreign incursion never brought 
in its train any vigorous dramatic literature which might have 
furnished the much needed impetus towards a revival. The 
foreign occupation, therefore, which was necessarily a slow and 
diffused process, could not save it from stagnation, and perhaps 
hastened the decline, but it was never responsible for a state 
of things which had commenced, independently and much before- 
hand, from causes inherent in the literature itself. 

The history of the Sanskrit drama, therefore, does not close 
with the 10th century, but it loses genuine interest thereafter. 
There is no breach of continuity, and the general scheme of the 
various kinds of plays is so stereotyped that monotony inevitably 
resulis from the unvaried sameness, not only of form, manner 
and method, but also of incident, sentiment and characterisation. 
The drama becomes an uninspired and uninspiring record, 
which seldom rises above the dead level of convention and 
unifotmity of characteristics. The literature which calls itself 
drama is neither good drama nor good poetry. Nothing will be 
gained, therefore, by pursuing its unprofitable history in detail, 
or by a bare recital of names, which might have an antiquarian 
but no literary importance. We have to reckon, in such cases, 
brilliant flashes, but even these become rare. Some of the 
writers, like Murari, Rajasekhara, Ksemiévara and Krsgna- 
migra have enjoyed traditional reputation, but the validity of 
the praises showered upon them is not justified by actual reading, 
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They are poets who try the stage, but they are never to the manner 
born, nor is their gift of poetry high and arresting. Notwith- 
standing worthy and strenuous effort, they are not only chrono- 
logically behind (which was in itself a misfortune rather than a 
blessing), but recede as much from the first row of the dramatists 
as they fall back in point of time. These four writers, however, 
so completely represent the drama in its decline and fix the general 
characteristics so rigidly that, after considering their works, it 
would be hardly necessary to take up in detail those of their 
countless successors, who have little ability to swerve from the 
beaten track and produce anything of which Sanskrit drama or 
poetry may be legitimately proud. 


2. MURARI AND RAJASEKHARA 


The Prologue to Murari’s solitary play, named Anargha- 
raghava,’ tells us that he was son of Vardhamanka of Maudgalya 
Gotra and Tantumati. Beyond this we know nothing of him, 
and his date is conjectural. Most probably he knew Bhavabhiti’s 
Mahdavira-carita,? from which he appears to have borrowed, 
but loosely utilised, the motif of Malyavat’s conspiracy. The 
earliest citation from the Anargha-raghava, without the name 
of the author, occurs in the Dasa-ripaka.’ It would not be 
unjustifiable, therefore, to place Murari at the end of the 9th 
or the beginning of the 10th century. This date accords well 
with a passage of the Srikantha-carita (xxv. 74), in which 
Mankhaka mentions and apparently makes him a predeeessor 


1 Ed. Premchandra Tarkavagis, Calcutta 1860; ed. Durgaprasad and È, P. Parab, 
with the commentary of Rucipati, NSP, Bembay 1894. 

2 The alleged citation of the prose passage of Uttara-carita between vi. 30 and 31 in the 
prose passage of Anargha°, Prologue verses 6 and 7, made out by Sten Konow (p. 83), is illusory, 
for the verbal resemblance is uncertain. 

3 Dasa-ripaka ad ii. 1 (rama réma)=Anargha’ iii. 21. The fact that the verse occurs 
in the Mahanataka, which is notorious for its appropriation of verses from most Rama- 
dramaa, does not invalidate the position. 
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of Rajasekhara.1 The seventh act of Murari’s drama gives a 
rapid description of various well-known places, like Ujjayini, 
Varanasi, Kailasa, Prayaga, Tamraparni on the sea, Campa in 
Gauda, Paficavati, Kundina in Maharastra, and Kāňcī in the 
Dravida country ; but the singular mention of Mahigmati as the 
seat of the Kalcuris in the Cedi-mandala is curious, and perhaps 
suggests that the poet lived under the patronage of some king 
of that dynasty.’ 

The Anargha-raghava dramatises the traditional narrative 
of the Ramayana, with very slight modification, in seven acts. 
In a somewhat lengthy Prologue ° the author justifies the choice 
of a banal theme, and explains how the splendid subject really 
deserves the epithet Anargha, his own object being to relieve his 
audience, who had enough of horror, terror and disgust, with an 
elevated, heroic and charming composition. The smooth, even 
and excessively poetical, tenour of his writing perhaps bears out 
this claim and supports his own arrogation of the style of Bala- 
Valmiki; but neither his choice of topic, which has been already 
so forcibly presented by Bhavabbiti, nor his undramatic and 
extravagant treatment, which is tediously prolonged, justifies the 
poet’s confidence and the enthusiastic estimate of his admirers,‘ 


1 The supposition that Ratoākara refers to Murari in the middle of the 9h century 
in a puoning passage of his Hara-vijaya (xxxviii. 68) cannot be supported, as the reference 
ia not at Bl! clear. See Bhattanatha Svamin in JA, XLI, 1912, p. 141 and Sten Koncw, loc, cit. 
—Murari is also mentioned by Ramacandre, a pupil of Hemacandra (lst half of the 12th 
century) in his Natya-darpana (p.193) and his Kaumudi-mitrananda (Prologue); but the 
supposition of Hultzech (ZDMG, LXXVI, 1921, p. 63) that Ramacandra was Murāri's 
contenfporary is not borne out by the terms of the reference. 

? The Siitradhara calls himself Madhyadesiya. We are told that the work was presented 
at the Procession (Yatra) of Purugottama ; this cannot, in the absence cf historical knowledge 
of the time of construction of the Jagannatha temple ut Puri, refer to that deity in particular. 
There is no satisfactory evidence also fcr the late Bengal tradition which takes Murdri as the 
progenitor of a class of Bengali Brahmans. 

3 The prolixity of some of the chief decadent drematista is seen in the length of their 
boas!ful Prologues, in which they appear to vie with one another. Morāri is moderete in 
having only 13 stanzas, but Rājaśekbara (in his Bala-réméyanc) has 20 and Jayadeve 28. 

4 The popalarity of Murdri’s play is attested not only by the citation of anthologists 
but also by the existence of a large number of commentaries on his work. 
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After some poetic, but hyperbolic, compliments exchanged 
between Dagaratha and Viśvāmitra, the first act of the drama 
ends with the sighs and lamentations of the former at the 
departure of Rama to the hermitage of Visvamitra. The second 
long act, containing more than eighty stanzas, opens with the 
recital of the history of Valin, Ravana, Hanūmat and Tataka by 
means of a lengthy prose conversation, interspersed with verse, 
between two pupils of Visvamitra. ‘This is followed by the 
appearance of Rama and Laksmana and description by them, in 
a series of verses, of the hermitage, its occupants and their 
doings, as well as of the heat of midday, which, with a singular 
disregard of time, brings us to the evening, toa descriplion of 
sunset, to the approach of Tatak&é announced behind the scenes, 
Rama’s reluctant exit to kill her, a description of the fight 
by Lakgsmana who stays behind on the stage, and Rama’s 
return to describe the moonrise in his turn. The end of the 
glorious day comes with Visvamitra’s suggestion of a visit to 
Mithila, which of course involves a description of the city and 
its ruler. In the third and fourth acts, the motif of Ravana’s 
feud and Malyavat’s strategy is feebly borrowed from Bhavabhati, 
but not developed as the basis of dramatic action or unity, to 
the necessity of which Murari seems to be utterly indifferent, 
But he scatters liberally more than sixty sonorous stanzas in 
each of these acts, and spends all his strength on them. The 
arrival of Ravana’s messenger and his discomfiture at Sita’s 
Svayamvara, and the subsequent device of Sirpanakha’s disguise 
as Manthara, are elaborated, imitatively but without dramatieskill. 
Then we have grandiose exchange of defiances (again after Bhava- 
bhūti) between Rama and Paragurama. Though equally boastful 
and insulting, Paragurama, however, is not connected with the 
plot by Malyavat’s instigation, and Rama is not as impolite as his 
friends, who carry on the campaign of vituperation from a safe 
distance behind the scenes. In the fifth act, most of Rama’s 
doings in the forest, as well as Sita’s abduction, is reported, till 
Rama appears on the stage lamenting. Valin is made to 
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challenge him to a fight on a somewhat frivolous excuse; and 
Valin’s death and Sugriva’s coronation are again described 
secondhand. Inthe next long act, in which the number of 
stanzas is well over eighty, all the incidents from the building 
of the bridge over the ocean to the death of Ravana are 
similarly described by persons on the stage or by voices 
from behind the scenes. But the longest and most actionless 
act is the last, in which the aerial journey of Rama and 
his party to Ayodhya is modelled on Raghu® xiii and the last 
act of the Vulgate text of the Mahavira-carita; but the route is 
not only spread over a large number of terrestrial places, but also 
considerably diversified, deliberately for the purpose of poetical 
stanzas, by transporting it to the celestial regions, and by 
including a sight of the Mount Meru, Kailāsa and tbe 
world of the moon, the poet surpassing himself in this enormous 
act by composing more than one hundred and fifty stanzas. 

It will be seen that there is incredibly little action in a 
work which calls itself a drama, almost everything being 
subordinated to metrical description and declamation, and the 
epic succession of incidents being panoramically reproduced by 
these means, without the slightest attempt to convert the whole 
into a drama. As mouthpieces chiefly of narration or verse, the 
characters in the play are well known and fixed types. There 
is little interest in the scanty prose dialogues, which are meant 
mostly to furnish information, while the poetical dialogues are 
merely long-drawn-out series of descriptive or sentimental 
monologues; both are hopelessly deficient in dramatic quality and 
effect. The pathos and passion are consequently diffused and 
rhetorical. The designedly profuse and extravagant volleys of 
description and declamation are, of course, excuses for elaborate 
exercise in ornate composition; but reckoning by the poetical 
stanzas alone, which make a total of nearly five hundred and 
forty, the work is more than double the size of the Malati- 
madhava, as well as of the Uttara-rama-carita, which, lengthy as 
they are, contain two hundred and thirty-four and two hundred 
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fifty-five stanzas respectively. One wonders why the author did 
not attempt writing a regular poem instead. Perhaps the 
distinction was obliterated by the steady and disproportionate 
development of the reflective, narrative and sentimental aspect 
of the drama, of which we see the beginnings already in Bhatta 
Narayana and Bhavabhiti. 

We should like to remember Murari more as an elegant 
poet, capable of turning out harmonious verses, than as a 
dramatist in the proper sense. But even in his poetry we see 
only the last glow of the ashes, and not the bright gleam of the 
older flame of poetry. While everything he writes is facile and 
never ungraceful, he does nothing first-rate. He has a fine gift 
of sonorous words, of pretty but strained conceits and of smooth 
and melodious versification; but since poetry does not consist 
merely of all these, Murari does not rank high even as a poet, 
In neither sound nor sense does he possess the finer touch 
of imagination and suggestiveness; his sentiment has tenderness, 
but no strangeness, nor always strict tragic quality. The splen- 
did rhetoric of some of his best passages almost excuses the 
enthusiasm of his admirers for a style and treatment full of 
glaring poetic and dramatic inadequacy; but it only pleases, 
and does not thrill, being very seldom rhetoric of the best kind, 
Murari appears to have imitated Bhavabhiti, but he borrows 
Bhavabhiti’s prolix sentimentality and looseness without 
profiting by his vigour and dramatic sense; and he does not 
also possess the much higher poetic gift of his great prede- 
cessor. E 

If Murari is typical of the decadent Sanskrit dramatists, 
Rajasekhara is perhaps more so ; and some account of hjs works 
would be profitable for understanding the trend, method and 
treatment of the dramatic writings of this period of decline. 
Rajasekhara, son of Darduka (or Duhika) and Silavati, is never 
too modest to speak of himself; and from his works we know a 
great deal about him, his family, bis patrons and his career as a 
poet. He belonged to the Yayavara family, in which were 
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born poets and scholars like Sūrānanda, Tarala, Kaviraja and 
Akalajalada, the last-named person, famed in the Anthologies, 
being his great-grandfather. His ancestors lived in Maharastra, 
but he himself must have spent much of his life in the midland 
as the preceptor (Upadbyiya) of king Mahendrapala and his 
son Mahipila of Mahodaya (Kanauj), and later on as a protégé of 
Yuvaraja, who bas been identified with Yuvaraja I Keyiravarsa, 
the Kalacuri ruler of Tripuri. The poet’s wife, Avantisundari, 
was an accomplished Ksatriya lady of Cahuan family, whom he 
quotes with respect in his Kāvya-mīmāmsā and for whose 
pleasure his Karpuramanjari was composed. But since marriage 
beneath one’s own caste is not forbidden for a Brahman, the 
fact need not imply that Rajasekhara himself was a Ksatriya, 
On the other hand, his Ksatriya descent is not negatived by his 
quite compatible position as an Upadhyaya, or by that of his 
father as the Mahamantrin of some unnamed king. That 
Rajasekhara was a man of multifarious learning admits of little 
doubt; and he appears to have composed a large number of 
works. In his Bala-ramayana (1.2) he describes himself as 
Bala-kavi and author already of six works, while in his Karpira- 
maiijart, the style of Bala-kavi is repeated with the addition 
of the proud title of Kaviraja, which he himself considers to be 
higher than that of a Mahakavi. If he began his career as a 
Bala-kavi, apparently given to him from the word Bala occurring 
in his two epic plays, then these are presumably his early 
productions; but the question whether his Karpira- 
mañjarī or his Viddha-salabhaijika was the last is difficult to 
determine.” Of his six earlier works mentioned in the Bala- 


1 For e detailed account of Réjasekhara's life and times, see V. S. Apte, Rajasekhara: 
His Life and Writings, Poona 1896; F, Kielhorn in EJ, I, pp. 1€2-179 and J. F. Fleet in IA, 
XVI, pp. 175-78; Steo Konow’s ed. of Karpiramanjari, pp. 177-86 ; Manomoban Ghosh’s ed, of 
the same play, pp. lxv-Ixxii; 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 122-28. 

2 The chronological order of Rajaéekhara’s plays is uncertain. See, besides Bten 
Konow and Ghosh cited above, V. V. Mirasbi in Pathak Commemoration Volume, Poona 
1934, p. 359 I. 
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ramayana, the lost Hara-vildsa, a Kavya, mentioned and quoted 
by Hemacandra (p. 335 comm.) and Ujjvaladatta (ad ii, 28), 
may have been one, Besides his four plays, he also wrote a 
general work of miscellaneous information on poets and poetry, 
named Kdvya-mimamsd,' in which there is a reference to 
another work of his, called Bhuvana-kosga, for information on 
general geography. From his explicit references to Mahendra» 
pala, Mahipala and Yuvaraja, his date has been fixed with some 
certainty at the last quarter of the 9th and the first quarter of 
the 10th century. This date is supported by the fact tbat the 
latest writers quoted by Rajasekhara are the Kashmirian Ratna- 
kara and Anandavardhana, both of whom belong to the middle 
of the 9th century, while the earliest writer to mention Raja- 
gekhara appears to be the Jaina Somadeva, whose Yasastilaka is 
dated in 960 A.D.? 

In his Bala-ramayana,®? which loosely dramatises in ten 
acts the entire story of the Ramayana up to Rima’s coronation, 
Rajasekbara perpetrates, both by its bulk and execution, an 
appalling monstrosity of a so-called drama. Like Mūrari, he 
makes the mistake not only of choosing, with little poetic and 
Jess dramatic power, a banal epic theme, but also of attempting 
to outdo his predecessors* in scattering, through its entire 
length, the debris of a too fertile talent, which, in the shape of 
unending quantities of descriptive and sentimental verses, come 


è 


1 On this work, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 125 f. ; ii, p. 366 f. 

2? Réjadekbara’s plays are also cited anonymously in the Dasa-riipaka, and Ra‘adekhsra 
is mentioned in the Udayasundari-katha of Soddhala, composed about the same time 
(990 A.D.). Most of the Anthology verses ascribed to Ra‘aéekhara (see Thomas, Kos, 
pp. 81-92) are traceable in his four plays, but a large number remains untraced. The 
untraced memorial verses on Sanskrit poets (in Sukti-muktavali) may or may not belong 
to bim. 

3 Ed. Govindadev Sastri, Benares 1869 (reprinted from the Pandit, Old Series, iii, 
1868.69) ; ed. Jivanarda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1884. But a good edition is still desirable. 

1 Indebtedness to Bhavabhiti is expressly acknowledged, and unmistakable evidence 
of imitation has been shown by Apte, op. cit., p. 37 f; but there can be little doubt that 
Morari’s extravagant work aleo served as bis model, 
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up to a total of nearly seven hundred and eighty. Even the 
Prologue itself, which contains, with its twenly stanzas, a voluble 
account of himself and his indiscernible merits, reaches almost 
to the dimension of an act, while each of the ten acts, averaging 
more than seventy verses and once running up to one hundred, 
has almost the bulk of a small drama! It has been calculated 
that more than two hundred stanzas are in the long Sardila- 
vikridita metre and about ninety in the stil] longer Sragdhara, 
It is a wonder how such an enormous play could have been 
brought on the stage; but the author takes an evident pride in 
its bulk (i. 12), and recommends it for reading, for whatever 
merit may be found in its diction. In the construction of plot, 
some variation is shown by making Ravana’s misdirected passion 
for Sita the prime cause of his feud, the feud itself being con- 
ceived, not originally but after Bhavabhiti, as the central 
motif. This substitution, bowever, of love and longing for 
mock-heroic ferocity is hardly an improvement. Ravana, with his 
amorousness and his disappointed hope, becomes more ludicrous 
than impressive, and it is not surprising that Parasurama, instead 
of lending him assistance, insults him openly. The diplomacy of 
Malyavat is also repeated from Bhavabhiti with some slight 
variation, such as, the device of bringing about the banishment 
of Rama by Manthara and the demons in the disguise of Kaikeyi 
and Dagaratha.’ The contrivance of a play within a play is also 
borrowed in act iii from Harsa and Bhavabhiti. Ravana pines 
away with hopeless créve-ceeur; and for his amusement a troupe 
of actors which visits his palace enacts, by happy or unhappy 
chance, a miniature play on the betrothal of Sita to Rama ; the 
realism of the scene’ infuriates Ravana, and the play is interrupted. 
The scene is not ineffectively conceived ; but the motif is farcically 
repeated by a second cruder effort, in act v, to amuse Ravana by 


1 This device of tricking by disguise is carried to its ludicrous excess in the Jdnahi- 
parinaya of Ramabhadra Diksita {17th century), in which Ravana, Sarana, Vidyujjihva 
and Tātțakā appear in disguise as Rama, Laksmana, Viévamitra and Sita, so that @ con- 
fusion arises when they meet and results in a cheap comedy of errors | 
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means of marionettes dressed up as Sita, with speaking parrots 
inside! The idea, however, seems to have pleased the author, for 
he again utilises the head of a similar speaking marionette, repre- 
senting the severed head of Sita, as a part of Malyavat’s strate- 
gem to frighten the enemies. Ravana’s Viraha, in which he 
demands tidings of his beloved in furor poeticus from nature, the 
seasons, streams and birds, is obviously a faint imitation of 
Puriravas’s madness in the Vikramorvaéiya ; but it is as unneces- 
sary as it is tedious. he narrative thereafter drags on with 
a profusion of description, and there is little action throughout. 
In the last act, Rajagekbara describes, after Murari, in nearly a 
hundred stanzas, the aerial tour of Rama and his party, which 
includes a visit also to the world of the moon. 

Rajagekhara’s second epic play, the Bala-bharata,' which is 
also called Pracanda-pandava (i.8), was probably projected, on the 
same scale and plan, to be a companion Nataka on the Mahi- 
bharata story ; but, mercifully, it is left incomplete. Of the 
two acts which remain, the first describes the Svayamvara of 
Draupadi ; the second deals with the gambling scene, ill-treat- 
ment of Draupadi and departure of the Pandavas to the forest; 
but, with the exception of a few well turned verses, there is 
nothing remarkable in the fragment. 

The two remaining plays are smaller works in four acts, 
and resemble each other in form and substance. The first, 
Karpiiramafjari,? is called a Sattaka (i.6), and the second, 
Viddha-salabhafijika,® a Natika ; but the distinction does not 
appear to be substantial between the two types, except that the 


Fd. C. Cappeller, Strassburg, 1885; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, 
Bombay 1887 (included in their ed. of Karpiira’, see below). 

2 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm. (incomplete) of Vasudeva, NSP, 
Bombay 1887 (also contains Bala-bharata) ; ed. Sten Konow, with Eng. tre. and notes by 
C. R. Lanman, Hervard Orieat. Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1901; ed. Manomohan Ghosh, 
Calcutta Univ., 1939. Also ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vii (1872-73). 

3 Ed. Vamanacharya io the Pandit, Old Series, vi-vii (1871-73); ed. B. R. Arte, with 
comm. of Nariysna Dikgita (18th century), Poona 1886; Eng. tre. by L. H. Gray in JAOS, 
XXVII, 1906, pp. L-71. A critical edition af this work is desirable, - 
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former is written entirely in Prakrit.’ The theme in both the 
plays is the traditional amorous intrigue of court-life; but the flat 
rehandling would have made the plays insignificant had there 
not been song, dance, poetry and sentiment, even if the poetry 
is affected and the sentiment puny. There is an attempt at 
novelty in some scattered scenes and incidents, but the influence 
of Harga’s Ratnãvalī is unmistakable. The influence, however, 
has not proved advantageous; for, being weakly imitative, the 
treatment lacks vividness and coherence, the plot is poorly 
managed, and the characterisation is distinctly feeble. In the 
Karpiramafjari, we have the conventional story of king Canda- 
pala’s light-hearted, but extremely sentimental, amour with a 
lovely maiden of unknown status, the machinations of the 
Vidiisaka and the maiden’s girl-friend to bring about the meeting 
of the lovers who pine helplessly for each other, the jealousy 
of the queen and the heroine’s imprisonment, the final union 
and the queen’s acceptance of the situation with the discovery 
that the heroine is a princess and her cousin and that marriage 
with her would lead to her husband’s attainment of paramount 
sovereignty. The important variations are that thereis no plot- 
ting minister behind the scheme, that the heroine is brought 
on the scene and into the palace by the Tantric powers of the 
gueen’s spiritual guide, Bhairavananda, that the king’s access 
to the imprisoned girl is secured by making a subterranean 
passage, that another such passage is made enabling the prisoner 
to play an amusing, but silly, game of hide-and-seek with the 
queen, and that the queen is made to consent to the union by a 
hardly worthy trick played on her by her own preceptor Bhairav- 
inanda. , 


1 The author himself states that the only difference is that the connecting scenes 
(Pravesakas and Viskambhakas) are wanting in the Satteka. It is suggested that a distinct 
kind of dancing was used init. This play is practically the only example of the type we 
bave. See Chintaharan Chekraverti in YHQ, VII, 1931, p. 169f for e discussion of the 
nature of the Sattaka. The definition of the Sahitya-darpana is merely a generalisation 
of the characteristics of the present play, 
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We have the same general scheme of courtly comedy in 
the Viddha-Salabhanjika ; but the intrigue is perbaps more 
varied between the two plays of Rajasekhara than between the 
two similar plays of Harga. The unknown maiden, of course, 
turns out in the end to be a cousin becoming the co-wife ; but a 
better device is adopted in making her a hostage sent by her royal 
father to the palace of king Vidyadharamalla in the disguise 
of a boy, changing her name from Mrgankavali to Mrganka- 
varman. We have the old ruse of the minister Bhagurayana 
(after Yaugandharayana) in arranging matters in such a way 
that the king falls headlong in love with the beautiful maiden. 
This is achieved through the motif of a dream-vision, which 
turos out to be an actual fact brought about by the minister’s 
contrivance. The statue-device, from which the play takes its 
name, isin the same way not original, nor is it effectively 
employed as a central incident or motive. The entrance of the. 
heroine is too long delayed, as she does not make her appearance 
till the middle of the third act and does not actually meet the 
king till a quarter of the fourth act is over. The usual complica- 
tions and luxuriant descriptions of love, longing and secret 
meeting follow ; and there is nothing remarkable in them, except 
the trick which the king’s friend, the Vidūşaka, plays on the 
queen’s foster-sister Mekhala and the queen’s induced design 
to avenge it by marrying the king to the boy of unsuspected sex, 
thereby outwitting herself by letting the king have what he 
desired. This last idea bas points in its favour, but it is too much 
to make the dénouement follow from a puerile subsidiary ineident 
concerning the Vidigaka alone, while the king is kept strangely 
in ignorance about the true import of the pretended marriage. 

It must be admitted that Rajagekhara has more inventive- 
ness than Murari, but, like Murari, his style and treatment are 
chaotically poetic, rather than sensibly dramatic. In spite of a 
certain individuality and distinction, the note is essentially imi- 
tative ; the foot-marks of Harsa, Bhavabhiti and even Murari 
are too clear to be mistaken. Rājaśekhara claims the title of 
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Kaviraja and traces his poetic descent from the Adi-kavi through 
Bhartrmentha and Bhavabhiti, but this is only a mournful 
example of a bad poet and still worse dramatist not hesitating 
to put his own price on himself. Barring stray passages and 
incidents, Rajasekbara’s Rama-drama, which mistakes quantity 
for quality, is an enormity in every sense. It would perhaps be 
unjust to criticise his two comedies of court-intrigue equally 
severely for lack of dramatic quality. Allowances should be 
made for the suggestion that they are conceived more as specta- 
cular sentimental entertainments, having a slight plot, than as 
well-constructed plays, and that the main stress should be laid 
rather on beauty of diction and versification than on action and 
characterisation. But, apart from the fact that _Rajasekhara’s 
poetry is facile and shallow, his diction conventional and his 
ideas full of far-fetched conceits, his two small plays of court-life 
lack the main interest of a comedy of intrigue, which should 
depend on a succession of lively incidents and lightly sketched 
pictures. ‘The elaborate anatomy of theatrical passion, set forth 
in an equally elaborate mass of reflective and sentimental stanzas, is 
not only monotonous but hamper and disorganise the little action 
which the plays possess. The majority of these verses are, of 
course, out of place in a drama, but the illegitimate attraction of 
rhetorical poetry and tumid sentiment makes the author introduce 
them merely for the purpose of unnecessary display of his own 
skill and learning. 

. Rajasekhara is conscious of this blemish of unnecessarily 
prolonged elaboration, which reaches its impossible limit in his 
Bala-ramayana, but he thinks (i. 12) that the main question 
is excellepce of expression. In actual practice, however, this 
excellence degenerates into a varied and ingenious stylistic 
exercise and an entire disregard of all sense of proportion and 
propriety. His forle is not dramatic construction, nor is his 
band competent to create living characters, but it is his inordi- 
nate love of style which kills all reality and vividness of his 
attempts in these directions. The pallid heroes and faint 
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heroines are conventional, and fail to be impressive with 
their sentimental effusiveness; Ravana, with his amorous and 
pseudo-heroic rant, is no better; Bhagurayana is an insipid edition 
of Yaugandharayana; while his typical Vidisakas are tedious 
with their pointless jokes and still more tasteless antics. The 
enlarged form of pathos and sentiment becomes a muddle of 
the lachrymose and the rhetorical. In fairness, it must be 
said, however, that Rajagekhara can write elegant and swinging 
verses, and the introduction of song and dance diversifies the 
banality of his themes and sentimental outpourings. He has 
a considerable vocabulary of fine words and a fund of quaint 
conceits both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, which bear out his boast 
that he is a master of languages. His decided ability to handle 
elaborate metres in Sanskrit and Prakrit, especially bis favourite 
Sardilavikridita (to which must be added Sragdhara and 
Vasantatilaka), justly deserves Ksemendra’s praise. Although 
his pictures of sunset, dawn and midday, cr of the heroine’s 
beauty and the hero’s love-lorn condition, or of battles and 
mythical] places, lose their interest on account of their artificial 
character, yet his weakness for elaborate description gives us 
some heightened, but vivid, accounts of the various aspects of 
court-life, its pleasures and its luxury. But Rajasekhara dees 
not seem to possess much critical sense, nor even the grace to 
be ashamed of faults which he has not the virtue to avoid. 
Even in poetry, for which be claims merit, his art is supremely 
conscious. His verses are often pleasant and always readable, 
but seldom touching ; and he flings out fine things and foolish 
things in copia verborum with equal enthusiasm or equal 
indifference. The rhetoricians and anthologists quote his verses 
with considerable admiration (though not always without censure) ; 
but even his best passages seek and receive applause more by 
meretricious rhetorical contrivances than by genuine poetic quality, 
He deliberately models his style and even copies from the splendid 
examples of poetry and drama of his predecessors, but he fails 
to transfer to his own works their ease and brilliancy. 
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8. Dramas WITH LEGENDARY THEMES AND 
COMEDIES OF COURT-LIFE 


The popularity of Murari and Rajagekhara gave a charter 
to the production of a series of plays on the same worn out 
legendary and fictitious themes with greater artificiality and less 
dramatic power. Most of these plays are dramas of the Nataka 
form, and also some Vyayogas, which derive their themes from 
the two Epics and the Puranas; while a few Natikas still 
continue the tradition of the comedy of court-life. The number 
of Epic and Puranic plays is fairly large, but there is none of 
real merit which deserves detailed notice, although some of them 
are not altogether negligible and still retain their limited popu- 
larity. They do not fail entirely on the literary side, but as 
specimens of dramatic writing, they are mostly imitative and 
poor ; and over all of them presides the artificiality of decadence. 

The Prasanna-raghava of Jayadeva’ is one such typical 
drama of this period, which is consciously based on earlier 
models, and stands for ever in a fatal bracket with the Anargha- 
raghava of Murari. The author is to be distinguished from 
several other Jayadevas, known to literary history, by his self- 
description that he was the son of Mahadeva of Kaundinya Gotra 
and Sumitra. His date is uncertain, but he can be assigned 
roughly to the 138th century.” Although in 1.18 he refers to his 
proficiency in logic, as well as in poetry, his identity with the 
logictan Jayadeva Pakgadhara of Mithila lacks proof; but he is 
certainly the author of a popular text-book on rhetoric, known 
as Candraloka, from which he probably took the surname of 
Piyiisavarsq. In rhetorical charm and smoothness of verse,* the 


1867-69); ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1914 (lst êd. 1893); ed S. M. Paranjpe and N. 8. 
Panse, Poona 1894. 

2 See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 215 f. 

3 Jayadeva fuvours mostly the shorter Vasantatilaka metre, but the claborate Sardila- 
vikridita comes next. He shows much metrical variety and skill, and employs Svagata which 


ig rare in the earlier drama. 
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play, like that of Murari, is naturally not wanting; but it exhi- 
bits the same lack of dramatic sense, being deficient in unity of 
action and characterisation, and the same diffuse style and 
treatment. It adds more mannerisms and more insignificant 
(and even ludicrous) ideas and incidents. Jayadeva has no diffi- 
culty, for instance, in making a pupil of Yajfavalkya overhear 
the conversation of bees in Sanskrit, or in bringing the Asura 
Bana, unnecessarily, as an insolent rival to Ravana for the hand 
of Sita even before Rama is thought of as such, or in arranging, 
after Dusyanta and Sakuntala, a preliminary meeting of Rama 
and Sit&, in which they admire the union of the Vasanti creeper 
and the mango-tree and whisper words of love, even before 
Siva’s bow is lifted ! After Sita’s abduction, Rama is all but 
mad, and demands, after the approved style of Purdravas, his 
beloved from the moon and the birds, until a Vidyadhara, by his 
power of magic, shows the events of Lanka and gives ocular 
demonstration of Sita’s faithfulness and chastity. The coals at 
the fire-ordea] turn into pearls; and there is at the end the 
inevitable aerial journey of Rama and his party. Some of the 
incidents in the play are of course, reported instead of being 
represented, but mercifully Jayadeva is not so prolix in descrip- 
tion and declamation as Murari and Rajagekhara. His play 
attains a comparatively respectable dimension, the total number 
of verses being three hundred and ninety-two, although the last 
act alone includes ninety-four verses. The only novel feature, 
however, of the play is the interesting spectacular scene of *the 
five river-goddesses gathered round the ocean, but it is loosely 
connected with the main action. 

Of the existence of several Raima-dramas even before the 
12th century we have only meagre information from the Nafya- 
darpana, in which Ramacandra and Gunacandra’ mention and 


1 Both were pupils of the Jaina Acérya Hemacandra and lived in the times of Kumars- 
pale and Ajayapale (c. 1143-75 A.D.). Rimacandra is the reputed author of a hundred 
works, including no leas than eleven dramas. See introd. to Nala-vilasa and Nadtya- 
darpena, ed. Gackwad’s Oriont. Series, Baroda 1926, 1929. 
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quote from the Jamadagnya-jaya (Vyayoga), from the Abhinava- 
raghava (Nataka) of Ksirasvimin, pupil of Bhattenduraja and 
from Kundamala (Nataka) of Viranaga, besides from Rama- 
candra’s own Raghu-vilasa and Raghavabhyudaya (both Natakas). 
None of these is available, except the Kunda-mala.* This drama 
has the same theme, in six acts, as Bhavabhiti’s Uttara-rama- 
cartta, on which it is obviously modelled; but there is hardly 
anything remarkable in its style and treatment except the pretty 
but ineffective device of a garland of Kunda flowers as a token of 
recognition. The other Rama-dramas are even much less 
interesting, and when they are not imitative they are insigni- 
ficant. Most of them are still in manuscript. Of the published 
and better known of these, the Unmatta-raghava,’ called a 
Preksanaka, of Bhaskara is a curious little play in one act, 
which describes Rama’s search and maddened soliloquies 
(obviously after Puriiravas of Kalidasa) on Sita’s transformation 
into a gazelle by the curse of the ever irascible sage Durvasas 
and her recovery with the help of Agastya. The Adbhuta- 
darpana® in ten acts, of Mahadeva, son of Krsna Siri of the 
Kaundinya Gotra, who belonged to Tanjore towards the middle of 
the 17th century, begins with Angada’s mission to Ravana and 
ends with Rama’s coronation, the work deriving its title from the 
interesting device of a magic mirror (conceived after Prasanna- 
raghava iv) which shows to Rama the happenings at Lanka. 


1 Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanetha Sastri, Daksinabbératt Seriea, 
Madws 1923. The attribution to Diùnāga is unauthentic. See S. K. De in JRAS, 1924, 
pp. 663-64 i Woolner in ABORI, XV, pp. 236-39 and S. K. De in ibid, XVI, 1935, p. 168. 
The work is quoted ia tle Sāhitya-darpaņa vi. 36 (= Prologue, stanza 2, with prose). There 
are passages in the drama obviously imitative of Kālidāsa, Bhavabhūti and Banabhatta; and 
it shows little dgamatic power. 

3 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1925. It was composed to 
entertain an assemb!y of learned men who hed come todo honour to Vidydranya. If thia 
Vidyaéranya is ideotical with the famous scholar of that name, then the work may be 
assigned to the 14th century. In his Kāvyānuśāsana (p. 97, comm.), Hemacandra quotes 
a passage from & drama entitled Unmatta-righava, but the passage is not traceable in 
Bhaskare’s work. 

3 Ed. Sivadatte and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1906. The author's teacher Bélakrens 

was & contemporery of Nilekegthe, whose Nilakantha-cijaya Campi is dated 1636 A.D. 
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The Janaki-parinaya’ of Mahadeva’s contemporary, Ramabhadra 
Diksita, son of Yajiiarama Dikgita and pupil of Nilakantha 
Dikgita, is in seven acts, and bas the only peculiarity of introduc- 
ing a curious but silly jumble of confusing disguises, adopted by the 
Raksasas masquerading as Vigvamitra, Rama, Laksmanaand Sita.’ 

The plays which deal similarly with the Mahabharata 
legends are also numerous, but they do not call for any detailed 
account. The industrious Kashmirian polymath Ksemendra, 
towards the second half of the 11th century, mentions a Citra- 
bharata (Nataka) ° composed by himself, which has not survived. 
The other polymath Ramacandra, pupil of the Jaina Acarya 
Hemacandra, has left behind Nala-vilasa,‘ a Nataka in seven 
acts, on the well-worn story of Nala, and the Nirbhaya-bhima,® 
a one-act Vyayoga on the story of the slaying of the Baka-demon; 
but both are laboured compositions by one who was well versed 
in dramaturgic rules. The Kerala prince Kulasekhara, whose 
date is uncertain but who probably lived between the first half 
of the 10th and the first half of the 12th century,® produced two 
plays, named Tapati-samvarana ’ and Subhadra-dhanafjaya,’ the 


1 Printed many times. Ed. Leksmana Suri, Tanjore 1906. Ramabhadra also wrote 
a Bhana called Sragara-tilaka (ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panachikar, NSP, Bombay 1910, 
which see for an account of the autlor). See T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri in JA, XXXIII, 
1904, p. 1:6 £, 178 f. Content of tlhe drama summarised by Lévi, p. 286 f. 

3 The Ditangada and Mahdnataka wi'l te dealt with below, under Dramas of an 
Irregular Type. 

3 Aucityavicdra® ad 31; Kavikanthabharana v. 1. Also a Kunaka-jancki, probably a 
drama, cited in the last work, apparently on the Ramayana siory. e 

4 Ed. G K. Srigondekar, Gatkwad's Orient. Ser., Baroda, 1926, It aleo uses “the 
device of inset play. On the Nola-legend, Ksemiévara also appears to bave written “a Naiga- 
dhananda in seven acta (MS, dated 1611 A.D., noticed by Peterson, Three Reports, pp. 340- 
42), Other plays on the same theme, like the Bhaumi. parinaya of Ratnakbefa Dikgite sro not 
yet in print, but the Nala-caritra of Nilakantha Diksila (about 1636 A.D.), in seven acte, 
is edited by C. Sankararama Sastri, Dalamanorama Press, Madras 1926, 

$ Ed. Haragovinda Das, Yasovijaya Granthamalaé no. 19, Benares, Vire Era 2437 
(#1911 A.D.). 

6 K. Rama Pisharoti (1HQ, VI!, 1931, p. 319-30) would place the dramatist al the close 
of the 7th and beginning of the 8ıb century A.D , but bis arguments are not convincing. 

7 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri with the comm. of Sivaréma, Trivandrum Sansk, Ser., 1911. 

t Bd, T. Ganapati Sastri, with comm, of Sivarama, Trivandrom Banesh. Rer., 1912, 
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titles of which sufficiently explain their respective themes. The 
first, which deals with the legend of the Kuru king Samvarana 
and Tapati, daughter of the sun-god, is rather a narrative in a 
loose dramatic form of six acts, utilising the conventional devices 
of the vision of the beloved in dream, meeting of lovers in the 
course of a royal hunt, the inevitable longing and sentimenta- 
lities, union, abduction and final reunion, witb plenty of super- 
natural and marvellous incidents; while the second selects a 
theme, which has erotic and heroic possibilities, but less drama- 
tic quality, and which does not improve by conventional treat- 
ment in five acts. Another Kerala prince Ravivarman, alias 
Samgramadhira, of Kolambapura (Quillon), born in 1265 A.D., 
derives his story of Krgna's son from the Hari-vamésa and the 
Purāņas in his five-act drama Pradyumnébhyudaya.'’ Though 
the plot is scanty and conventionally constructed, it is interesting 
for its device of making Pradyumna join a troupe of actors in 
order to get an entry into the inaccessible city of Prabhavati’s 
father, and in introducing a play within play for the first sight 
of the lovers at a theatre; it also shows some dramatic sense and 
use of prose, as well as moderation in the size of the acts and in 
number of sentimental and descriptive stanzas; but one whole 
act is devoted to the elaboration of the lovers’ longings, and the 
general artificiality of style and treatment cannot be mistaken. 
The Yuvaraja Prahladanadeva, son of Yagodhara and brother 
Dharavarga, ruler of Candravati, wrote a Vyayoga, entitled 
Pagtha-parakrama,? in about 1208 A.D. It dramatises in one 
act the martial story of Arjuna’s recovery of the cows of Virata 
raided by the Kurus; but allowing the merit of smooth verses, 
which the author himself claims, it does not deserve any special 
recognition. The same theme in the same form of a Vyāyoga 


1 Ed. T. Gavepati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser.,1910. On the sutbor see Kielhorn 
in Epi. Ind., 1V. p. 145 f. 
2 Ed. C. D. Delal, Gaekwad's Orient. Ser., Baroda 1917. It wae enacted on the occasion 
of the fes‘ival of Acaleévara, the tutelary deity of Manpt Abu. The prince is extolled by 
f Boameévara in hie Surathotsava, 
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is attempted also by Kaficanacarya, son of Narayana, in his 
Dhanatijaya-vijaya ;' and the story of Subhadra’s elopement is 
adopted for dramatisation in one act by Madhava Bhatta, son of 
Mandalesvara Bhatta and Indumati, in his Subhadra-harana 
(called a Srigadita),? but with no better success. The Draupadi 
legend is similarly dramatised in two acts by Vijayapala, son of 
SiddLapala, who was a contemporary of the Caulukya Kumara- 
pala,’ in his Draupadi-svayamvara,‘ but there is little originality 
in the handling of the old story. The Saugandhika-harana*® of 
Visévanatha, a protégé of the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra of 
Warangal (about 1291-1322 A.D.), is a lively one-act Vyāyoga, 
like the Kalyana-saugundhika ° of the Kerala author Nilakantha, 
both of which deal with Bhima’s encounter and vehement alter- 
cation with Hanimat, his unknown half-brother, in his adven- 
ture of fetching the Saugandhika flowers for Draupadi from a 
mysterious lake belonging to Kubera.’ 

The allied Krsna legend also claims a large number of plays. 
Perhaps on account of the more emotional nature of the theme, 
some variation is noticeable, but most of the plays are late and 
are not of much interest.’ Besides the Gopdla-keli-candrika of 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Porab, NSP, Bombay 1885, 1911. On the author, see Sten 
Konow, p. 118. 

2 Ed. Durgaprasad snd K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888. As e MS of the work 
belongs to Samvat 1667 (=1610 A.D.), the work is earlier than that date, and possibly lar 
than that of the Sahitya darpana vi, whose definition of Srigadita it follows. 

§ See E. Hultzach in ZDMG, LXXV, 1921, pp. 67-68. 

1 Ed. Muni Jinavijaya, Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhavnagar 1918, The work utilises 
tbe device of splitting up a verse and distributing its parts to different persons asa conjinuous 
metricel dialogue. — Hastimalla, pupil of Govindabhatie, wrote about 1290 A.D. in Southern 
India two epic dramas, Vikranta kaurava in six acta and Maithiti-kalyana in five acts. 
Both these works have been printed in Manikacandra Digambara Granthamala, but they are 
of only modest merit, 

é Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902, 

è Ed, L, D. Barnett in BSOS, III, 1923, pp. 33-50 (Roman characters) ; ed. L. Sarup, 
Hindi Press, Lahore, no dete. Itis also a Vyäyoga in one act. The common source of both 
these works is of course the Vansparavan. _The author was probably a contemporary of 
Kulaéekbara Varman of Kerala (see introd. to Aécarya-ciigdamani, p. 9). 

' For other Mahabharats plays, see Sten Konow, pp. 102 I. 

$ For a list of Kygpa-dramas, which ere still in manuscript, see Bten Konow, pp. 00-109, 
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Ramakrsna, to be mentioned presently, we have the Yadavabhyu- 
daya of the indefatigable Ramacandra, not yet published but 
metioned in his Nétya-darpana, the Krgna-bhakti-candrika' of 
Anantadeva, son of Apadeva, the Hukmini-parinaya ? (in five 
acts) of Ramavarman Vañci of Travancore (1755-87 A. D.), 
the Vaidarbhi-vdsudeva® of Sundararaja, son of Varadaraja 
(also of Kerala), the Rukmini-harana of Sega Cintamani, son of 
Sega Nrsimha (before 1675 A D.), the Vrsabhanuja‘ (a four act 
Natika) of Kayastha Matburadasa, and Kamsa-vadha * (in seven 
acts) of Sesa Krsna, son of Nrsimha. The Caitanya movement 
of Bengal and Orissa also produced, towards the middle of 
the 16th century, some devotional plays on Krsna-Bhakti, 
among which mention may be made of the Vidagdha-madhava 
(in seven acts), the Lalita-Madhava (in ten acts) and Ddna-keli- 
kaumudī è (called a Bhaniké without acts division) of Ripa 
Gosvamin, and the Jaganndatha-vallabha’ (in five acts) of 
Ramananda-raya. The first three works are deliberate attempts 
to illustrate the doctrinal nuances of the emotional Bhakti in 
terms of the old romantic Krgna-legend, while the last work 
describes itself as a Samgita-nataka and contains Padavalis or 
songs in imitation of those of Jayadeva. There can be no 
doubt that these works constitute a departure, and are inspired by 
great devotional fervour of a refined erotico-religious character, 


x 1 Kd. Kavyetibāsa-samgraha, Poona 1878-68; also ed. Granthamālà. Bombay 1887. 
e ? Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. 

3 Ed. Tinnevelli, 1888 

4 "Ed Sivadatta and E. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1895; also ed. in the Pandit, Old 
Series, iii-iv (1868-69). The author probably flourished in the 15th century. 

5 Ed, Durgeprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, The author lived in the 
time of Akbar and wrote the work for Todar Mall’s son. 

8 All these works are published by the Radharaman Press, Berhampur, Mursbidabad, 
in Bengali characters, respectively in 1924, 1902 and 1926. The Vidagdha-madhava is 
also ed. Bhavadatte end K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1903; it was composed in 1583 A.D. 
The author was a disciple of Caitanya and one of the recognised Gosvamins who 
systemalised the dogmas and doctrines of the cult (see 8. K. De, introd. to Padydvali, Dacca 
1934). 

7 Ed. Radbaraman Press, Berhampur- Murshidabad 1882 (in Bengali characters), 
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as well as by acute scholastic learning (a strange combination !) ; 
but their interest is other than literary, and they have little 
pretension to the dramatic in the proper sense.’ 

On wider mythological subjects, it is more difficult to single 
out any striking work out of some forty, which are known to 
exist, but very few of which are in print. The Hura-keli of 
the Cabamana king, Visaladeva Vigrabaraja of Sakambhari 
(Sambhar), has the same theme as Bharavi’s poem, but it is only 
partially preserved in a stone-inscription ° at Ajmere; while bis 
protégé Somadeva, in the first half of the 12th century, wroie a 
similarly preserved Nataka (engraved in 1153 A.D.) named 
Lalita-vigraharaja, in honour of the king, describing the king’s 
love for princess Desaladevi of Indrapura. The Parvati-parinaya, 
which we have already mentioned, is an unoriginal and un- 
doubtedly late production, while there is little merit in the Rati- 
manmatha (a Nataka in five acts) of Jagannatha, son of 
Balakrgna and Laksmi and pupil of Kāmeśvara. Out of the 
plays which deal with the Purana story of Hariścandra, the 
Satya-harigcandra‘ (in six acts) of Ramacandra, pupil of Acarya 
Hemacandra, is of the same character as his Nala-vilasa men- 


tioned above. The Canda-kausika ® of Acirya Kşemīśvara deals 
s 


1 For a detailed account of these works and authors see S. K. De, Early History of 
the Vaignava Faith in Bengal, ch. vii. 

2 F, Kielhorn, Bruchstücke indischer Schauspiele in Inschriften zu Ajmere, Berlin 
1901; Sanskrit Plays, partly preserved as inscriptions at Ajmere, in IA, XX, 1891, pp?20J-12 
(part of the text in Roman characters); also in NGGW, 1893, pp. 552-70 (Lalitavigeabaraj, 
Text Roman). 

3 Ed. Granthamala iii-v, Bombay 1890-91. The Manmatha-mvhana of Rama of the 
Kaugikayana Gotra (ed. with summary of contents by R. Schmidt in ZDMG, LXII, 1909, 
p. 4C9 f, 629 f) deals with the same theme of Siva’s temptation, but it is probably a late work, 
one of its MSS being dated 1820 A.D, 

i Ed. B. R. Apte and 8. V. Puranik, NSP, Bombay 1898, 1909. The work is cited in 
hie Natya-darpans. 

6 Ed. Jaganmoban Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1867 (reprinted by Jivunanda Vidyasagar, 
Calcutta 1894); ed. in Litho MS form, Krishna Sastri Gurjara Press, Bombay 1860; tra. into 
German verse under the title Kausika’s Zorn by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1883. Kesemiévara 
describes himself as Acārya; but bis fether’s name is not given. 
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with the same theme in five acts, but there is nothing dis- 
tinctive in its style and treatment. Kgemiévara was probably 
a younger contemporary of Rajasekhara ; for a verse in 
the Prologue states that tbe work was composed and produced 
at the court of Mahipala, who is sometimes taken to be Mahīpāla 
of Bengal,’ but who is probably the same as Rajaéekhara’s 
patron, Mahipala Bhuvanaikamalla of Kanyakubja.? The play 
works out the effect of a curse of the irascible sage Visvamitra 
upon the upright king Hariscandra, who unwittingly offends 
him ; it involves the loss of kingdom, wife and child, but ends in 
restoration of everything to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
There is some interest in the idea of trial of character by 
suffering, but the piling up of disasters as an atonement of what 
appears to be an innocent offence unnecessarily prolongs the 
agony, and the divine intervention at the end is, as usual, 
dramatically too flat. The story itself, despite its pathos, lacks 
dramatic quality, and improves very little by the poor execution 
and mediocre poetry of Ksemisgvara. The Jaina form of the 
Buddhist legend of the sacrifice of Sibi (the name changed to 
Vajrayudha) is similarly dramatised in one act, with a Jaina 
background, by Acarya Balacandra,’ a pupil of Haribhadra Sari, 


a 


1 Suggested by H. P. Sastri (Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mas. in ASB, vii, Calcutte 1934), 
on tbe ground that the Prologue speake of king Mahbipala as heaving driven away (in 
1023 A.D.), the Karnétakas, who, in Sastri's opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra 
Cola Ipor the Karņāțakes whv came in the train of Cedi kings at a later time. It is noteworthy 
thatthe two oldest palm-leaf manuscripts of the drama, dated respectively in 1250 and 1897 
A-D., were found in Nepal, and that the only Alamkara work which cites the drama is the 
Sahitya-darpana of Visévanaétha, which belongs to Orissa in the first half of the léth 
century. ‘ 

3 Piechef in Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, p- 1220 f. Keeinfévara's assertion of 
his patron’s victory over the Karnétaka’s is explained as the courtier's version of the conflict 
with Ragtrakite Indra III, who for hie part claims victory over Kanyakubja (JA, XXVI, 
pp. 175-79). See discussion of the question by S. K. Aiyangar in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Comm. 
Vol, Orientalia, pt. 2,p 559 f; R. D. Banerji, Palas of Bengal, p. 73, JBORS, XIV, p. 512 f; 
J. C. Ghosh in Ind. Culture, IT, pp. 354-56; K. A. Niikanthe, Sastri in JORM, VI, pp. 191-98 
and Jnd. Culture, II, pp. 797-99, 

3 Bee E- Hultzech in ZDMG, LXXXV , 1921, p. 68, 
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in his Karund-vajrayudha,' but it is not necessary to linger over 
this and other specimens of mythological plays.” 

The Natika, which generally deals with stories of court-life 
of a legendary or fictitious character, appears to have induced 
even a smaller number of imitations, and the type is found even 
more rigidly fixed by the works of Harga and Rajagekhara. 
There is still some literary skill in turning out fine verses, 
but the specimens that we possess are poorly conventional. 
They all speak the same language and have the same set of 
situations, feelings and ideas. In their tragic interest they 
court the hopelessly unreal, in their comedy the insipidly 
banal. A bare notice of a few typical plays will, therefore, 
suffice. Ksemendra speaks of a Laltta-ratna-mala, written 
by himself,’ probably on the Udayana legend, but the work 
has not been recovered. The Natya-darpana also mentions a 
few Natikas, now lost, namely, Anangavati (p. 153), Indulekha 
(p. 114) and Kaugalika by Bhavatanucida Bhatta (p. 30), as 
well as Vanamalz by Ramacandra himself (p. 171). Of extant 
plays, some comparatively early works may be briefly noticed 
here, just to indicate their general tenor and treatment, The 
first is the Karnasundari‘ of the Kashmirian Bihlana, who 
belonged to the second half of the 11th century, and apparently 
wrote this work as a compliment to the Caulukya Karnadeva 
Trailokyamalla of Anhilvad (1064-94 A.D.), whose actual 
marriage to a princess it celebrates under the guise of a romagtic 
story. In four acts it rehandles, with little originality, the old 
theme of the king falling in love, first in a dream and then in 
a picture, with Karnasundari, who is introduced into the palace 


1 Ed. MuniCaturvijaya, Jaina Atmananda Granthamila, Bhavoegar 1916. It is 
called a Natike, but lika the Datangada mentioned below, it consists uf only a Prastévana 
aod one long act containing 135 stanzas. It is thus an irregular play having no act-division, 
and the long descriptive stage-direction (in 8 prioted lines) on p. 22 is interesting io this 
connexion. 

2 The Kuvalayééva legend is also dealt with by some later plays of the 17th century, 
for which, as well as for other mythological dramas, see Sten Konow, pp. 103-107. 

3 Auciiya-vicara, ad 21- 

4 El, Durgaprasad and K. P. Perab, NSP, Bombay 1888. 
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through the usual minister’s intrigue, of the queen’s jealousy and 
attempt to marry the king, in revenge, toa boy in the heroine’s 
disguise, frustrated by the minister’s clever but expected substitu- 
tion of the real person,—a poor recast obviously of the Ratnavali 
and the Viddha-salabhanjika. A similar theme, as well as treat- 
ment, is also seen in the Parijatamafjari' or Vijayasri of 
Madana, surnamed Bala-sarasvati, of Gauda, who was a 
preceptor of the Paramara king Arjunavarman of Dhara, and 
belonged to the first quarter of the 13th century. The play, 
composed at about 1213 A.D., is recovered incomplete, but it 
appears to be a distinct imitation of the Ratndvali. The only 
variation in the general scheme is that it takes (like Karnasundari) 
the contemporary king himself as the hero, and that the unknown 
beloved, apparently a girl not of royal blood but made into a 
princess by the fiction of reincarnation, is introduced into the palace 
in the form of a miracle and picturesque allegory of a garland of 
Parijata flowers,’ dropping on the breast of the victorious king 
and changing into a beautiful maiden! A similar device of a magic 
lotus, presented to the queen, in which the heroine is discovered, 
is found in the Kamalini-kalahamsa® of Rajacidamani Diksita, 
a prolific South Indian writer, who was the son of Satyamangala 
Ratnakheta Srinivasadhvarin and flourished under Raghunatha 
Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century: but 
the play is a close imitation, in four acts, of Viddha-salabhanjika, 
anq introduces the well worn motifs of dream-vision, love in 
a ‘picture, statue of the heroine, the jealous queen’s attempt to 
marry the king in revenge to a disguised boy, who of course 
turns out to be the heroine, and the ultimate discovery of her 


1 Only the first two acts which remain are edited by E. Hultzsch, Leipzig and Bombay 
1906 As these two acts are preserved io stone-inseription at Dhara (1211-1215 A.D.), it 
probably contains a historical reference to Arjunavarman’s marriage with the Caulukya 
princess, daughter of Bhimadeva II of Anahillapatake. 

2 The name of the Princess itself probably suggested to the poet the idea of her 
miraculous appearance, ss a piecs of graceful compliment. 

3 Ed. Sri-vanivilasa Press, Srirangam 1917, with an introd. by T. H. Kuppusyvemy 
Sastry on the suthor and hia works. See also 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 307-8. 
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status as a princely cousin of the queen; there is some stylistic 
display but little originality or variety. We shall close this 
account with a passing mention of the Mrgankalekha' of 
Visgvanatha, son of Trimaladeva, as one of the latest specimens 
of such imitative comedies of court-life. It depicts in four acts 
the love of Karpiratilaka, king of Kalinga, for Mrgankalekha, 
daughter of the king of Kamaraipa; she is met at a hunt and 
lodged in the palace as the friend of the queen, and then abducted 
to the temple of Kali by a demon named Sankhapala, who is 
killed by the king with the help of a benevolent magician; but 
a second rescue (after Bhavabhiti) is staged by the attack of 
Sankhapala’s brother, who comes in the form of a wild elephant ! ? 
The extreme form in which dramaturgic conventions reacted 
upon the mind of the aspiring dramatist is best seen in a series 
of four mythological and two erotic and comic plays, composed 
deliberatcly to illustrate six, out of ten, recognised forms of 
Sanskrit drama, by Vatsaraja, who describes himself as the minis- 
ter of Paramardideva of Kalafijara (1163-1208 A.D.). Although 
considerable literary craftsmanship of the conventional kind 
is displayed, the author is a sturdy devotee of the canons, and 
his artificially constructed plays are nothing but literary 
curiosities. The first, but probably composed last, is the one-act 
Vyayoga, called Kirdtarjuniya and based obviously on Bhiaravi’s 
poem of the same title; the second is a Samavakara in three 
acts, named Samudra-mathana, on the legend of the churning 
of the ocean by gods and demons, leading to the winning of 
Laksmi by Visnu; the third, Rukmini-harana, is an Ihampga 
1 Ed. N.S. Khiste, Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1929. Analysed by Wilson. 


The play was enacted during the festival of Viévegvara at Benares The author came originally 
from tke banks of tLe Godavari. 7 

2 Analysis, with extracts, of a Natika, named Vasantikd, by Ramacandra in fonr acts, 
given by Eggeling, Catalogue of India Office Manuscripts, vii, no. 4186, p. 1600 f; of another 
Natika in four acts, named Srigara-vatika (or vapiké) by Vidvandtha Bhatta, son of Madhava- 
bhatta of Cittapavana family, no. 4196, p. 1615 f. 

3 Ed. C.D. Dalal under the title Ripaka-satka in Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 
1918. A verse of Vātsarāia is quoted by Jablana in bis Sikti-muktaval:, but it is not traceable 
in the playa. 
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in four acts, in which Krsna successfully tricks and deprives 
Sisupala of his affianced bride; the fourth is the Tripwra-daha,’ 
a Dima in four acts, on the legend of Siva’s destruction of the 
cisy of the demon Tripura; the fifth is the one-act Bhina, entitled 
Karpiira carita, conventional but more lively than later Bhanas, 
giving the Vita Karpūraka’s recital of his love, gambling and 
revelry; and the last is a Prahasana or farce, named Hasya- 
ciidamant, in which are depicted the ways of Jňānaśrī, a 
Bhagavata, who earns his livelihood by his amusing tricks 
based upon his pretension of supernatural powers for recovering 
lost articles. Barring the two lighter plays, which are not 
negligible, it would be idle to pretend that the productions have 
much dramatic force and vividness. The works are typical 
of one aspect of decadence, namely, its lifeless conformity to 
dramaturgic rules, regarding plot, diction, characterisation and 
sentiment, and, being comparatively late and obviously bookish, 
the works can scarcely be taken as representing a living tradition 
of such rare types of the drama as the Samavakara, Ihamrga 
and Dima. 


4, Dramas oF MIDDL; Crass LIFE AND PLAYS or 
SEMI-HISTORICAL INTEREST 


An epoch of dramatic writing, which relegated real life to 
the background and took little interest in incident and action, 
cannot be expected to follow the difficult cxamples set by the 
authors of the Mrcchakatika and the Mudra-raksusa, As a 
specimen of the so-called Parkarana type of plays, we have already 
dealt with the Mallika-maruta of Uddandin, which is a curious but 
confused imitation of Bhavabhiti’s Malati-madhaca. Ti would 
have been interesting if the Kdmadatta, cited and described asa 
Dhirta-prakarana by the author of the Rasadrnava-sudhakara, had 
survived ; but the general model of all later plays, mostly Praka- 
ranas, of middle-class life, is not the Mrcchakatika but the 


1 The themes of Tripura.daha and Samudra-mathana are doubtleas suggested by 
Pharata’s reference to Jost works of these names, 
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Malati-madhava. They present (so far as we can judge from 
those which are extant) a curious medicy of sentimental verses 
and well-worn Katha incidents, with a free use of all the ordinary 
novelistic devices and of magic and marvel. The bourgeois 
spirit of the popular tale is naturally there; but the works show 
little touch of life and freshness of observation, and the tales 
are hardly marked by the blithe realism of Dandin tempered by 
strange romance. ‘The lay man was probably still full of mercan- 
tile energy, but he was apparently not waking up to the new 
intelligence, or perhaps was losing the old zest in life. If he still 
retained a vivid interest in things around him, he had perhaps a 
greater inclination to beguile himself with weird tales of wonder 
and childish sentimentalities. The plays, therefore, faithfully 
reflect this ‘attitude, and the little poetic realism, which deve- 
loped in the earlier period, becomes lost in the extravagances of 
fancy and sentiment, 

In his Natya-darpana Ramacandra mentions and quotes 
froma Prakarana, named dnangasend-harinandi, and also from 
three piays of the same class by himself, namely, Malltka-maka- 
randa, Rohini-mrganka and Kaumudi-mitrananda. Of these, 
the last-named Prakarana in ten acts alone is pubiished.' It is 
typical of the later play of this kind in having a complicated 
series of narrative, rather than dramatic, incidents.” The theme 
is the elopement of Mitrinanda, son of a merchant, with 
Kaumudi, the worldly-wise daughter of a sham-ascetic, from au 
imaginary island of Varuna, and their subsequent adventurese in 
Simhala and other places, including the subsidiary story “of the 
hero’s friead Makaranda, who is married to. Sumitra, daughter 
ofa merchant. With a frank zest for the strange andthe mar- 
vellous, the plot utilises some of the common motifs of story- 
telling, such as the device of a love-charm, of a magic spell 
(received from the goddess Jinguli) for the cure of snake-bite, of 
magic herbs for removing discase, of human sacrifice, and of a 


1 Ed. Muni Panyavijaya. Jaina Atmananda Granthamala, Bhavnagar 1917. 
2 The plot is summarised by Hultzach in ZDMG, LXXV, pp. 63-65, 
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wicked Kaāpālika breathing life into a corpse! ‘The story 
resembles those of Dandin’s Dagakumara-carita, and the author 
might have done well if he had attempted to write in the same 
strain and form; for there is not much merit in the play asa 
dramatic piece, nor isit remarkable on the poetic side. Even 
less meritorious is another Prakarana, entitled Prabuddha- 
rauhineya,' by Rimabhadra, pupil of Jinaprabha Siri (about 
13th century) of the schoo] of the logician Devastiri, who died in 
1169 A.D. In six acts it dramatises the Jaina story of the 
misdeeds, incarceration and penitence of a bandit, named Rauln- 
neya, but the plot is meagre and the play is wholly undramatic. 
The Mydrita-kumudacandra’ of Yasaégcandra, son of Padina- 
candra and grandson of Dhanadeva, a minister of a prince of 
Sakambhari, hardly deserves mention in this connexion ; for it is 
not so much a drama as a record in five acts of the controversy, 
which took place in 1124 A.D., in the presence of king Jaya- 
simha of Gujarat (1094-1142), between two Jaina teachers, the 
Svetambara Devastri and the Digambara Kumudacandra, in 
which the latter, with a pun on his name, was completely sealed 
up (mudrita), The extremely limited number of Prakaranas, 
which followed these and which were composed more or less on 
the same pattern, need not detain us further, and very few of 
them are available in print.’ 

Of the plays of the type of the Mudra-rakgasa which 
possess a semi-historical interest, very great antiquity is 
claimed for the nameless drama, which has been published from 
the Madras transcript of a unique manuscript discovered in 
Malabar, and named Kuumudi-mahotsava‘' by its editor from the 


! Eè. Muni Ponyavijeya, Jaina Atmananda Gianthamalé, Bhavnagar 1918. Summar- 
ised by Hultzsch in above, pp. 66-67. 

2 Ed. Jaina Yaéovijaya Grantbamala, Benares, Vira Era 2432 (=A.D. 1906). Analysed 
by Hultzach, as above, pp. 61-62. 

3 For a list and running acccunt, see Sten Konow, pp. 110-11]. 

4 Ed. M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatba Sastri, Dakginabbarati Series, 
Madras 1929. The MS was tranecribed for the Government Oriental MS Library, Madras, 
fee Quarterly Jour. of Andhra Research Soc., 11-11], 1927-20, 
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expression being used in the Prologue. ‘The name of the author 
is also not known, as nothing remains of the part which 
contained it in the Prologue, except the broken letters kaya 
nibaddham nālakam, from which it is conjectured tbat the 
author was a woman and her name was Vijjaka (reading vijjakayā 
in the lacuna), well known from the anthologies.’ We are told 
in the Proiogue that the play was enacted at the coronation of 
king Kalyanavarman of Pataliputra, and its theme appears to be 
au episode of the king's life. It speaks of the defeat and death 
of Kalyāņpavarman’s father Sundaravarman at the hands of 
Candasena, his general, who conspired with the Licchavis, and 
takes for its subject-matter the reinstatement of Kalyamavarman on 
the throne of Magadha by the efforts of the minister Mantragupta. 
There is possibly some historic background to the plot, but we 
cannot with certainty identify the characters of the play with 
historic persons,” nor do we know anything about its authorship 
or period of composition.? The plot is a commonplace political 
intrigue, but it is eclipsed by the equally commonplace story 
of the love of Kalyanavarman for Kirtimati, daughter of Kirti- 
sena, a Yadava King of Sirasena. There is a nun or Parivrajika, 
named Yogasiddhi, who has been once a nurse to Kalyanavarman, 
but who later on becomes attached to the royal family of Sūra- 


sena and accompanies Kirtimati in a pilgrimage to Vindhya- 

l The date of Vijja or Vijjaka is ancertain, but she is probably later than Dandin of 
the Kavyadaréa. We cannot be eure whether she is identical wilh Vijaya-bhattarik&, queen 
of Candraditya.—In iv. 19, there isa mention of Vijay& and the god Anantavaraygne, 
supposed to be the same as the deity of Trivandrum. But itis possible to make tgo much of 
the pasesge.—Jayaswal ingeniously infers the name of the author to be Kiéorika from a 
supposed pun in verse 2. ; 

2 K, P. Jayaswal (ABORI, XII, 1930-31, pp. 50-56; JBORS, XIX, pÐ. 313f) would 
identify Candasena with Candragupta J and place the drame at about 340 A.D. But his 
views are entircly conjectural and lack corroboration. 

3 The reference to the story of Udeyana (i. 11), of Saunaka and Bandbumati, and of 
Avimarake and Kurangi (ii. 15, repeated v, 9), or to Dattaka iv. 7), Goniképutra and Mila- 
desa, do not warraut any definite chronological conclusion. There are obvious imitations 
of passages from Kālidāsa, Bharavi and Bhavabhiti, and the drama must be placed Jater, 
than tbe Sth century. The parallel passages are given by D. R. Mankad in JBORS, XVI 
1934-35, pp. 156-57, and Dasaratha Sarma in JHQ, X, 1934, pp. 763-65. 
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vasini; but the pari she plays in bringing about the union of 
the lovers is almost negligible. Neither is the political intrigue 
nor the erotic theme developed in any striking manner ; and in 
spite of simplicity and directness, the diction and treatment, 
as the enthusiastic editors themselves admit, possess little 
dramatic realism or poetic distinction, and do not improve by the 
extreme mediocrity of the attempt. 

Of some historical interest is the Hammira-mada-mardana, 
composed at the instance of Vastupala’s son Jayantasimba 
between 1219 and 1299 A.D., by Jayasimha Suri, pupil of Vira 
Siri and priest of the temple of Munisuvrata at Broach, in order 
to commemorate the exploits of Tejahpala and his brother Vastu- 
pala, ministers of Viradhavala of Gujarat. It depicts in five acts 
Viradhavala’s conflicts with the Mleccha ruler Hammira (or 
Amir Shikar), Vastupala’s skill in diplomacy and the repulsion 
of the Muhammadan invasion of Gujarat. The main incident 
is historical, but whether ia working out the plot the author 
meant his work to be more an eulogy than history does not 
concern us here. It is, however, a sustained attempt to write 
a drama of martial and political strategy. There is a succession 
of exciting incidents and enough of the sentiment of fear, but 
it cannot be said that the author succeeds in evolving a connected 
dramatic plot or creating distinctive characters. The ministers 
are endowed with exemplary intelligence, but the system of 
espionage and diplomacy is too obvious, the valour displayed 
tao stagey, the style and treatment too conventional, and the 
general atmosphere of the play too pedestrian. Other quasi- 
historical plays, like the Prataéparudra-kalyana* of the rbetori- 


J Hd. C. D. Dalal, Gaekward's Orient. Series, Baroda 1920, which gives, besides 
an analysis of the plot, all information abont the work and historical matters connecied 
with it. The author is to be distinguished from Jayasimha Sori who wrote a Kumarapila. 
carita in 1265 A.D., and the present work from the Hammira-mahaharya written by Nay - 
candra Siri, already described, which deals with the Cauban king Hammuira, 

2 Bd. Grantha-ratna-maila, Bombay 1891. The work, written between the last 
quarter of the 13th and the frat quarter of the 14th century, celebrates in five acts the poet's 
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cian Vidyanatha, or the Gangaddsa-pratapa-vildsa' (in nine acts) 
of the Gujarat author Gangadhara, or the Bala-martanda-vijaya ° 
of Devaraja, son of Sesadri of Sucindram (Travancore), in five 
acts, are frankly panegyrics and not dramas.° The Bhartrhari- 
nirveda' of lľarihara is not even historical, but balf legendary 
and half fanciful. It is still less dramatic, being in part a 
didactic glorification of the Hatha-yoga system of Gorakganatha 
as a means of emancipation ! 


5. Tar ALLEGORICAL DRAMA 


Although one of Asvaghosa fragments contains some perso- 
nifications of abstract virtues as dramatis personae, there is 
yet no evidence that the allegorical drama, like the Middle 
English Morality, played any important part in the early 
evolution of Sanskrit dramatic literature. It is also not clear 
if the type, of which we see the rudiments perhaps in the drama- 
tic fragment mentioned above, was actually practised, even on 
a small scale, before or since Asvaghoga’s time, thus establish- 
ing a continuous tradition. All the plays of this kind belong 


patron, the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra of Warangal, in whose honour ia also written 
Vidyanatha’s rbetorical work, Pratéparudra-yasubhigana, Tke short drama ia included 
in the third chapter of this work. On the author, see Trivedi’s introd. to the rhetorical work, 
and S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 229f, 

1 Bggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, no. 4194, pp. 1608-15. It deals with the 
struggle of the poet's patron, Gaigadaea Pratipadeva, ruler of Champakapura (Champanir) 
with Mubammad Shab IT of Gujarat (1448-51 A.D.). 

2 Ed. K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanekrit Series, 1931. The autbor Wis 
patronised by Mārtaņdavarman (1729-59 A.D.), whose exploits the work commemo-at®s, 
including the renovation of the sbrine of Padmandbha at Trivandrum, 

? The Latita-vigraharaja of Somadeva is already mentioned above. 

1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892, 1900 ; Eng. trg. by L. H. 
Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 197-225. The play is based upon the old legend of Bhatr- 
hari’s Vairagya, but the handling ia free, In order to test the love of bis wife Bhanumati, 
king Bbartrhari causes it to be reported that be has been killed by a tiger while hunting. 
His wife falls dead on hearing the news, and the king in grief wants to ascend the funeral 
pyre with bis wife's body. He is, however, persuaded by the Yogic teachings of Goraksa- 
nétha; and, in consequence, he loses all attachment to the world and all interest in his wife, 
who, however, is revived by the ascetic! Asthe famous saint Goraksanitha is one of the 
characters, the drama is late, and its editors think that it belongs to Mithila. 
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to a very late period, the earliest known being the Prabodha- 
candrodaya of Krgnamisra, which belongs to the second half 
of the Llth century. We do not know whether Krgnamisra was 
merely reviving an old tradition or himself creating the peculiar 
type ; in any case, the credit belongs to him of attempting to 
produce a symbolical dramı by means of purely personified 
abstractions, without making it differ at all in form and style 
from the normal drama. But it was like rowing off-stream, 
if not against it, up a backwater, which leads nowhere. In 
spite of numerous subsequent attempts, the type did not flourish 
well, nor did it develop into a new dramatic genre. Hardly 
any degree of literary talent or invention can long sustain the 
interest of an allegory and it would be idle to expect that our 
dramatists could greatly succeed in a sphere where success is 
indeed difficult to achieve. 

The attempts, however, are interesting, not only for their 
novelty and cleverness, but also for the peculiar spirit of alle- 
gorising which they represent. The spirit is not a naive poetic 
trait but a deliberate decadent trend, which, in its remoteness 
from real life, revelled in abstract ideas and symbols. Even 
if the themes are sometimes childish, the plays do not belong to 
the childhood of the drama. They are inspired,not by a spirit of 
fancy and mythology, but by a tendency towards philosophical 
and scholastic thinking, being purposely composed to illustrate 
some doctrinal thesis. It is perhaps difficult to turn a dogma into 
a drama, but such philosophical allegories as the story of Puram- 
jfna ' in the Srimad-bhagavata (iii. 25-28) might have suggested 
the method. The weakness, however, of this class of composition’ 
is that in taking abstract ideas as dramatis personae, it either gives 
them so much individuality that their real intention is concealed, 
or so little that they are dull abstractions and nothing more. 
Most often they are cut-and-dried labels neatly defined by 

1 Qn this story there actually exist some luter allegorical plays, e.g., the Puramjana- 


carita of Kpsnadatta (Rajenudralala Mitra, Notices, no. 2009) aud the Purainjana-nataka of 
Baridasa (Kielhorn, Catalogue of MSS in Central Provinces. no. 70}, 
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reflective consciousness, logical concepts rather than natural! facts, 
doctrinal formulas rather than live entities. The whole course 
of action is so clearly betrayed by the tell-tale characters that it 
loses all interest. Although conforming fully to the developed 
dramatic form and mode, the type touches the border of the real 
drama only when the tendency to symbolical, rather than literal, 
presentation prevails ; but in most cases we find that it is deli- 
berately intended to convey religious and moral edification, or 
to glorify pedantic scholasticism, by means of allegorical action 
and chiracterisation. In this respect, the Sanskrit allegorical 
drama of a more self-conscious epoch differs from the Middle 
English Morality, to which it bears only a superficial resemblance 
in its origin, spirit and treatment. It does not also possess the 
religious ardour and exaltation found in such masterpieces of alle- 
gorical talesas Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which, in their blend of the personal element with the mystic, 
admit us to the tremendous spectacle of the spiritual struggles 
of a human soul and its unspeakable agonies. 

The date of Krsnamiégra is fixed with some certainty from 
his own references in the Prologue to one Gopala, at whose 
command the play was written to commemorate the victory of 
his friend, king Kirtivarman, over the Cedi king Karna.’ As 
Karna is mentioned in an inscription dated 1042 A.D., and as 
an inscription of the Candella king Kirtivarman is also dated 
1098 A.D., it has been concluded that Krgnamisra belonged 
to the second half of the 11th century. e 

The curious title of Krgnamigra’s solitary work, the 
Prabedha-candrodaya,’ or ‘ the Moonrise of True Knowledge’, 


1 See Hultzsch and Kielhorn in Ep, Ind., I, pp. 217f, 325; V. A. Smith in Z4 XXXVII, 
1903, p. 149. The victory appears to have been won through the valour of Gopila, who may 
have been an ally; but the commentator Mahegvara thinks that he was a general ‘Sen3pati) 
of Kirlivarman. 

2 Ed. Bhavanicharan Sarman, with the comm. of Mahegvara, Calcutta 1832; ed. 
H. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1836, 1845; ed. V, L. Pansikar, with Nandillagopa’s Candriké and 
Ramadaes Dikgita’s Prakasa comm., NSP, Bombay 1898 (2nd ed. 1904). Tre. into Eng. by 
J. Taylor, Bombay 1886, 1893, 1916; into German by T. Goldatiicker, Königsberg 1842; into 
French by G. Deveze in Rev. de la Linguistique et de Philologie Comp., XXXTI-KXXV, 
Paris 1899-1902. Bibliography by Schuyler in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 194-96. 
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suggests its theme. It is a profound philosophical allegory, 
in six acts, of the whole life of man, and not of particular virtue 
or vice, cast in the form of a dramatic strife between the forces 
of the human mind which lead to true knowledge and those that 
are opposed to them. It is conceived as an internecine struggle 
between the two powerful sons of the regal Mind (Manas), born 
respectively of his two wives, Activity (Pravrtti) and Repose 
(Nivrtti) and named king Confusion (Moha) and king Discrimi- 
nation (Viveka). Among the faithful adherents of king Confusion, 
stand Love (Kama) and his wife Pleasure (Rati); Anger (Krodha) 
and Injury (Himsa); Egoism (Ahamkara) and his grandson 
Deceit (Dambha), born of Greed (Lobha) and Desire (Trsna); 
Heresy (Mithy4-drsti) described as a courtesan; and Materialism 
represented by Carvaka. On the other side are arrayed, but 
for the time being stand routed, the forces of king Discrimi- 
nation, namely Reason (Mati), Duty (Dharma), Pity (Karuna), 
Goodwill] (Maitri), Peace (Santi) and her mother Faith (Sraddha,) 
Forgiveness (Ksama), Contentment (Santosa), Judgment (Vastu- 
vicara), Religious Devotion (Bhakti) and others. The plot is 
ingeniously developed by means of allegorical incidents, as 
well as by comic and erotic relishes, and centres round the 
accomplishment of the ultimate union of king Discrimination 
(Viveka) and Sacred Lore (Upanigad), from which is predicted 
the overthrow of king Confusion by the birth of True Knowledge 
(Prabodha) and Spiritual Wisdom (Vidya). As the meeting ground 
ofall faiths and heresies, Benares is aptly selected as the key- 
spot*which both parties attempt to occupy, but which becomes 
at the outset the triumphant seat of Confusion. To this is 
linked tthe episode of Peace (Santi), who has lost her mother 
Faith (Sraddha), and of the trials of the assailed Faith who is 
saved by Devotion (Bhakti). The first episode, cleverly con- 
ceived, delineates the desperate plight of Peace, who searches 
in vain for Faith in Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism (Soma 
Cult); each appears with a wife claiming to be Faith, but Peace 
cannot recognise ber mother in these distorted forms, After 
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the vicissitudes of the great struggle and ultimate triumph of the 
good party, the old Mind is disconsolate over the loss of his 
progeny Confusion and his wife Activity ; but true Doctrine, 
the Vedanta, appears, disabuses him of false ideas and advises 
him to settle down with the other remaining wife, Repose, who 
is worthy of him. In the end, the Supreme Lord appears as 
Being or Puruga ; Discrimination is united with Sacred Lore; 
and the prophecy is fulfilled by the birth of True Knowledge 
out of the union. 

With such abstract and essentially scholastic subject-matter, 
it is difficult to produce a drama of real interest. But it is 
astonishing that, apart from the handicaps inherent in the 
method and purpose, Krsnamigra succeeds, to a remarkable degree, 
in giving us an ingenious picture of the spiritual struggle of the 
human mind in the dramatic form of a vivid conflict, in which 
the erotic, comic and devotional interests are cleverly utilised. 
In form, the work is arranged as a regular comedy and does not 
differ from the ordinary play. With regard to dialogue and 
metrical arrangement, it is not inferior; and the amusing scenes 
of the various forms of hypocrisy, arrogance and pedantry show 
considerable power of lively satire. On the doctrinal side, the 
composition attempts to synthesise Advaitic Vedanta with Visnu- 
bhakti, but the philosophical and didactic content does not make 
it heavily pedantic nor insipidly doctrinarian. Even if represented 
by personified abstractions, the theme is madea matter of 
common internal experience, and not an abstruse theological 
exercise. The allegorising is consistent, and there is no frigidity 
in the plot; we follow it with interest and curiosity as,much as 
we follow the unfolding of a dramatic spectacle. On the literary 
side also Krsnamisra can frame fine sentences and stanzas of 
both emotional and reflective kinds. Admitting all this, it would 
be idle, however, to pretend that the author, despite his dramatic 
grasp and inventiveness, is completely successful in shaping 
his abstract ideas into living persons. The method of presenting 
a single trait, instead of the whole man, in a magnified form, and 
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of attaching a descriptive label to it, can hardly be expected to 
produce life-like results. The gift of satire and realism, as well 
as of poetry, which the author undeniably possesses, saves his 
pictures from being caricatures ; but his religious ardour is never 
so passionate and his poetic fancy never so enchanting as to 
enable him (as tbey enable Bunyan and Spenser partially) to 
clothe his abstract qualities with vivid personality, and 
compel ĝur sympathy with his shadowy personages as with real 
beings. Nevertheless, of all such plays in Sanskrit, Krsnamigra’s 
work must be singled out as an attractive effort of much real 
merit. 

The other allegorical plays are elaborate, but in no way 
commendable, productions. Their number is quite respectable,’ 
but most of them are comparatively little known. Even their 
titles, without going further, often suggest and fully explain 
their theme and character. The work which stands next in 
date and sustained effort, but not in dramatic quality, is the 
Moha-parajaya” or ‘Conquest of Confusion’ of Yagahpala, son of 
Dhanadadeva and Rukmini of the Modha family of Gujarat and 
himself a minister of Caulukya Kumarapala’s successor, 
Ajayapala (1229-32 A.D.). It is a play in five acts, and the title 
itself indicates the influence of Krsnamiéra’s work ; but it is com- 
posed chiefly in the interest of Jainism and is furnished with a 
few concrete historical characters, surrounded by personifications 
of abstract qualities. It describes the conversion of Kumarapala 
into Jainism by the famous Acarya Hemacandra, both of whom 
of course appear in the play, but it also utilises the erotic Natika 
motif of the king’s marriage with Krpadsundari, who is a real 
personage but who is figured from her name as the incarnation of 
Beautiful Compassion, the marriage taking place through the 
efforts of the minister Punyaketu, the Banner of Merit, and with 
the ministration of Hemacandra as the priest. As a pledge 


1 For a list see Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 98-96. 
3° Ed. Muni Caturvijaya, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1918. 
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Kumarapala agrees to banish the seven sins (Gambling, Flesh- 
eating, Drinking, Slaughter, Theft and Adultery, Concubinage 
being overlooked) and abolishes the practice of confiscating the 
property of heirless persons; while with the help of Hemacandra, 
armoured in his Yoga-sastra and made invisible by his Vitaraga- 
stutt, the king succeeds in removing the siege laid on Man’s 
Mind by king Confusion. There is some historical interest in 
the delineation of the activities of Jainism and Kumārapāla’s 
beneficent regulations, but the literary merit of the work need 
not be exaggerated. The erotic episode is ineffective, and the 
presentation of the vices, on the model of Krsnamigra’s work, is 
a feeble and unconvincing attempt. 

The Caitanya-candrodaya’ of Paramananda-dasa-sena Kavi- 
karnapira, son of Sivinanda of Kāňcanapalli (Kaficdapada) 
Bengal, was composed in 1572 A.D. at the command of Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa. It is, in essence, a dramatised account 
of Caitanya’s life at Navadvipa and Puri. Even if it introduces 
allegorical (e.g., Maitri, Bhakti, Adharma, Virāga, etc.) and 
mythical (e.g., Narada, Radha, Krsna, etc. in the inset play), 
figures as a subsidiary contrivance, as well as the device of a my- 
thological play inserted into the real play, it is not really an alle- 
gorical play, for the action does not hinge upon the allegorical 
element. Kavikarnapira is a facile writer, but he conceives himself 
as a poet and devotee rather than as a sober historian. The work 
affords an interesting glimpse into the atmosphere of Caitanyaism 
and records some tradition which the poet’s father (who figures 
in the play) as an elderly disciple of Caitanya might have handed 
down; but with its muddled theological discourses, weak 
characterisation and rhetorical embellishments, “it neither 
brings out adequately the spiritual significance Of Caitanya’s 
life nor attains much distinction as a dramatic or historical 
contribution. 


1 Ed. Rajeniralals Mitra, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1854; ed. Kedarnath and V. L. 
Panasikar, NSP, Bombay 1906. For a detailed account of the work and author, see S. K. De, 
Vaisnava Faith and Morement in Bengal, che. ij and vii. 
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It would be enough if such of the remaining plays of this 
type, as are better known, are briefly noticed here, for they 
are works of no outstanding literary merit. There is some vivid 
portraiture, as well as some sharp satire and ingenious fancy, 
bat the reflective, theological and allegorical side gets altogether 
the better of the dramatic, pictorial and poetic. To the 16th 
century belongs the Dharma-vijaya’ of Bhideva Sukla, which 
allegorises in five acts the advantages of a life of spiritual duty, 
and introduces, besides the usual personifications of virtues and 
vices, characters like Poetry (Kavita), Prakrta and Poetic Figure 
(Alamkara). The Vidyd-parinaya,? composed by Vedakavi, but 
dutifully ascribed to the author’s patron Anandaraya Makhin, 
son of Nrsimha of Bharadvaja Gotra (who was Anandardo 
Peshwa, minister of Sarabhoji of Tanjore, 1711-29 A.D.), 
describes in seven acts the marriage of king Jiva (Individual Soul) 
and Vidya (Spiritual Wisdom), with the usual paraphernalia of 
theology and erotic imagery; while the Jivananda*® of the same 
poet, also in seven acts, apparently written earlier for Sabji of 
Tanjore (1687-1711 A.D.), is a work of similar import but ,of 
little dramatic merit. The Amrtodaya,‘ in five acts, of the 
Maithila Gokulanatha, son of Pitémbara and Umadevi, a court- 
poet of Fateh Shah of Srinagar (about 1615 A.D.), similarly 
depicts the allegorical progress of Jiva from creation to annibila- 
tion. The Sridama-carita’ of Sāmarāja Diksita, composed in 


1 HA. Narayan Sastri Kbiste in Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series, Bepares 1980; also 
ed. Geantha-ratna-mala, iii, nos. 6-7, Bombay 1889-90. The Rasa-vildsa of Bhideva Sukla 
was composed about 1550 A.D. (ABORI, XIII, p. 188). 

2 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893. The work expressly mentions 
in the Prologue ,the Prabodhg-candrodaya, Samkalpa-siiryodaya and Bhavana-purugottama. 
The last-named work was composed in five acts by Sriniviea Atidtraydjin, son of 
Bhavasvamin and Laksmi, of Surasamudra (between Tanjore and Madura). It is noticed 
by Burnell in his Cat. of Skt. MSS in the Tanjore Palace Library, p. 170. 

3 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. 

4 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897. The work was composed in 
1693 A.D. 

5 Analysed in Wilson, Hindu Theatre, vol. ii, p. 404 f. On Simaraja’s date (latter 
part of the 17th century) and works, see 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 330; P. K. Gode 
in ABORI, X, pp. 158-59, where mention is made of another work of Samaradja on 
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1681 A.D., deals, in a mixed allegorical form in five acts, with 
the legend of Sridima, a companion of Krsna, in which the 
hero, a favourite of learning (Sarasvati) but obnoxious to Pro- 
sperity (Laksmi), is assailed by Poverty and Folly, but is 
ultimately saved by the virtuous agents of Krsna. Even less 
interesting are the elaborate South Indian plays, the Samkalpa- 
stiryodaya, in ten acts, of Venkatanatha Vedantadesika Kavi- 
tarkikasimha,' and the Yatiraja-vijaya? or Vedanta-vildsa, in 
six acts, of Varadacarya or Ammal Acirya,® both of which 
give a dreary allegory of the triumph of Ramanuja’s doctrine, and 
illustrate in its extreme form the use of the allegorical drama for 
the purpose of sectarian propaganda. 


6. Erotic anD FarcicaL PLAYS 


The peculiar types of one-act play, the Bhana and the 
Prahasana, are closely allied to each other in having a farcical 
character ; but the Bhana is predominantly erotic and consists 
entirely of a prolonged monologue carried on by means of supposi- 
tious dialogues. Both of them must have been popular, and, as 
attested by theory, undoubtedly old; but with the exception of 
the Caturbhani and the Matta-vildsa, of which we have spoken 
above, the specimens of these forms of composition which exist 
belong to comparatively recent times. There is, however, no 
evidence to support the suggestion that more abundant specimens 


Kamaéastra, entitled Roti-kallolini, and composed in 1719 A.D. His Srhgārāmrta-mhari is 
published in Kavyama'a, Gucchaka xiv. . 

1 Ed. K. Srinivasacharya, Conjeovaram 1914; cd. E. Narayanacharya and D. R. Tyengar, 
Sri-Vani-vilaea Press, Srirangain, 1917 ‘acts i-v), with Eng. trs.; also ed. in the Pandit, 
xxviii-xxxii (1906-10), xxxiv (1912), xxxvii (1915; and 3xxviii (1916). The author, better 
koown as Vedantadedgika only, was a vereatile teacher and polygraph, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 13th century. The work is writlen obviously on the model of Krsna- 
misra's Prabodha-candrodaya, but it is adapted to the tevets of the author's own school, and 
follows pedantically, in the arrangement of ite acts, the order of topics of the Vedanta-siitra. 

3 Ed. K. Vira'aghava Tatacarya, Kumbhakonam 1902. 

3 The author, son of Ghatikagata Sudaréanacarya, was a Vaisnava teacher of Kanebi in 
the latter balf of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. But see E. V. Vira 
Raghavacharya in Journal of Verkatesvara Oriental Institute, II, pt. i; (1941), who would 
place Veradācārya in the 14th century. 
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of Bhana and Prabasana have not come down to us because they 
were intended for the people and were not considered worthy of 
preservation. To judge from the small number of such plays as 
have survived, it is clear that, in spite of a certain popular trait 
discernible in their theme and rough humour, they belong, not 
to the popular theatre, but to the literary drama. Apparently 
the polished society did not disdain the shallow gaiety of the 
farce and the erotic monologue play, which take for their 
characters debauchees, rogues and vagrants and for their subjects 
shady and coarse acts, but which are composed in the elegant 
and polished manner of the normal literary drama. In this 
sense, they are artistic productions of the same kind, and 
exhibit the same stylistic merits and defects. The literary 
tradition is also indicated by the fact that these dramatic types 
chiefly develop the characters of the old Vita and Vidiisaka of 
the regular drama, who become principal and not merely inci- 
dental. Itis true that the Vidiisaka does not directly occur’ in 
the Prahasana and that the Vita in the later Bhana is a much de- 
graded character, but the connexion cannot be mistaken, and the 
Vita still retains an echo of his old polish. The degradation is 
due not to any supposed writing for the masses or to any 
supposed contact with the popular play, but to the general deca- 
dence of dramatic sense and power, which manifests itself in 
this period in almost all types of dramatic composition. The 
world which the Bhana and Prahasuna paint is, more or less, 
a world of conventional caricature, but the exaggeration of 
oddity amd vice is, on the whole, no more nor less removed from 
real life than the picture of ideal virtue in the serious drama. If 
the plays constantly verge upon real comedy without ever touch- 
ing it, itis a characteristic which can be sufficiently explained 
by the universal lack of real dramatic gift, without the uncorro- 
borated presumption of their being meant only for popular 
consumption. 


l Except in a small way in the Bhagavad.ajjukiya and Dhitta-samagama, 
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Indeed the group of Bhanas, with which we are concerned 
here, consists, in a narrow sense, of artistic productions imitative 
and reproductive of earlier works, and present a monotonous 
sameness of style and treatment, which suggests a sense of 
artificiality inseparable from all laboured composition. After 
the creative epoch of the Caturbhani, the Bhana as a species of the 
drama does not appear to have developed much, and the 
definitions of the theorists are as little divergent on this point as 
the practice of the dramatists themselves. Of the limited number 
of such plays, only about a dozen have so far been published ; 
but since they do not present much variety in matter and manner 
it would not be necessary to take them in detail. The earliest 
of this is the Karpira-carita’ of Vatsaraja of Kalafijara (end 
of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century), of which we 
have spoken above. With its monologic Prologue, free use 
of Prakrit, enough comic relief and a somewhat diversified 
plot, it bears more affinities to the Caturbhani than the later 
Bhanas, but it is in no way a very remarkable production. 

With the exception of this noteworthy Bhana, which 
is older in date and which does not belong to Southern India, 
all other later Bhanas bear a striking similarity to one another 
in their form and content, as well as in their place of origin. 
Of such Bhanas as have been so far published, we have 
the Srigara-bhisana’? of Vamana Bhatta Bana, which belongs to 
the end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th century ; the 
Vasanta-tilaka® of Varadācārya or Ammālācārya, the Vaigntva 
teacher of Kafici; the Srngdra-tilaka* of his contemporary 
Ramabhadra Diksita (middle and second half of the 17th), written 


1 Ed. C. D. Dalal, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, no. 8, Barodw 1918 (in Vatsaraja's 
Ripaka-satha). See above, p. 474. 

2 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896, 1910. 

3 Ed. Damaruvallabbha Sarman, Calcutta 1868; ed. Vavilla Ramanujacharya, Madras 
1872. Also ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874, See above, p. 487, footnote 3. 

4 Ed. Sivadstta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894, 1910. Tt is called Ayyābhāņa 
to distinguish it from Vasanta-tilake which is called Ammabhana. 
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to rival Varadacirya’s work; the Sragara-sarvasva! of Nall 
Diksita, son of Balachandra Diksita (about 1700 A.D.); the 
Rasa-sadana? of Yuvaraja of Kotilingapura in Kerala; the 
Paiicabana-vijaya of Rangacairya; the Sdrada-tilaka’ of Samkara ; 
and the Rasika-rañjana of Srinivasicarya.” The Mukundananda’ 
of Kagipati Kaviraja, who flourished at the court of Nafijaraja 
of Mysore, is a late Bhana belonging to the early part of the 18th 
century. It calls itself a mixed or Migra Bhana, and alludes 
in the erotic adventures of its Vita, Bhujangasekhara, to the 
sports of Krsna and the Gopis. The double application differen- 
tiates it from the ordinary Bhana, with which it cannot be 
strictly classified. 

The Bhana, as typified by these works, may not be un- 
fittingly described as the picture of a Rake’s progress, giving us 
the account of a glorious day of adventure of the Vita, who 
appears here, not as the cultured and polished wit of earlier 
Bhāņas but as a professional amourist, casting his favours right 
and left and boasting of a hundred conquests in the hetaera- 
world. His name is significant; it is either Vilasasekhara, 
Anangagekhara, Bhujangagekhara, Srngaragekhara, Rasika- 
éekhara or simply (but rarely) the Vita. ‘The Prologue is not, 
as one would expect, in the form of a monologue, but consists 
of a dialogue (as in the normal drama) between the Sūtradhāra 
and his assistant. The Vita-hero, whose approach is indicated 


Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902, 1911, 

Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893, 1922. 

Ea. V. Ramasvami Sastrulu, in Telugu characters, Madras 1915 

Analysed by Wilson, op. cit., ii, p. 384. The author was a native of Benares. 

Ed. Mysore 1885, 

No trace hes yet been found of Srnrydra-manjari and Lild-madhukara, mentioned 
reapactively by Siigabhipala and Visvanatha. For a bibliography of unpublished Bhanas, 
see Sten Konow, op. cit, pp. 121-23 For an account of the printed Bhanas, see 8. K De, 
A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue Play (Bhana) in JR.AS, 1926, pp 63-90, 

1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1834. On the author and his 
date, see M. P. L. Shastry in New Indian Antiquary, IV, 1941, pp. 150-54. Hulogising this 
ruler, Nafijaraia, the poet Nrsimba, calling himself Abhinava Kalidasa (l), composed his 
rhetorical work named Naiijaraja-yasobhitsana (ed. Gaekwat'’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1930), 
Kasipati also appears to have written a commentary on Nanjardia’s Samgita-gaigadhara. 
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at the cnd of the Prologue, enters the stage in a love-lorn 
condition, and begins a somewhat mawkish description of the 
early morning in terms of an erotic imagery. What brings him 
out so early is usually his vexation at being separated by force 
of circumstances from his beloved, who is generally a hetaera 
and sometimes an intriguing married woman; but his object 
may also be a friendly visit, or his anxiety to keep his promise 
of looking after his frieud’s mistress. He makes a promenade 
through the street of the hetaera (Vesa-bata), and carries on 
a series of imaginary conversations with friends, both male 
and female, who frequent such a place, speaking in the air 
to persons out of sight and repeating answers which he pretends 
to receive. He depicts in this way the rather shady lives and 
amorous adventures of a large number of his acquaintances, 
mostly rogues, hypocrites, courtesans and men-about-town, 
and describes ram-fights, cock-fights, snake-charming, wrestling, 
gambling with dice, magic shows, acrobatic feats, selling 
of bracelets, besides various kinds of fashionable, if feminine, 
sports.’ He settles disputes between a hetaera (or her lover) 
and her grasping old mother, or between a hetaera and her 
unfaithful lover, incidentally describing the I<alatra-patrika?’ 
or the document setting forth the terms of contract of a 
temporary union. He listens to music played on the Vina and 
sometimes enters a dancing saloon, exchanging pleasantries 
with dancing girls. He succeeds in the end in achieving the 
object with which he set forth, executes the entrusted cqn- 
mission or meets his beloved, and concludes with a descyiptién 
of the evening and moonrise,—the end of a perfect day! The 
scene of action is usually laid in some famous South Indian 
city, like Kafici, or, as in Sdrada-tilaka, in some imaginary 

1 Such as Kanduka-krid4, Dola-vihdra, Caksur-apidhina, Ambara-karendaks, Mani- 
guptaka, Yugmayugma-daréana, Cuaturanga-vibare, Gajepati-kusuma-kanduka, etc , none of 
which is mentioned by Vatsyfyana. 

2 See, for instance, Sriigara-bhiisana, p. 15, Srigara-sarvasca, p. 18. Besides money, 


the man stipulates to provide for bis mistress a pair of cloth every month, as well as flower, 
wreaths, musk and camphored betel every day. 
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land of romantic fancy like Kolabalapura, ‘ the city of noise’ ; 
and the normal occasion of the performance of the play is 
some festival in honour of a local deity. 

One of the outstanding features of all these later Bhanas is 
their want of variety. There is a monotonous sameness of 
theme, sentiment, incidents, objects and characters, as well as 
of style and treatment, which suggests that the Bhina in this 
epoch of artificiality became a mere literary exercise and subsided 
into a lifeless form of art. We come across some fine verses, 
both descriptive and erotic, but the descriptions are conventional 
in their conceits and tricks of expression. It is also noteworthy 
that the comic and satiric tendency, which should rightly find a 
place in the Bhana from its close connexion with the Prahasana, 
and which is so prominent in the Caturbhani, gradually dis- 
appears in the later Bhanas, which become in course of time 
entirely erotic. Some amount of satire is incidentally intro- 
duced in the description, for instance, of licentious Paurdnikas, 
old Srotriyas and fraudulent astrologers,’ and some people like 
the Gurjaras are pungently ridiculed,? but this is not a common 
feature. The satire or real comedy is indeed very slight; and 
the erotic, and often hopelessly coarse, descriptions, incidents 
and imageries almost universally predominate. The characters 
are rarely diversified, but consist of specimens of courtesans, 
bawds and libertines, all having the erotic stamp; they are types, _ 
rather than individuals, repeating themselves in all later Bhanas. 
The depressing atmosphere of such unedifying characters, none 
of whom rises above the middle class, is bound to be dull, as 
they are seldom seasoned with comic effects, individual traits, or 
variety of incidents and situations. The monotonous insistence 
on the erotic sentiment tends to become cloying; and it is 
no wonder that the Bhana, as a species of composition, though 


1 Only in the Sérada tileka, there is some salire directed against the Jaigamas, Saivas 
and Vaisnavas. The Bhagavalas are ridiculed in Vatsara‘a’s farce Hasya-ciidamani, but 
not in his Bhana, Karpiira-carita. 

2 In the Mukundénanda. 
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popular in a limited sensc, never made a permanent appeal, and 
was in course of time forgotten. 

It is probable that the erotic tendency, in spite of the 
silence of Bharata and his commentator, was an inseparable 
feature of the Bhina from its very beginning, and we find it 
present in the Caturbhant. The erotic figure of the Vita as the 
only actor naturally kept up and fostered it. But what is signi- 
ficant is that the erotic element gets the upper hand in the later 
Bhanas, as they do not make the best of the comic possibilities 
of the society which they handle and which Jend themselves finely 
to such treatment. The very names of the later Bhanas and of 
their principal Vitas emphasise their exclusive tendency towards 
eroticism and their diminishing interest in comedy and satire. 
Bharata gives us no prescription regarding the sentiment to be 
delineated in the Bhana, and the earlicr authors of the Catur- 
bhani, therefore, were unfettered in this respect and could draw 
upon other legitimate sources of inierest than the erotic. But 
from the time of the Daśa-rūpaka onwards, it is distinctly 
understood that the erotic and the heroic should be the sentiment 
proper to the Bhana. ‘The heroic was probably dropped as 
unsuitable to the essential character of the play, but the erotic 
came to prevail.' The erotic convention, in fact, overshadows 
everything, and one would seek in vain in these decadent writ- 
ings for the power of observation and reproduction of real life 
which are so vividly exhibited by the Caturbhdani. 

There is a greater scope for comedy and satire in *the 
Prahasana, but by its exaggeration, hopeless vulgarity (allowed 
by theory) and selection of a few conventional types of characters, 
it becomes more a caricature, with plenty of horse-play, than 
a picture of real life, with true comedy. As a class of composi- 
tion, the Prahasana is hardly entertaining, and has little literary 


1 Vidvanatha’s exception that the Kaisiki Vrtti may sometimes be allowed in the 
Bhana is quite in keeping with the erotic spirit of the later writings, as this dramatic style 
gives greater scope to love and gallantry. 
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attraction. ‘The crotic tendency is still there, but it is confined 
chiefly to the set stanzas and descriptions, and entirely sub- 
merged in a series of grotesque and often coarse antics. The 
theme is invented, and consists generally of the tricks and 
quarrels of low characters of all kinds, which often include a 
courtesan. The action is slight, and the distinction made by 
theory between the mixed. (Samkirya) and unmixed (Suddha) 
types is more or less formal and is of no practical significance. 
The earlier Phahasanas have only one act, like the Bhana, but 
the later specimens extend to two acts, or divides the one acl 
into two Samdhis. 

The dramaturgic treatises mention sevcral Prahasanas which 
have not come down to us. Thus, the Bhava-prakasa of Sarada- 
tanaya mentions Sairamdhrika, Sagara-kaumudit and Kali-keli ; 
while the Rasdrnava-sudhakara cites Ananda-koga, Brhat-subha- 
draka and Bhagavad-ajjuka, of which the last-named work alone 
has been recovered. Of the three Prahasanas cited in the 
Sahitya-darpana, the Lataka-melaka alone has survived, but the 
Dhiarta-carita and Kandarpa-keli are lost. Of the existing 
Prahasanas, we have already spoken of the Matta-vilasa o! 
Mahendravikrama, which is undoubtedly the earliest known 
(620 A.D.), and of the Hasya-ciidamani of Vatsaraja, which 
belongs to the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century. 
Between these two works comes probably the Bhagavad- 
ajjukiyas,' which is an undoubtedly old Prabasana, but the 
date of which is unknown and authorship uncertain. Like most 
plays prtserved in Kerala, the Prologue omits the name of the 
author, but a late commentary, which finds throughout a 
philosophical meaning in the farce, names (in agreement with 
two manuscripts of the play) Bodhayana Kavi as the author, 
who is otherwise unknown, but whom the commentator might 


1 Eà. A. Banerji Sastri in JBORS, 1924, from very imperfect waterials, but ed. moie 
critically with an anonymous commentary by P. Anujan Achan, and published from the 
Paliyam Manuscripts Library, Jayanta-mangalam, Cochin 1925. Also ed. Prabhakara 
Sastri Veturi, Vavilla Press, Madras 1925, 
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be confusing with the Vrttikara Bodhayana quoted by Rāmānuja. 
The argument that the farce was composed at a time when 
Buddhism was still a living faith is clearly indefinite and 
inconclusive, but comparcd with later specimens of the 
Prahasana, it reveals features of style and treatment which 
render a date earlier thau the 12th century very probable. One 
important feature of this well-written farce, which distinguishes 
it from all other farces in Sanskrit, is that the comic element is 
found not in the oddities of the characters but in the ludicrous- 
ness of the plot. In this farce of the Saint and the Courtesan, 
as it is curiously named, the saint isa true ascetic and learned 
teacher, well versed in Yoga, while his pupil Sindilya is the 
typical Vidisaka of the serious drama; their conversation, with 
which the play begins, bas comic features, but it is never 
grotesque and coarse, and the characters are not of that low and 
hypocritical type which is ordinarily ridiculed in the farce. The 
courtesan, who enters the neighbouring garden and awaits her 
lover, does not show the vulgar traits of the common harlot, 
which we find in the normal Prahasanas to be mentioned below. 
The funny situation arises when the girl falls dead bitten by a 
serpent, and the saint, finding an opportunity of impressing 
his scoffing pupil by a display of Yogic powers, enters the dead 
body of the courtesan. The messenger of Yama, coming to fetch 
the dead soul and finding that a mistake has been committed, allows 
the soul of the courtesan to enter the lifeless body of the saint. 
The curious exchange of souls makes the saint speak ang act 
like the courtesan, while the courtesan adopts the language *and 
conduct of the saint, until the messenger of Yama restores the 
equilibrium and returns the souls to their respegtive bodies. 
Although a small piece, the play achieves real humour, not by 
cheap witticisms and clownish acts, but by a genuinely comic 
plot and commendable characterisation. It is easily the best of 
the Sanskrit farces. 

We can dismiss the Damaka-prahasana of unknown date 
and authorship, the main incident of which covers about three 
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printed pages,' as no one can seriously call the fragment a 
Prabasana or even a noteworthy work in any respect. The 
Damaka-incident is an obvious imitation of the usual Vidūşaka- 
episode of the normal drama, while the two added pieces of a few 
lines are fragmentary and unconnected and have no comic element 
init. The slight work looks like a selection of scenes or half- 
scenes, containing verses culled from well-known works and 
compiled for some kind of diversion. The Nata-vata-prahasana? 
of Yadunandana, son of Vasudeva Cayani, is also of 
unknown date and does not strictly conform to the technical 
requirements, but there is no reason to suppose that 
it is an early work. It has the coarseness of later farces 
and does not exhibit any noteworthy literary characteristics. 
The Prologue, presented in the form of a Monologue, in which 
the Sūtradhāra carries on by meansof Akasa-bhasita, may be 
an interesting relic of an old trait, but it may have been 
suggested by the established technique of main body of the Bhana 
itself. Although some characters are common, the two Samdhis 
of the play are entirely unconnected, and the suggestion that it 
was composed on the model of some popular dramatic spectacles 
of looser technique is not improbable. 

The remaining farces, wbich have been so far published, 
are of a coarser type and have little to recommend them. There 
is some rough wit, as well as satire, but it is often defaced by 
open vulgarity, while the descriptive and erotic stanzas possess 
little distinction. The earliest of these is the Lataka-melaka,° 
or ‘the Conference of Rogues’, composed apparently in the first. 
part of the 12th century, under Govindcandra of Kanauj, by 
Kaviraja Saikhadhara. It describes in two acts the assembling 
of all kinds of roguish people at the house of the go-between 

1 Ed, V Venkatarama Sastri, Lahore 1926. On the false ascription of this work to 
Bhasa, see J. Jolly in Festgate Garbe, Erlangen 1927, pp. 115-21. 

2 Ed. Granthamala, ii, Bombay 1887. 

3 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1839, 3rd ed. 1923. There 


are several quotations from this work in the Sdrhgadhara-paddhati and the Séhitya-derpane, 
whicb undoubtedly place the work esrlier than the 14th century. 
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Dantura for winning the favour of her daughter Madanamafijari. 
They represent a number of types, each labelled with a particular 
foible, indicated by their very names. First comes, with his 
parasite Kulavyadhi, the profligate professor Sabhasali who, 
having a ferociously quarrelsome wife Kalahapriyā, seeks diver- 
sion in the society of the courtesan. As Madanamafijari has acci- 
dentally swallowed a fish bone, the quack doctor Jantuketu is called 
in; his methods are absurd, but his words and acts make the girl 
laugh, with the happy result of dislodging the bone. Then appear 
the Digambara Jatasura and the Kapalika Ajñānarāśi quarrelling; 
the cowardly village headman Samgramavisara, accompanied by 
his sycophant Vigvasaghataka; the hypocritical Brahman Mithya- 
gukla; the fraudulent preceptor Phunkatamigra; the depraved 
Buddhist monk Vyasanakara, interested in a washerwoman, 
and other similar characters. There is a bargaining of the 
lovers, and in the end a marriage is satisfactorily arranged 
between the old bawd Danturad and the Digambara Jatasura. 
The Dhirta-samagama’ or ‘the Meeting of Knaves’ of the 
Maithila Jyotirigvara Kaviéekara, son of Dhaneégvara and grand- 
son of Ramesgvara of the family of Dhiregvara, was composed 
under king Harasimha or Harisimha of Karnata family, who 
ruled in Mithila during the first quarter of the 14th century.’ 
It is a farce of the same type in one act, in which there is a 
contest between a wicked religious mendicant Visvanagara and 
his pupil Durācāra over a charming courtesan Anangasena, 
whom the pupil saw first, but whom the preceptor meanly desixes 
to appropriate to himself. On the suggestion of the girl, the 
matter is referred to arbitration by the Brahman Asgjjati who 
craftily decides, after the manner of the ape in the fable, to keep 


1 Bd. C. Lassen in his Anthologia Sanserttica (not reprinted in the 2nd ed.), Bonn 
1838 ; ed. C. Carpeller, in litho, Jena 1883. Cf. Lévi, op. cit.. p 252 f. 

1 In some MSS the name of the king is given as Narasimha, who has been identified by 
Sten Konow and Keith, following Lassen, with Narasimhe of Vilayanagara (1487-1508 A.D.). 
But this ie clearly incorrect. See discussion of the whole question by 8. K. Chatterji in 
Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, Allahabad, vol. ii, pp. 559-69. 
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the girl for himself, although his Vidigaka also covets the prize. 
It should be remembered that the author wrote a work also on 
the art of love, entitled Pafica-sdéyaka,) and the extreme erotic 
tendency of his farce, therefore, is not unexpected. 

The other extant farces belong to a much later period. The 
Hasyarnava? of Jagadigvara follows in two acts the general 
scheme, with a slight variation, of bringing rogues and rakes 
together in the house of the bawd Bandhura, which the king 
Anaya-sindhu, Ocean of Misrule, visits to study the character of 
his people, as they are drawn there by the beauty of her daughter 
Mrgankalekha. The series of characters who enter comprises 
the court chaplain Visvabandhu and his pupil Kalahankura, who 
quarrel over the possession of a courtesan; the incompetent 
doctor Vyadhi-sindhu, son of Aturantaka, who ‘wants to cure 
colic by applying a heated needle to the palate; the surgeon- 
barber Rakta-kallola who has cut his patient and left 
him in a pool of blood ; the police-chief Sadhu-himsaka, 
Terror to the Good, who reports with great satisfaction 
that the city is in the hands of thieves; the comic general 
Rana-jambika, who is valiant enough to cut a leach in two; and 
the ignorant astrologer Mahāyāntrika. In the second act, the 
efforts of the chaplain and his pupil to obtain the damsel meet 
with opposition from those of another religious teacher, Mada- 
ndhamiégra and his pupil, who are birds of the same feather, The 
older men succeed, and the two pupils content themselves with 
the old hag, knowing that they would share the young girl on 
the sly. The work is disfigured by unredeemed vulgarity of 
words and acts, and cannot in any sense be regarded as 
an attractive production. The Kautuka-sarvasva* of Gopinatha 


1 Ed. Sadananda Sastri, Lahore 1921. 

2? Ed. C. Ceppeller, in litho print, Jena 1889 ; ed. Srinath Vedantavagis, nd od., 
Calcutta 1896, with a Skt. commentary. 

3 Ed. Remacandra Tarkalamkar, Calcutta 1828. Analysed by Wilson, ii, p. 410 and 
by C. Cappeller in Guru-pūjā-kaumudī (Festschrift A. Weber), Leipzig 1896, pp. 59.62. 
Dacos University MS, no. 1580 D, 
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Cakravartin, composed for the Durgā-pūjā festival of Bengal, is 
also a late work, but itis less vulgar and more amusing. It 
describes in two acts the wicked pranks of king Kali-vatsala, 
Darling of Iniquity, of Dharma-naga city, addicted to the hemp- 
juice and fond of other men’s wives, who oppresses the Brahman 
Satyacara, proclaims free love, becomes involved ina dispute 
over a courtesan whom every one wants to oblige, and ends by 
banishing all good people from the realm. The king's advisers 
are his minister Sistantaka, his chaplain Dharmanala, his 
followers Anrta-sarvasva and Pandita-pida-visarada, his courtier 
and nobleman Kukarma-paficinana and Abhavya-éekhara, and 
his general Samara-jambika, their names explaining the dominant 
traits of their character. Although less vulgar and more amus- 
ing, the work is of little merit and possesses no greater appeal 
in its plot and characterisation. The Kautuka-ratnakara,’ another 
Bengal work, composed by the royal priest (unnamed but sur- 
named Kavitaéarkika, son of Vanindtha) of Laksmanaméanikya 
(end of the 16th century) of Bhuluya (in Noakhali), ridicules an 
imbecile king Duritarnava of Punya-varjita city, who relies on 
his knaves to recover his abducted queen. Although she was 
sleeping well protected in the arms of the police-chief Susilantaka, 
she was forcibly taken away on the night preceding the spring- 
festival. The king acts on the advice of his minister Kumati- 
puja, his priest Acara-kalakiita, his astrologer Agubha-cintaka, 
the overseer of his harem obscenely named Pracanda-sepha, his 
general Samara-katara and his guru Ajitendriya. He appoints a 
courtesan Ananga-tarangini in her place to officiate at the festival, 
until a Brahman, named Kapata-vesa-dharin, is accfdentally 
revealed as the abductor. As in the other farces described 
above, the oddities and antics of these charaĉters supply a great 
deal of vulgar merriment, but the work is not free from the faults 
of exaggeration and coarseness, which take away the edge of its 


1 Dacca University MS, no. 1821 (fragmentary). Analysed by C. Cappeller, ep. oit., 
pp. 63-63, 
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satire and comic portraiture. To the latter part of the 17th 
century belongs the Dharta-nartaka' of Samaraja Diksita,? son of 
Narahari Bindupuramdara, and author of a number of poems and 
of the play Sridima-carita mentioned above. It is a farce in one 
act but in two Samdhis, composed in honour of a festival of Visnu, 
to ridicule chiefly the Saiva ascetics. The ascetic Muregvara is 
in love with a dancing girl, but his two pupils to whom he 
confides his passion, attempt to oust him and seek to expost 
him to the king Papacira. The play is comparatively free 
from the usual grossness, but it Jas little fancy or bumour 
to recommend it. 

The Sanskrit Prahasana, as a whole, suffers from poverty of 
invention and lack of taste. The interest seldom centres in the 
cleverness of the plot or in well-developed intrigue, but in the 
follies and oddities of characters, which are often of a broad and 
obvious type. Neither in the incidents nor in the characters there 
is any vivid and animated use of colour or any sense of proportion. 
The whole atmosphere is low and depressing. We have neither 
thoroughly alive rascals nor charmingly entertaining fools, for they 
are all thrown into fixed moulds without much regard for actudii- 
ties. The characters are low, not in social position, but as 
unredeemingly base and carnal; and there being no credit for 
any other quality, they are hardly human. The procession of 
unmitigated rogues or their rougher pastimes need not be 
without any interest; but there is no merit in attempting to 
raise laughter by deliberately vulgar exhibitions and expressions, 
which mar the effect of the plays even as burlesques and 
caricatures. The parodies of high-placed people lose their point, 
not only from tasteless exaggeration, but also from their extremely 
sordid and prosaic treatment. Even if refinement is out of 
place in a farce, detailed and puerile coarseness is redundant 
and ineffective. 


1 Analysed by Wilson, op.cit., ii, p. 407. 
1 On Sémeraja end bis date and works, see above, p. 486, footnote 5. 
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7. DRAMAS OF AN IRREGULAR TYPE 


The steady development of description and declamation by 
means of elaborate verses and the entire wiping out of action, 
which we have noticed in the normal drama of this period, reach 
their climax in some so-called later plays, like the Datangada 
and the Mahanataka, which exhibit also certain markedly irre- 
gular features. Although nominally keeping to the outward 
form of the drama, the works are devoid of all dramatic action, 
being rather a collection of poetical stanzas, descriptive, 
emotional or narrative, with slight interspersed dialogues and 
quasi stage-directions. Having regard to the course of develop- 
ment of the Sanskrit drama in this decadent epoch, which more 
and more sacrificed action and characterisation to narrative and 
description, some of the general features are in themselves not 
inexplicable; but since there are particular irregularities and 
since some of the specimens, like the Déutangada, describe 
themselves as Chaya-natakas, they have been cited as typical 
examples of a peculiar genre by expounders of the shadow-play 
hypothesis.'. While the connotation of the term Chaya-nataka’ 
itself is extremely dubious, the shadow-play theory, however, 
appears to be entirely uncalled for and without foundation, and 
there is hardly any characteristic feature which is not otherwise 
intelligible by purely historical and literary considerations. 


1 R. Pischel, Das altindiache Schattenspiel in SBAW, 1906, pp. 482-502; H. Liiders, 
Die Saubhikas in SBAW, 1916, p. 698 f; Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 89-90; Winternitz, GIL, 
iii, p. 248 (also in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 f). For other plays of this type, which are 
also c!aimed as ahadow-plays, and discussion of the entire question, see Keith, SD, pp. 33 f, 
53 f, 269 f and S. K. De, The Problem of the Mabanataka in JHQ, VII, 1931, œ 537 1° 

2 The tern is variously explained as ‘ outline of a drama or entr'cte’ (Rajeadralala Mitra 
and Wilson), ‘shadow of a drama or balf-drawa’ {Pischel J), ‘a drama in the gtate of shadow’ 
(Lévi). Having regard to lhe derivative nature of the plays Ike the Ditangada and the 
Mahānātaka, which incorporate versea from knuwa aud unknown Rama-dramas, it is not 
imp ssible to hold that the term Chaya-ndétaka mcans ‘an epitomised adaptation of previous 
plays on the subject,’ the term Chaya being a well known technical term used in the sense of 
borrowing or adaptation. It should be noted that the Chayé-nataka, in the sense of shadow 
play, is not a category of Sanskrit dramatic composition and is uoknown to theorists as a 
dramatic genre, early or late. Its prevalencein ancient times is extremely doubtful, and the 
part alleged to be played by it in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama is entirely problematic, 
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The Datangada' of Subhata describes in four scenes the 
embassy of Angada,” who is sent to demand restoration of Sita 
from Ravana. There isa regular prologue. After this, in the 
first scene, Angada is sent as a messenger ; in the second, Bibhi- 
gana and Mandodari attempt to dissuade Ravana from his fatal 
folly; in the third, Angada executes his mission, but on 
Ravana’s endeavour to persuade him, with the illusion of Maya- 
Sita, that Sita is in love with the lord of Lanka, Angada refuses 
to be deceived and leaves Ravana with threats ; and in the fourth, 
two Gandharvas inform us that Ravana is slain, and Rama 
enters in triumph. “The work exists in various forms; buta 
longer and a shorter recension are distinguished. Characterising 
the longer recension,® Eggeling writes: ‘‘Not only is the dia- 
logue itself considerably extended in this version by the insertion 
of many additional stanzas, but narrative verses are also thrown 
in, calculated to make the work a curious hybrid between a 
dramatic piece (with stage directions) and a narrative poem.’* 
Most of these supplementary verses are, however, traceable in 
other Rama-dramas ; for instance, verses 4 and 5 (in Eggeling’s 
citation) are taken from the Prasanna-raghava and verse 5 fros 
the Mahavira-carita.* The shorter recension also betrays the 
character of a similar compilation, and in the closing verse the 
author himself acknowledges his indebtedness to his predecessors. 
It is clear that the work does not pretend entire originality, but 
it was probably compiled for some particular purpose. "The 
Prologue tells us that it was produced at the court of Tribhu- 
vanapiala, who appears to be the Caulukya prince of that name 


Ed. Durgaprasad and V. L. Panashikar, NSP, Bombay 1891, 4th revised ed. 1922; 

Eng. trs. by L. ¥. Gray in JAOS, XXXII, p. 59f. The longer recension is given by the 
India Office MS, no. 4189 (Eggeling, Catalogue, vii, p. 1604 fi. 

2 The theme is the same as that of act vii, Madhusidana’s version of the Mahanataka, 
the word Dūtāůgada being actually used in Damodara’s recension, act xi, p. 149. N 

3 The longer recension, as given in the India Office MS (vii, no. 4189) contains 138 
verses (as against 56 of the shorter printed recension), but the total number is still larger 
owing to irregular numbering of the verses in the MS. 

4 Eyen gnomic stanzas, like udyoginam purusa-simham upaiti lakgmih, which ocours in 
the Hitopadeéa, ere found in the work. 
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who reigned at Anhilvad at about 1242-43 A.D., and was pre- 
sented at the spring festival beld in commemoration of the res- 
toration of the Saiva temple of Devapattana (Somnath) in 
Katbiawad by the deceased king Kumārapāla. Apart from 
prevalence of verse, more narrative than dramatic, over very 
scanty prose, which is a common enough feature of the decadent 
drama, there is nothing to distinguish it from the ordinary play 
and stamp it out as an irregular piece. Compared with the 
Mahanataka, itis not anonymous, nor extensive; there is a 
regular prologue, as also some stage-direction and scene-divi- 
sion ; the theme is limited, and the number of persons appearing 
not large ; nor is Prakrit altogether omitted. To all appearance, 
it is a spectacular play of the popular type, composed frankly for 
a festive occasion, which fact will sufficiently explain (having 
regard to the expansive character of popular entertainments) its 
alleged laxity, as well as the existence of various recensions? ; 
but there is nothing to show that it was meant for shadow- 
pictures, except its doubtful self-description as a Chaya-nataka, 
which need not necessarily mean a shadow-play. 

This descriptive epithet is used in the prologue or colophon 
of some other plays also, which are otherwise different in no 
way from the ordinary dramatic compositions of this period, 
but which have been mentioned by some modern scholars as 
instances of Sanskrit shadow-play. Such is the Dharmabhyu- 
daya* of Meghaprabhiacarya, a short and almost insignifipant 
play of one act but three or four scenes, having the usal pro- 
logue and stage-directions, enough prose and verse dialogues, 
and some Prakrit. There is, however, ong stage-@rection in 
it, which is said to support its claim to be recognised as a 
shadow-play. As the king takes a vow to become an ascetic, 


| Pisehel points eut that there are as many recensions of the work as there are 


menuscripte. 
2 Ed. Muni Punyevijaye, Jaina Atm&oanda Granthamalaé, Bhavnagar 1918. A brief 


résumé is given by Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXV, p. 69, 
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the stage-direction reads yamanikdntardd yati-vesa-dhdri putra- 
kas tatra sthapaniyah (p. 15) ‘‘ from the inner side of the curtain 
is to be placed a puppet wearing the dress of an ascetic. The 
direction, however, is meant to be nothing more than the sym- 
bolical representation of a fact; it is difficult to see in it any 
reference to the shadow-play. No such directions, however, 
are found in the other so-called Chaya-natakas, not even in the 
Dutangada and the Mahandtaka, which are upheld as typical 
specimens of the hypothetical shadow-play. Of these plays, 
again, the three epic dramas of Ramadeva Vyasa, who was patro- 
nised by the Haihaya princes of the Kalacuri branch of Raya- 
pura and who thus belonged to the first half of the 15th century, 
are not admitted even by Liiders as shadow-plays at all. The 
first drama, Subhadra-parinaya, ' consisting of one act but three 
scenes, has a theme which is sufficiently explained by its title ; 
the second, Ramabhyudaya,’ also a short play in two acts, 
deals with the time-worn topic of the conquest of Lanka, the 
fire-ordeal of Sita, and Rama’s return to Ayodhya; while the 
third play, Pandavdbhyudaya,’ also in two acts, deals with tne 
birth and Svayamvara of Draupadi. If we leave aside the self- 
adopted title of Chiaya-nataka, these plays do not differ in any 
respect from the ordinary play. The anonymous Hari-dita,'‘ 
which describes in three scenes Krgna’s mission to Duryodhana, 
has the same theme as the Diita-vakya ascribed to Bhasa, but 
therg is nothing in it which would enable us to classify it as a 
sh#dow-play; and it does not, moreover, describe itself as a 
Chaya-nataka. The Ananda-latika,® again, which is regarded 
by Sten Konow as,a shadow-play, is really a comparatively 
modern dramatic poem in five sections (called Kusumas) on the 


1 See Bendall in JRAS, 1898, p. 281. MS noticed in Bendall’s Cat. of MSS inthe 
British Museum, no. 271, p. 106f. Analysis in Lévi, op. cit. 

3 MG in Bendall, op. cit., no. 272, pp. 107-3. Analysed by Lévi. 

3 India Office MS no. 4187 (Kygeling, vii, p. 1602). 

4 Bendall, op. eit., no. 270, p. 106. Analysed by Lévi. 

6 India Office MS no. 4203. (Exgeling, vii, p. 1624). Edited in the Samekria-Sdkilya- 
Parisat-Patrikā, vol. XXIII, et sequel, Calcutta 1940-42, 
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love of Sama and Reva, composed by Krsnanatha Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya, son of Durgadasa Cakravartin. The same remarks 
apply to the modern Citra-yajfia of Vaidyanatha Vacaspati (in 
five acts, on the Daksa-legend), described by Wilson, who is 
undoubtedly right in pointing out its similarities to the popular 
Yatra of Bengal. It is possible that all these short pieces, not 
entirely original, were meant for popular festive entertainments, 
and therefore made some concession to popular taste by not con- 
forming strictly to the orthodox requirements, and the shadow- 
play theory is not at all necessary to explain whatever peculiarities 
they possess on this account. 

All the alleged irregular features of these small plays are 
found enormously emphasised in the huge, anonymous and semi- 
dramatic Mahanataka, the peculiarities or real irregularities 
of which have started some amount of learned speculation 
centering round the obscure question of its character and origin. 
Though technically designated a Nataka, it evinces characteris- 
tics which apparently justify Wilson’s description of the work 
as 3 nondescript composition. It is a very extensive work, 
almost wholly in verse, on the entire Ramayana story, but a 
large number of its verses is unblushingly plagiarised from 
most of the known, and probably some unknown, dramas on 
the same theme. There is little of prose and true dialogue; 
the usual stage-directions are missing ; the number of characters 
appearing is fairly large; there is a benediction, and in one 
recension we have a curious Prarocané verse, which ascrébes 
the play to the mythical Hantmat, but there is no proper Pro- 
logue; all the elements of the plot prescribed by theory are 
wanting, the work being a panoramic narration o? the epic 
incidents without dramatic motive or action; the number of 
act$, at least in one recension, is beyond the prescribed limit ; 
in short, the work, barely exhibiting a dramatic form, gives 
the impression of being a loose narrative composition, as opposed 
to dramatic, and might have been as well written in the regular 
form of a Kavya. 
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The work exists in two principal recensions; the one, 
West Indian, redacted by Damodara Miśra in fourteen acts and 
548 verses, is styled Haniiman-ndtaka,' while the other, East 
Indian (Bengal), arranged by Madhusiidana in ten acts and 720 
verses, is named the Mahdndtaka.* The titles are clearly 
descriptive,’ and the work is in reality anonymous; but both 
the recensions find it convenient to ascribe the apparently 
traditional work of unknown or forgotten authorship to the 
legendary Hanūmat, the faithful servant of Rama. We have no 
historical information about the origin of the work, but fanciful 
accounts, recorded by the commentators and by the Bhoja- 
prabandha, associate the recovery of Hanimat’s work with 
Bhoja and suggest the redaction of an old anonymous composi- 
tion. Although the two recensions are divergent, a considerable 
number of verses is common, and recent textual researches tend 
to show’ that probably Damodara’s version is the primary source 
and Madhusiidana’s derivative. But there is nothing to nega- 
tive the conjecture that originally there existed an essential 
nucleus, round which these elaborate recensions weave a large 
number of verses, culled chiefly from various Rama-dramas. If 
Bhoja of the legendary account be Bhoja of Dhara (second 
quarter of the 11th century), whose interest in encyclopaedic 
compilations is well known, then the earliest redaction may 
have taken place in his time ; but the process of expansion must 
have continued, leading to divergence of recensions and incor- 


e 
e 
1 Ed*Vetkatesvara Press, Bombay 1909, with the Dipikaé comin. of Mobanadisa. 


2 Ed. Chandrakumar Bhettacharya, with the comm. of Candrasekhara, Calcutta 1874; 
ed. Jivanandag Vidyasagar, 2nd. ed, Calcutta 1890.—The number of verses varies greatly 
in different MSS and editions; the number given here is that of Aufrecht’s Bodleian 
Catalogue, p. 142b. 

3 The term Mahānāțaka is not really a designation, bat a description The term ig not 
known to Bharata and the Daśa-rūpaka, but later writers like Viévanatha explain it as a 
technical term which connotes a play containing all the episodes and possessing a large 
number (generally ten) of acts. The Bala-ramayana is apparently a Mahanataka in this 
sense. Sdradatanaya’s descripiion of a Mahānāțaka throws little light on the subject (see 
8. K. De in Pathak Commemoration Volume, p. 189 F). 

1 A. Esteller, Die älteste Rezension des Mahanataka, Leipzig 1936. 
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poration of a large mass of stanzas from the leading dramatic 
works on the Ramayana theme.' 

What the original form of the text was we do not know,’ 
but there can be little doubt that the present form of the text is 
comparatively late, and does not carry us back, as scholars have 
presumed, to the earliest stage of the development of the 
Sanskrit drama. That it is a drama of an irregular type, more 
than any of the works mentioned above, is admitted; but the 
work also shows the general features of the decadent drama ina 
much more intensified manner, in its greater formlessness, in its 
preference of narration to action, and in the almost exclusive 
preponderance of poetical stanzas. This fact may not furnish 
a complete explanation, but since the quasi-dramatic presentation 
is not early and spontaneous but late and deliberate, it cannot be 
argued that the irregularities betoken a primitive stage in which 
the drama had not yet emerged from the epic condition. That 
some matter was worked up into an extensive. compilation is 
fairly obvious, but it is difficult to separate the old matter for 
historical purposes ; and the work, as a whole, does not justify 
any conclusion regarding the early evolution of the Sanskrit 
drama. Nor can the origin of the Mahānāțaka be sought in the 
far-fetched hypothesis of the shadow-play, the very existence of 
which in ancient India is not yet beyond doubt. We have here 
no description of the work as a Chaya-nataka, as we have in 
the case of Diitangada and some other plays; and there is 
nothing in the work itself, in spite of its irregularities, to 
show that the composition was intended or ever «used “for 
shadow-pictures. 

On the other hand, the late and derivative character of the 
Mahanataka may very well suggest that it was a compilation or 
aflaptation of existing works on the subject, for a particular 


1 The citations from the work in rhetorical and anthological works do not prove its 
antiquity. See S. K. De in IHQ, VII, 1931, pp. 541-42. 
2 Esteller’s suggestion that the original Mahanataka was an anthology of epic narration, 
and the title Nataka was a subsequent addition is only an unproved conjecture. 
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purpose, around an original traditional nucleus, What this 
purpose was is not clear, but to suggest’ that here we have only 
a literary drama or tour de force, never intended to be staged, is 
not to offer a solution but to avoid the question. In no sense 
can the Mahdnataka be regarded as a tour de force, its artistic 
merits, apart from its descriptive and emotional stanzas, which 
are mostly borrowed, being almost negligible. To say, again, 
that it isa Lesedrama plus Campi plus Tika’ is to give a facile 
description, and not an explanation. There are indications, on 
the contrary, that the Mahdnataka, like other works of a similar 
type, was meant and probably utilised for some kind of perfor- 
mance,’ in which there was more recitation and narration than 
action and dialogue ; and its form, as a recitable semi-dramatic 
poem, was moulded accordingly. 

This presumption receives support from the fact that the 
work assumed its present shape at a time when it was possible 
for such nondescript types to come into existence. Itis clear 
that we cannot assign any of the recensions of the Mahānātaka 
to a very early date, and that they should be explained in the 
light of the literary conditions which prevailed at a period when 
the classical drama was in its decline and the creative impulse 
had subsided. The break up of the old orthodox drama was 
almost synchronous with the rise of Apabhramga and modern 
Indian literature; and along with it came popular entertain- 

‘ments of the type of the semi-religious Yatra, with its mytho- 
logieal subject, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference of 
recitation and singing. Having regard to these historical facts, 


as well as to the trend and treatment revealed by such works as 
6 

} Keith, SD, p. 278. 

2 Esteller in the work cited. 

3 Keith admits this when he says that the work was composed in preparation for egme 
kind of performance in which the dialogue was plentifully eked out by narration. S. P. 
Bhattacharya (IHQ, 1934, p. 492 f) suggests that the work was compiled as a manual for use 
of professional Purana reciters of the Bengal class of Kathakas. But, on this theory, the 
occasional claborate stage-directions, the chorus-like Vailaliya-vakyas, the length and cxten- 
ded working out of the story are not satisfactorily explained. The Bengali manuals for 
Kathakasg are certainly of a different character. 
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the Mahandtaka, the presumption is not unlikely that such 
vernacular semi-dramatic performances of popular origin reacted 
on the literary Sanskrit drama and influenced its form and 
manner to such an extent as to render the production of such 
apparently irregular types greatly probable. It is not suggested, 
in the absence of tradition, that such a pseudo-play was actually 
enacted as a Yatra, which had little pretension to a literary 
character. It may or may not have been, but it is possible to 
maintain that such works were not merely literary exercises but 
were intended for popular spectacular shows of some kind. That 
they were stylised is intelligible from their having been com- 
posed for a more cultivated audience, who with the fading attrac- 
tion of the mechanically reproductive Sanskrit drama, wanted 
something analogous, in spirit and mode of operation, to the 
living types of popular entertainments, but exhibiting outwardly 
some of the forms of the regular drama. The anonymity and 
secondary character of the Mahanataka, as well as the existence 
of different but substantially agreeing recensions, are points in 
favour of this view. As the imperfect dialogues and narrative 
passages were frequently supplemented, it is not surprising that 
a work meant for such performance increased in bulk, incor- 
porating into itself fine recitative passages from various sources ; 
and different versions accordingly came into circulation. The 
very existence of the versions shows that it was a living work, 
which was modified by the exigencies of time and place, and 
discredits the idea of a purely literary composition. Alle this 
presumption is perhaps more in keeping with the nature of® the 
work and the period in which the recensions were redacted than 
the solution of an unwarranted shadow-play-theory or the super- 
ficial Lesedrama explanation. 

+ Although regrettably little information is available about the 
popular entertainments of the period, indications of their possible 
influence on Sanskrit literature are yet not altogether wanting. 
Keith rightly compares such nominal plays as the Mahandtaku 
with the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva and the Gopdla-keli-candrika 
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of Ramakrsna, both of which can be (and in the case of the Gita- 
govinda it actually is) enjoyed as a lyrical narrative or song, but 
both of which are at the same time capable of similar quasi- 
dramatic presentation. In both the works, we find a sublimated 
outcome of the operatic and melodramatic Krsna-Yatri, and in 
the case of the Gita-govinda we have to reckon witb the delibe- 
rate art of a creative mind. But they resemble the Mahandtaka 
at least in one particular, namely, in the adaptation of tradi- 
tional matter and form to newer and less rigid demands ofa 
popular origin. The date of Rimakrsna’s Gopala-keli-candrika’ 
is not known, but it is apparently a late work written in Gujarat. 
Tt is not an anonymous and extensive compilation like the 
Mahanétaka, but a semi-religious play in five acts on the youth- 
ful exploits of Krsna with the Gopis. It contains, however, a 
large number of stanzas in light lyrical metres, both descriptive 
and emotional, as well as rhymed Apabhramsa verses obviously 
meant to be sung. Caland, who has edited the work, touches 
upon its similarity to the Yatra, and suggests its parallel to the 
Swang of North-western India, which unlike the regular play, 
is metrical throughout, and in which the actors recite the narra- 
tive: portions as well as take part in the dialogues. Its connex- 
ion with the Mahanataka is acknowledged in the Prologue (p. 44), 
where the Sitradhara alludes to the absence of Prakrit in that 
play, and there can be little doubt that the author was influenced 
by the same tendency towards narrative and recitative rather 
thane dramatic presentation. Another work of similar semi- 
drafnaticeform but of greater operatic and melodramatic tenor is 
the Parijata-harana’ of Umapati Upadhyaya of Mithila, which 


1 Ed. W., Caland (Hen onbekend Indisch tooneetstuk), Arosterdam 1917. Cf. Winterretz 
in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 137 f. 

2 Ed. and trs. G. Grierson in JBORS, III, 1917, pp. 20-98. The author flourished 
under Hariharadeva of Mithila reigning ‘‘after the Yavana rule,” and appearsto be 
familiar with Jayaitcva’s Gita-govinde. The Hariśscandra-nrłya (cd. A. Conrady, Leipzig 
1891) of the Nepalese k'ng Siddhi Narasimha irea 162).57 A.D.) tightly called a 
Tanzepiel by ite editor, but it isin the Nepalese dialect. 
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deals with Krgna’s well known exploit of carrying off Indra’s 
Parijata tree, and actually contains songs composed in the 
Maithili dialect." These works are not strictly plays of the 
orthodox type, and the introduction of song (especially vernacular 
song) and narration indicates that they were probably meant for 
some kind of quasi-dramatic performance of a popular character.’ 
They are indeed distinguishable in many respects from the 
Mahéandataka, which is a unique production ; but what is impor- 
tant to note is that these irregular types, however isolated and 
scattcred they might appear, are perhaps products of a distinct 
literary tendency to renew and remodel older forms of Sanskrit 
poetry and drama by absorbing the newer characteristics of the 
vernacular literature, which now reacted upon the Sanskrit, as it 
was often reacted upon by the Sanskrit; and there is no reason 
why the Mahdnataka should not be regarded as illustrating an 
aspect of the same movement. It is curious, however, that the 
movement did not prove as fruitful as it should have been advan- 
tageous ; and it could not ultimately save Sanskrit literature from 
gradual stagnation or from being completely ousted by the 
stronger and fresher vitality of modern Indian literature. 


1 Sanskrit songs, on the direct model of Jayadeva’s work, cccurs in the Jaganndatha- 
pallabha of Ramananoda-raya, 2 Bhakti-drama inspired by the Caitanya movement, which 
is called a Samgita-nataka in its Prologue. See above, p. 468. 

2 The Nandighosa-vijaya {or Kamald-vilasa), in five acts, described by Eggeling 
(vii, no. 4190, p. 1696), appears to be a similar semi-dramatic composition connected with 
tho Ratha.yatra festival of Jagaopatha at Puri; it was composed by Sivanaréyans-disa in 
honour of hig patron Gajapati Narasimhadeva of Orissa, in the middle of the 16th century 


ERRATA 


A few misprints and misplacing or omission of diacritical marks, which are obvious 
and can be easily corrected are not listed here. The following more serious errors require 
correction 


Page Line Read 
70 and 74 footnote 2 Saundarananda 


in both cases 


98 last line specially styled a compendium 
120 12 twenty-two for twenty-four 
182 8 amplification 
918 footnote 3 Bhanucandra for Bhanudatta 
225 25 Sārasvata for Sdradvata 
288 20 Chronicling 
243 fcotnote 3 Ryder for Gray 
262 footnote 1 GgA for NGGW 
338 14 Devanandi for Deva-vijaya-gani 
3875 footnote 1 Viresvara 

“485 25-26 Somadeva for Sornaprabha 
494 26 ajjukiya 


498 13 Viśvabhaņda for Visvabandbu , 


